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Preface 


Like my previous study of early Mormonism, Indian Ori¬ 
gins and the Book of Mormon: Religious Solutions from Columbus 
to Joseph Smith, the present analysis involves numerous quota¬ 
tions from sixteenth-, seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and nineteenth- 
century printed and manuscript sources. These follow the origi¬ 
nals except in the following instances: typography (such as the 
long “s,” u for v, i for j, and vv for w) has been modernized, and 
excessive italics (except when used for emphasis) have been omit¬ 
ted. “Sic” and editorial brackets are used infrequently to clarify 
particularly confusing or distracting areas. Otherwise, capitaliza¬ 
tion, punctuation, and spelling are reproduced exactly as they 
occur in the primary sources. 

Again, my debt of gratitude to American and British librar¬ 
ies and institutions is so heavy that I can offer appreciation only 
in a general way. I would especially like to thank the librarians at 
the California State University at Long Beach for their courteous 
and prompt assistance in securing books and materials through 
interlibrary loan. I have also made extensive use of the library’s 
facilities, especially its microfiche, microfilm, and microtext col¬ 
lections. The librarians at Brown University were especially help¬ 
ful in locating important items during my research. I would also 
like to thank the Library of Congress, the historical department 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the archives of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Chr¬ 
ist of Latter Day Saints in Independence, Missouri, the British 
Museum, and the American Antiquarian Society. 

My presentation of what follows has greatly benefited from 
the kind advice and suggestions of the following persons: Thomas 
G. Alexander, Lavina Fielding Anderson, Ian G. Barber, H. 
Michael Marquardt, D. Michael Quinn, and Wesley P. Walters. I 
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am also indebted to Grant Underwood’s and Marvin Hill’s sepa¬ 
rate critiques of preliminary analysis of “Religious Seekers and 
the Development of the Mormon Concept of Authority,” which 
summarized the ideas presented in this book. In addition, my dis¬ 
cussion of Mormon priesthood restoration has benefited from 
numerous conversations with Brent Lee Metcalfe. While I very 
much appreciate their contributions, I alone am responsible for 
errors of fact or interpretation. 

My thanks also go to the staff of Signature Books for their 
continued support and encouragement: George D. Smith, Gary J. 
Bergera, Ron Priddis, Susan Staker, Connie Disney, Jani Fleet, 
and Brent Corcoran. 

Finally, I would like to thank my mother, Jackie Vogel, with¬ 
out whose support this book would not have been possible. 


Introduction 


“If the people of this generation harden not their hearts,” 
the resurrected Jesus Christ told Mormon church founder Joseph 
Smith in March 1829, “I will establish my church, like unto the 
church which was taught by my disciples in the days of old.” 1 
The following year, on 6 April, Smith’s Church of Christ became 
“the only true and living church upon the face of the whole earth” 
(D&C 1:30). Four years later Jason Whitman, the general secre¬ 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, wrote that the Mor¬ 
mons were fond of comparing their beliefs to those which existed 
in the “primitive ages of the church.” 2 Ezra Booth, an early Mor¬ 
mon apostate, admitted in 1831 that the Mormon “system, to some, 
carries the face of plausibility, and appears under an imposing 
form. It claims the Bible for its patron and proffers the restora¬ 
tion of the apostolic church, with all the gifts and graces with 
which the primitive saints were endowed.” 3 

The idea that existing churches were corruptions of the 
ancient or primitive church was not new to early America. Nor 
was there a shortage of those attempting to restore the ancient 
order. The famous Reformed Baptist preacher and founder of 
the Disciples of Christ, Alexander Campbell, believed that Mor- 
monism was a satanic imitation of his own “primitive gospel” 
movement. 4 J. J. Moss, a Campbellite who observed the growth 
of Mormonism in Ohio, believed that Joseph Smith “stole (not all 
but the best part) of his thunder from the Disciples by taking 
their plea for the restoration of primitive Christianity & if the 
Disciples could be successful in bringing the people back to the 
old Apostolic doctrine of faith[,] repentance & baptism for the 
conversion of sinners so could the Mormons.” 5 
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Campbellites recognized important differences between their 
version of Primitivism and that of the Mormons. Campbell him¬ 
self charged Joseph Smith with bringing together in the Book of 
Mormon “every error and almost every truth discussed in New 
York for the last ten years.” 6 Campbell used the term “truth” 
because he recognized in the Book of Mormon narrative of ancient 
American Christianity some of the same Primitivistic elements 
for which he was well known. “Error” referred to his rejection of 
the book’s radical notion of the true church and religious author¬ 
ity. 

In his 1968 dissertation, “The Role of Christian Primitivism 
in the Origin and Development of the Mormon Kingdom, 
1830-1844,” Marvin S. Hill explored Joseph Smith’s and his 
associates’ attempt to restore Christianity to its primitive or ancient 
condition. According to Hill, the Book of Mormon was not only 
“an advocate of primitive gospel faith,” but this constituted “the 
major theme of the work.” 7 Where earlier students had noticed 
only scattered cultural influences, Hill attempted to put the pieces 
together to reveal the larger picture. 

Hill’s findings can be brought into even sharper focus by 
looking at individuals within the larger primitive gospel move¬ 
ment whose Primitivism was of a special variety. These individ¬ 
uals, usually referred to as “Seekers” or “Waiters,” anticipated 
new apostles who would be divinely commissioned to “restore” 
the true Christian worship. Seekers shared with Primitivists the 
belief that there had been an “apostasy” from an original church 
established by Jesus and that a “restoration” was necessary. But 
Seekers differed on matters of authority and restoration. They 
disagreed with Campbell and others that the Bible provided all 
necessary authority to establish a church. Seekers believed that 
ordinances would be inefficacious until there was a new, literal, 
and evident dispensation of divine power. 

In discussing Primitivism, Hill mentioned the “somewhat 
similar response” of New York Seekers Asa Wild and Erastus 
Hanchett but did not explain how they differed from Primitivists 
generally. Nor did Hill distinguish between the Primitivism of 
Joseph Smith’s mother, Lucy Mack, and the Seekerism of his 
father, Joseph Sr., so apparent during the Palmyra revival of 
1824-25, or between other early Mormon converts. 8 
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Peter Crawley, in “The Passage of Mormon Primitivism,” 
followed Hill by referring to early Mormonism as “a loosely orga¬ 
nized, anti-creedal group of ‘seekers.’ ” 9 However, Crowley’s dis¬ 
cussion applied more to the liberal versions of Primitivism, such 
as Campbell’s Disciples of Christ. Crowley used the term “seekers” 
to describe early Mormonism without describing what Seekers 
believed or how they differed from others in the primitive gospel 
movement. 

Historian Jan Shipps also did not distinguish between Seek¬ 
ers and other Primitivists. In Mormonism: The Story of a New 
Religious Tradition, she observed that “the Smiths were a part of 
a heterogeneous assemblage of Christian ‘seekers’ who were believ¬ 
ers of a very special kind.” Her description of Seekerism focused 
only on the Seeker rejection of organized religion, not their radi¬ 
cal concept of authority and restoration. Unfortunately, Shipps 
echoed Crawley that there was a “crucial difference” between 
the restoration claims of early Mormonism and other Christian 
Primitivists and did not note that early Mormonism’s radical 
authority and restoration claims followed Seeker expectations. 10 
Her suggestion that Mormonism represents a new religious tra¬ 
dition may therefore require qualification. 

Other scholars have used the term “Seeker” with similar 
imprecision, and a detailed investigation of the beliefs and his¬ 
tory of religious Seekerism and its possible influence on early 
Mormonism has long been needed. 11 The purpose of this study is 
to illuminate more fully nineteenth-century Seekerism as a facet 
of Primitivism, to explore the implications of Seeker beliefs pos¬ 
sibly held by Mormon founders and converts, and to suggest the 
waning of charismatic Seeker influence as Mormonism developed 
a more bureaucratized hierarchy. 

In discussing Seekerism and the primitive gospel movement, 
I have found it convenient to refer to those holding either liberal 
or conservative versions of Christian Primitivism simply as Prim¬ 
itivists. My discussion compares the radical version of Primitiv¬ 
ism held by the Seekers with the liberal and conservative ver¬ 
sions held by other Primitivists. Although Seekers rarely used 
the term to describe themselves, scholars generally use the term 
“Seeker” to refer to members of the Seeker sect of seventeenth- 
century England and to individuals and groups coming before 
and following the English Seekers of that period. I follow this 
practice by using the term Seeker to describe those adopting var¬ 
ious versions of Seekerism. That the term “Seeker” was employed 
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in Joseph Smith’s day is indicated by Lucy Smith’s use of it to 
describe the beliefs of her brother Jason Mack, who, at age six¬ 
teen, “became what was then called a Seeker.” 12 

I have organized the book in the following manner. Chapter 
1 introduces readers to Seekerism and its connection with Chris¬ 
tian Primitivism. Chapter 2 explores Joseph Smith’s pre-Mormon 
Seeker tendencies and describes possible Seeker influences on 
early Mormonism. Chapter 3 discusses differing views of Chris¬ 
tian apostasy and emphasizes the similarity of Seeker and Mor¬ 
mon claims. Chapter 4 discusses the Primitivist reaction to the 
various churches—especially to their creeds and professional 
clergy—and suggests that the Mormon position is best understood 
in a Seeker context. Chapter 5 examines Primitivist attempts at 
restoration and explores the concept of the restoration of author¬ 
ity claimed by Seekers and Mormons. Chapter 6 describes the 
type of church to be restored and argues that the early Mormon 
concept of a theocratic church government followed Seeker expec¬ 
tations. Chapter 7 describes some of the leading doctrines of early 
Mormonism within the context of the Seeker-Primitivist debate. 
Finally, chapter 8 discusses varying nineteenth-century views about 
the Millennium and indicates that Mormons and Seekers held 
similar views. 


- NOTES- 

1. A Book of Commandments, for the Government of the Church of Christ 
(Zion [Independence, MO]: W. W. Phelps, 1833), 4:5. This verse was deleted 
from the 1835 edition of the Doctrine and Covenants. 

2. Jason Whitman, “The Book of Mormon,” The Unitarian (1 Jan. 
1834): 46. 

3. In E. D. Howe, Mormonism Unvailed [sic]: or, A Faithful Account 
of That Singular Imposition and Delusion, from Its Rise to the Present Time 
(Painesville, OH: E. D. Howe, 1834), 179-80. 

4. Alexander Campbell, “The Mormonites,” Millennial Harbinger 2 
(Feb. 1831): 93, and “The Book of Mormon Reviewed and Its Divine Preten¬ 
tions Exposed,” Painesville Telegraph (15 March 1831): 1-2. The term “prim¬ 
itive gospel” is used by Robert Frederick West to characterize Campbell’s 
movement and is useful in describing the movement in general. See 
Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948), vii-viii. 

5. J. J. Moss to J. T. Cobb, 17 Dec. 1878, in A. T. Schroeder Collec¬ 
tion, Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

6. Millennial Harbinger 2 (Feb. 1831): 93. 
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7. Marvin S. Hill, “The Role of Christian Primitivism in the Origin 
and Development of the Mormon Kingdom, 1830-1844,” Ph.D. diss., Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, 1968, 104, 101, 102. 

8. Ibid., 44-45, 49-51, 56-60. Hill subsequently recognized the ten¬ 
sion existing between Lucy and Joseph Smith. See “A Note on Joseph Smith’s 
First Vision and Its Import in the Shaping of Early Mormonism,” Dialogue: 
A Journal of Mormon Thought 12 (Spring 1979): 90-99. However, Hill 
described the tension as a clash between pietism and rationalism and did 
not explore the differences between Primitivism and Seekerism. In my opin¬ 
ion, he also incorrectly identified Lucy as a Seeker. 

9. Peter Crawley, “The Passage of Mormon Primitivism,” Dialogue: 
A Journal of Mormon Thought 13 (Winter 1980): 27. 

10. Jan Shipps, Mormonism: The Story of a New Religious Tradition 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1985), 6,119-20; also 34-35, 68, 78-79. 

11. For example, Leonard J. Arrington and Davis Bitton, The Mor¬ 
mon Experience: A History of the Latter-day Saints (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1979), 4, write that the Smith family in 1816 was “unchurched yet spiritu¬ 
ally inclined and the inheritors of a mild ‘seeker’ tradition.” Richard L. Bush¬ 
man, in Joseph Smith and the Beginnings of Mormonism (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1984), 38, incorrectly says Lucy Smith was a “seeker.” An 
exception might be Gary W. Ellsworth, “Seventeenth-Century Seekers Wait 
for the Restoration,” Ensign 10 (Oct. 1980): 57. While Ellsworth recognized 
that Seekers anticipated a restoration, he made no attempt to examine Seeker 
beliefs in detail. Moreover, he viewed Seekerism only as a seventeenth- 
century movement and missed its possible influence on Mormonism. 

12. Lucy [Mack] Smith, Biographical Sketches of Joseph Smith the 
Prophet, and His Progenitors for Many Generations (Liverpool: S. W. Richards, 
1853), 21. 
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In an 1831 letter to her brother Solomon, Lucy Mack Smith, 
mother of the Mormon prophet Joseph Smith, wrote that one pur¬ 
pose of her son’s recently published Book of Mormon was to show 
the apostate condition of the Christian church. Thanks to the new 
scripture, she declared, “we can see the situation in which the 
world now stands; that the eyes of the whole world are blinded; 
that the churches have all become corrupted, yea every church 
upon the face of the earth; that the Gospel of Christ is nowhere 
preached.” But the world was not left in this apostate condition, 
Lucy continued: “God, seeing our situation, had compassion upon 
us, and has sent us this revelation that the stumbling block might 
be removed, that whosoever would might enter. He now estab¬ 
lished His Church upon the earth as it was in the days of the 
Apostles. He has now made a new and everlasting covenant.” 1 

Like his mother, Joseph Smith also emphasized Mor- 
monism’s restorationist nature. Thomas Bullock, who took notes 
of Smith’s Nauvoo, Illinois, sermons, recorded the following from 
a 16 June 1844 address, given only days before Smith’s untimely 
death: 

[The] old Catholic Church is worth more than all [the Protes¬ 
tants]—here is a principle], of logic—that men have no more 
sense—I will illustrate an old apple tree—here jumps off a 
branch & says I am the true tree. & you are corrupt—if the 
whole tree is corrupt how can any true thing come out of it— 
the char[acte]r of the old ones have always been sland[ere]d. 
by all aposftates] since the world began—I testify again as 
God never will acknowledge any apostfate]: any man who 
will betray the Catholics will betray you ... all men are liars 
who say that they are of the true [tree]—God always sent a 
new dispensat[io]n. into the world—when men come out & 
build upon o[the]r men’s foundat[io]n.—did I build on anot[he]r 
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mans found[a]t[io]n. but my own—I have got all the truth & 
an indepen[den]t. rev[elatio]n. in the bargain—& God will bear 
me off triumphant. 2 

Here, Smith distinguished between his own work as a restorer 
and that of the Reformers. The Seekers, who awaited a divinely 
revealed restoration rather than a reformation through human inge¬ 
nuity, made the same distinction. 

Seekerism existed at the radical end of the Reformation spec¬ 
trum. Scholars have generally emphasized “the primitive gospel 
movement” in ante-bellum America, but diverse versions of Chris¬ 
tian primitivism already existed in post-Reformation Europe and 
in England after Henry VIII severed the English churches from 
the papacy. Justification for reform was usually couched in Prim¬ 
itivistic rhetoric, accusing the Roman church of corrupting the 
pure gospel, for example. Thus Seekerism—whether in Europe, 
England, or America—existed within a larger primitive gospel 
movement. 3 

Although the Primitivist movement began in Europe and 
England, it flourished in the freer environment of post-Revolu- 
tionary America. At first widely scattered, by 1850 the Ameri¬ 
can Primitivists had produced two sects with significant follow¬ 
ings: the Disciples of Christ and the Mormons. 4 However, these 
two groups shared competing approaches to the problem of the 
perceived apostasy from primitive Christianity. 

In Europe and England tension existed between conserva¬ 
tive, liberal, and radical versions of Christian Primitivism. Debate 
usually centered on how strictly the Christian church should adhere 
to the Bible or follow tradition in matters of church practice. Before 
Primitivism was transplanted to America, the conservative ver¬ 
sion held sway. As Sidney Mead observed, the Reformation took 
shape in “right-wing” Lutheran, Anglican, and Reformed versions, 
which “held the doctrine of the Word together with doctrines of 
the Church and Ministry in such fashion as to guard against indi¬ 
vidual ‘enthusiasm’ and to preserve the sense of the unbroken 
historical continuity of Christianity.” 5 

Those in Europe and England who held more radical views— 
such as Anabaptists, Seekers, Familiests (those in “The Family 
of Love”), Ranters, and Quakers—were entirely overshadowed by 
the state churches. The leading Reformers—Luther, Zwingli, and 
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Calvin—attacked the views of the Anabaptists (literally “rebap- 
tizer”), who repudiated infant baptism and Calvinistic predesti¬ 
nation, and believed in new revelations, the imminent appearance 
of Christ, and the establishment of the New Jerusalem. 6 

The use of Primitivist theology by one Church of England 
divine demonstrates how those in the “right-wing” incorporated 
radical tenets. When Charles II married the Portuguese princess, 
Catherine of Braganza, for political purposes, English churchmen 
were outraged by the alliance with a Catholic nation. In 1662 
Charles’s chaplain, Thomas Pierce, delivered a sermon before the 
king in which he defended the Protestant church and attacked 
Catholicism as a corruption of primitive Christianity. “We cannot 
better put them to shame and silence,” Pierce argued, “then [sic] 
by demonstrating the Novelty and base extraction of their Pre¬ 
tensions, whilst we evince at the same instant the Sacred Antiq¬ 
uity of our own. . . . When they obtrude their Revelations, or teach 
for Doctrines of God the meer commandments of Men,” he con¬ 
tinued, “we must ask them every one, how they read in the 
beginning.” 7 Among the corruptions listed by Pierce were celi¬ 
bacy, denial of divorce, transubstantiation, and withholding the 
Bible from parishioners. 8 

Pierce elaborated on the claim of biblical authority over tra¬ 
dition: 

The Popish Writers . . . ever complain we have left their 
Church; but never shew us that Iota as to which we have left 
the Word of God, or the Apostles, or the yet uncorrupted 
and primitive Church, or the Four first General Councils. We 
are so zealous for Antiquity, (provided it be but antique 
enough) that we never have despised a meer tradition, which 
we could track by sure footsteps from as far as the times of 
the purest Christians. But this is still their childish fallacie. 9 

Pierce did not attack Catholic novelties per se. Corruptions 
“alone cannot justifie a Peoples’ Separation from any Church,” 
he argued. Separation is only justified when the novelties are 
“reputed as things without which there is no Salvation” or 
“obtruded upon the People amongst the Articles of their 
Faith.” 10 The Anglican chaplain emphasized this distinction 
because his church had retained many Catholic innovations. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century, the Puritan move¬ 
ment began to call for reform within the Church of England. Puri¬ 
tans believed the Antichrist had corrupted the church but not com¬ 
pletely destroyed it, and they sought to “purify” the church by 
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eliminating all Catholic doctrines and practices. They eventually 
came to see themselves as “a church within a church.” Thomas 
Cartwright (1535-1603), a leading Puritan, argued that the true 
church fell when it abandoned the divinely commanded presbyte- 
rian form of government for one based on human invention. Even 
the ceremonies of the Church of England, Cartwright charged, 
were an offense to conscience because of their origin in Catholic 
ritual and by association with papist understanding of theological 
concepts such as grace. 11 

For the most part, Church of England clerics opposed such 
dependence on the Bible. Richard Hooker (1553/4-1600) argued 
in his work Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity that the church was 
not slavishly bound to the primitive form. While bound by scrip¬ 
ture in matters of doctrine and salvation, the church was free to 
evolve in matters of church government. 12 

When their goal to transform the Church of England was 
frustrated, some Puritans formed their own “Separatist” congre¬ 
gations. These Separatist Puritans were eventually driven from 
England to Holland. However, those who carried the Puritan vision 
to the shores of New England in 1620 were nonseparating Puri¬ 
tans who had little tolerance for Separatist dissenters. 13 

The Puritans came to the New World to build a society estab¬ 
lished on gospel principles, which they felt would become an 
“ensign to the nations.” In America, they believed, they could 
better attain the salvation of their souls, since they would be free 
from the medieval shackles of the Anglican Church, still close to 
Rome, which mixed saints and sinners in its communion. They 
soon boasted with John Cotton that the churches which they had 
formed in New England were very close to what would have been 
set up “if the Lord Jesus were here himself in person.” 14 

The Puritans did not cross over to America to evolve new 
creeds and forms but rather to protect and maintain those already 
conceived. The leaders of New England’s first generation—Wil¬ 
liam Bradford, John Winthrop, Francis Daniel Pastorius—turned 
their energies to safeguarding their new, autonomous religious 
societies. However, the Puritan model society in the wilderness 
soon began to evaporate in the heat of religious controversy. Puri¬ 
tan hegemony was threatened by such heretics and schismatics 
as the Antinomians, who set grace above law; the Arminians (fol¬ 
lowers of Dutch reformer Jacobus Arminius), who set piety above 
grace; and the Quakers, who placed personal revelation above 
scripture. Just as the Puritans had sought to purify the Church of 
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England, so others in New England sought to purify the Puritans. 
As early as 1679, a formal synod met in Boston under the leader¬ 
ship of Increase Mather to declare that one of the reasons New 
England had suffered was because of “contention” in the 
churches. 15 

An intolerant spirit took hold as the Puritan leaders tried to 
maintain control. Various dissenters, such as Roger Williams, Anne 
Hutchinson and other “Antinomians,” the Gortonists, Quakers, 
Baptists, and “Anabaptists” were either banished from the Puri¬ 
tan community or openly persecuted. 16 

The economic success of New England in the mid-seven¬ 
teenth century was accompanied by the second generation’s 
neglect of spiritual matters. 17 By the end of the century Puritan¬ 
ism was in full decline. The death blow came in the mid-eighteenth 
century, when religious revivalism on one side and Arminian ratio¬ 
nalism on the other choked off what little life remained. His¬ 
torians Alan Heimert and Perry Miller have characterized the 
Great Awakening of the 1740s—largely inspired by the preach¬ 
ing of the “moderate” Calvinist Jonathan Edwards—as “the dying 
shudder of a Puritanism that refused to see itself as an 
anachronism.” 18 

The transition from state religion to pluralism was difficult 
to make for those who came to North America to create a society 
which would be an example for English Puritans. Many of the 
religiously conservative would later criticize the federal 
constitution’s separation of church and state as a ploy of the 
devil. 19 However, by 1800 most states had dissolved their reli¬ 
gious establishments, opening the way for intense competition as 
each denomination vied for membership. Organized efforts at per¬ 
suading the unchurched to come to Christ included revivalistic 
camp meetings and missionary societies. Such efforts were aimed 
particularly at the west. This period of transition from “coercion 
to persuasion,” as Sidney Mead phrased it, also witnessed increas¬ 
ing prominence for the primitive gospel movement. 20 

Kenneth Scott Latourette in his monumental History of the 
Expansion of Christianity describes the environmental factors help¬ 
ing to make liberal Primitive Christianity the “dominant” reli¬ 
gious tendency of post-Revolutionary American Protestantism. 
Liberal Primitivism had existed among the more extreme Protes¬ 
tant groups in Europe, but in nineteenth-century America such 
groups were free to grow without organized opposition. In the 
United States, Old World institutions were suspect. In this 
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unfettered environment, liberal versions of Christian Primitivism 
flourished. Never had there been such a large body of Christians, 
Latourette argues, that were “more nearly divorced from what in 
the broad sense could be called Catholic Christianity.” 21 

The primitive gospel movement 22 emerged first among the 
“common” folk of New England, the South, and West between 
the years 1790 and 1830. The “rural, socially harmonious village 
community with its dominant religious orientation, which its lead¬ 
ers had known in New England,” had generally disintegrated, while 
a “commercially oriented, acquisitive, openly pluralistic and com¬ 
petitive, and implicitly secular social and religious order” tri¬ 
umphed. 23 Responding to this crisis, Unitarian Joseph Priestley 
dedicated his 1793 History of the Corruptions of Christianity to 
“the friends of pure Christianity” and promised his readers, “our 
religion will, in due time, purge itself of everything that debases 
it.” 24 Priestley felt that the disparate groups could find agree¬ 
ment if they upheld “no creed but the Bible.” 25 An increased empha¬ 
sis on biblical patterns would lead to a greater unity of faith. 

In his short history of the primitive gospel movement, the 
Reverend David Millard wrote: 

Within about one half century, a very considerable body of 
religionists have arisen in the United States, who, rejecting 
all names, appellations, and badges of distinctive party among 
the followers of Christ, simply call themselves CHRISTIANS. 
Sometimes, in speaking of themselves as a body, they use 
the term Christian Connexion. In many parts of our country 
this people have become numerous. . . . They rose nearly 
simultaneously in different sections of our country, remote 
from each other, without any preconcerted plan, or even 
knowledge of each other’s movements. 26 

The leaders of the three branches of this movement, according to 
Millard, were Abner Jones of Vermont, James O’Kelly of Vir¬ 
ginia, and Barton W. Stone of Kentucky. 

Abner Jones was one of the first to preach against Calvin¬ 
ism in New England. He originally wanted to become a Baptist 
preacher, but, finding he could not accept the doctrine of election 
and other tenets, he withdrew from them, announcing “his deter¬ 
mination to stand alone, and acknowledge the authority of no 
church or set of men.” 27 In 1801, Jones headed a group in Lyndon, 
Vermont, determined to make a church “by the name of CHRIS¬ 
TIANS only.” 28 In 1802 he established a second church at 
Bradford, Vermont, and a third at Piermont, New Hampshire, 
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the following year. 29 Jones influenced Elias Smith of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, a Baptist minister who also doubted the doc¬ 
trine of election. By 1803 Smith had separated from the Calvin- 
istic Baptists to start “The Christian Connexion.” 30 Through the 
efforts of Jones and other Baptist preachers, Millard reports, 
“churches of the order were soon planted in all the New England 
states, the states of New York, Pennsylvania, [and] Ohio.” 31 

In southern Virginia the Primitivistic movement began among 
latitudinarian Methodists frustrated by authoritarian leadership. 
Following revivals in the region in 1787 and 1788, a group of 
Methodists headed by Irish-born minister James O’Kelly sepa¬ 
rated from the main body, called themselves “Christian,” and 
resolved to have “no creed or discipline but the Bible.” 32 O’Kelly’s 
group proved to have nationwide influence. 

Yet another primitive gospel movement began under former 
Presbyterian Barton W. Stone. His separation came during the 
revivals at Cane Ridge, Kentucky (1800-1801). The emotional 
conversions at the camp meetings caused him to question further 
his own doubts about Calvinistic election. Although he enjoyed 
the spirit of unity at the revivals, he dreaded the conflict over 
doctrine occurring in their wake. Stone and other dissenters with¬ 
drew from the Kentucky Synod to form a new presbytery, but in 
1804 they dissolved the “Springfield Presbytery” and called them¬ 
selves “Christians.” 33 Stone’s group renounced infant baptism and 
practiced baptism by immersion. 34 Stone preached for twenty- 
five years and later joined Alexander Campbell’s movement. 35 

Millard emphasized the diversity of these three groups of 
the “Christian Connexion.” The principal leaders of the move¬ 
ment, he pointed out, “originated from the three principal Prot¬ 
estant sects in America. The branch at the south from the Meth¬ 
odists, the one at the north from the Baptists, and the one at the 
west from the Presbyterians. The three branches rose within the 
space of eight years, in sections remote and unknown to each 
other, until some years afterwards. Probably no other religious 
body ever had a similar origin.” 36 

Irishman Alexander Campbell, schooled in the primitive gos¬ 
pel in Scotland, 37 followed his father, a minister in a seceder branch 
of the Presbyterian church in Ireland, to western Pennsylvania in 
1809. The elder Campbell withdrew from the orthodox Presbyte¬ 
rians in Pennsylvania after being found guilty of violating the 
closed communion principle. In 1809 the Campbells formed The 
Christian Association of Washington, which became a church in 
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1811. The institution of baptism by immersion soon led to union 
with the Baptists in the Redstone Association. 38 

By 1830 Alexander Campbell had broken completely from 
the Presbyterians to form a new religious denomination, the Dis¬ 
ciples of Christ, a model primitive gospel movement. 39 That same 
year Campbell began publishing a new religious journal, the Mil¬ 
lennial Harbinger, which he and others filled with expressions of 
hope that the spread of Christian unity would usher in the great 
Millennium. 

Many who believed that there had been an apostasy from 
primitive Christianity remained within the traditional denomina¬ 
tional churches, convinced that the corruptions were not suffi¬ 
cient for separation. These persons advocated a more conserva¬ 
tive reform, as opposed to the liberal reform sought by Jones, 
O’Kelly, Stone, and Campbell. Others, on the fringe of American 
society, often referred to as Seekers, 40 looked for an even more 
“radical” restoration. Seekers suspended the performance of ordi¬ 
nances until the time when God would restore authority to per¬ 
form them. Seekers therefore withdrew from organized Chris¬ 
tian denominations and impatiently awaited a new revelation. 

In its most narrow meaning, “Seeker” refers to a small, 
“radical” sect which arose out of the mystical and spiritual ele¬ 
ments in Puritanism 41 and, more or less, associated with the 
Independents 42 in mid-seventeenth-century England. “Seekerism” 
more broadly refers to a movement or tendency beginning with 
Luther, momentarily culminating with the Seeker Sect in the Com¬ 
monwealth (1649-53), and persisting afterwards in the beliefs of 
various individuals and groups. It is from descriptions of English 
Seekers that one finds the most detailed information about Seeker 
philosophy, however. 

Seekerism in England developed slowly after the ecclesias¬ 
tical ferment of the 1590s. Among the early advocates of Seeker¬ 
ism were brothers Walter, Thomas, and Bartholomew Legate, and 
John Wilkinson (d. ca. 1620) and Edward Wightman. Both Edward 
Wightman and Bartholomew Legate were burned at the stake in 
1611 for heresy. 43 Seekerism began to flourish during the eccle¬ 
siastical and spiritual turmoil of the 1640s and expanded rapidly 
during the Civil Wars (1642-48) in the northern counties of 
Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, and in the west in 
Bristol and even London. It reached its peak in the English Com¬ 
monwealth under Oliver Cromwell, who remained uncommitted 
to any particular sect but exhibited some Seeker sympathy. 44 The 
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Seeker sect grew to such proportions that by 1646 army chaplain 
John Saltmarsh apparently considered it the fourth most impor¬ 
tant sect in England. Presbyterian Thomas Edwards feared that 
he would see all other sects “swallowed up in the Seekers.” 45 

English Seekers were spiritual heirs of the sixteenth-century 
“spiritual reformers” on the Continent. Hans Denck, Sebastian 
Franck, Kasper Schwenckfeld, Sebastian Castellio, and Dirch 
Coornhertz were some of the important leaders of radical reform 
on the Continent. 46 The writings of Coornhertz inspired the Seeker 
attitude of the Amsterdam-based Collegiant (i.e. “gathering”) move¬ 
ment in seventeenth-century Holland. 47 Many Continental Seek¬ 
ers followed Coornhertz in the belief that the visible church was 
only temporary and the saints should wait for the true apostolic 
church, a purely inward church, to be divinely commissioned. 48 

As early as 1560 John Knox found it necessary to refute a 
book written by Sebastian Castellio. 49 Even during the reign of 
Elizabeth the ideas of the radical reformers were already drifting 
across the channel into England. During the reign of James I 
(1603-25), John Everard, a Cambridge scholar who preached a 
curious blend of Seekerism and spiritual alchemy, translated into 
English selected works of Denck, Franck, and Castellio. 50 It was 
during the period of Everard’s preaching that Seekerism as a move¬ 
ment was born in England. Everard, together with Roger Brierly 
(or Breirly), a minister at Grindelton, John Webster of Clitheroe, 
an ordained priest, and John Saltmarsh, rector of Heslerton in 
Yorkshire and an Antinomian with Seeker leanings and eventu¬ 
ally one of Cromwell’s army chaplains, were the “fathers” of 
English Seekerism. But actual communities of Seekers did not 
form until later. 

Robert Bayllie, a Scots Presbyterian, described the English 
Seekers in 1647: 

Very many of the Anabaptists are now turned Seekers, deny¬ 
ing the truth of any Church upon earth for many ages past, 
denying that there are any pastors now on the earth, that 
there may be any preaching of the word, any joining in prayer, 
any celebration either of Baptism or of the Lord’s supper, 
any church discipline at all, or any church Act, church state, 
or church ordinance whatsoever; while God from heaven send 
new apostles to work miracles and set up churches, which 
for the space of fourteen hundred years at least have totally 
failed in the whole world. 51 
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There were basically two types of Seekers. 52 The first fol¬ 
lowed in a direct line from the radical reformers of Europe and 
conceived the restoration, the church, the ordinances, the Second 
Coming, and the millennial kingdom as spiritual notions. These 
spiritualistic Seekers 53 needed no physical church or ordinances 
but sought a restoration of God’s spirit and power among the true 
believers. William Allen, a General Baptist, described this type 
of Seeker in his 1655 book A Doubt Resolved, or Satisfaction for 
the Seekers'. 

There are too many in these times, who to render waterbapt- 
ism [sic] unnecessary, do construe most of these Scriptures 
[which speak of baptism] as meant of the Baptism of the 
Spirit. . . who do interpret those words, 1 Cor[inthians] 12. 

13. By one spirit we are all baptized into one body to be meant 
of the baptism of the spirit; and so do take themselves as 
having the spirit, to be duly incorporated visibly into this 
one body of Christ which is his church, by virtue of their 
being baptized with the spirit, whether they have ever received 
water-baptism or no. 54 

The second type of Seeker waited for the reestablishment 
of the visible church, the return of authority to perform the ordi¬ 
nances, and the Coming of Christ to destroy the ungodly and estab¬ 
lish the political kingdom of God. These literalistic Seekers 55 also 
awaited the restoration of apostolic authority, though they were 
unsure about its exact nature or precisely how it would be 
returned. William Allen also described this type of Seeker: 

They make a considerable obstacle in their way of coming 
into Church-communion, Gospel ordinances, viz., the want 
of a right administrator: For they suppose that since that 
general apostasy, from the purity of faith and Gospel order, 
which befel the Churches, upon the entering of the Papacie 
into the world, there hath none appeared sufficiently Autho¬ 
rized by God, to rally again what had been routed by [the] 
hand of the enemy, or to gather Churches, or [to] administer 
Ordinances; all due Administrators in this kind, being per¬ 
ished from the earth: and that therefore we must be content 
to wait till God shall raise up some such, whose authority in 
this behalf he shall attest with visible signs of his presence, 
by gifts of the Holy Ghost; and divers miracles as at the first 
erection of Gospel Churches and ordinances. 56 

John Saltmarsh also mentioned such Seekers: 

They wait, in this time of the apostasy of the Christian 
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churches, as the Jews did in the time of their apostasy, and 
as the apostles and disciples at Jerusalem, till they were 
endued with power from on high, finding no practice for wor¬ 
ship, but according to the first pattern. . . . They wait for a 
restoration of all things and a setting up [of] all gospel offic¬ 
ers, churches, ordinances, according to the pattern in the New 
Testament. They wait for an apostle or angel, that is some 
with a visible glory and power able, in the Spirit, to give vis¬ 
ible demonstration of their sending. 57 

These two positions described by Allen had Continental ante¬ 
cedents extending back to Luther’s day. Sebastian Franck reported 
in 1536 that “some desire to allow Baptism and other ceremonies 
to remain in abeyance till God gives another command” and “sends 
out true labourers into His harvest.” “Some others agree,” Franck 
continued, that “the ceremonies since the death of the apostles 
are equally defiled, laid waste and fallen” but differ in their belief 
that “God no longer heeds them and does not desire that they 
should be longer kept, on which account they will never again be 
set up, but Christians are now to proceed entirely in the Spirit 
and in Truth and never in an outward manner.” 58 These spiritu¬ 
alistic and literalistic positions appear and reappear in the Seeker 
movement. 

By the beginning of the English Civil War in 1642, societies 
of Seekers had begun forming. In 1652 many of these Seekers 
were absorbed by George Fox’s Society of Friends. It is from 
early Quaker documents that much of the understanding about 
early Seeker communities comes. 59 

In his Preface to Fox’s Great Mistery of the Great Whore 
Unfolded (1659), Edward Burrough described the religious expe¬ 
rience of many early Quakers, including himself, before their con¬ 
version: 

We went through and tried all sorts of teachers, and ran from 
mountain to mountain, and from man to man, and from one 
form to another, as many do to this day, who yet remain 
ungathered to the Lord. . . . 

[Then] we ceased from the teachings of all men, and 
their words, and their worships, and their Temples, and all 
their baptisms, and Churches, and we ceased from our own 
words, and professions, and practices in Religion . . . and by 
this Light of Christ in us were we led out of all false waies 
and false preachings, and false Ministers, and we met together 
often, and waited upon the Lord in pure silence, from our 
own words, and all men’s words, and harkened to the voice 
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of the Lord, and felt his word in our hearts, to bum up and 
beat down all that was contrary to God. 60 

Many early Quakers had left Puritanism in search of a liv¬ 
ing church, wandering from one church to another until they found 
the Society of Friends. Such was the experience of Isaac and Mary 
Penington of London, Charles Marshall of Bristol, Francis Howgill, 
John Camm, John Audland, and George Fox himself. “As I grew 
in years,” wrote Charles Marshall, “I grew more and more dissat¬ 
isfied with lifeless empty Professions and [religious] Professors . . . 
and feeling that I could not find the living among the Dead ... I 
spent much time in retirement in the Fields and Woods.” 61 
Marshall gradually fell in with the Seekers and remained in their 
ranks until his conversion to Quakerism. 

George Fox had been a spiritual pilgrim from 1643 to 1648: 
“But as I had forsaken the Priests, so I left the Separate Preach¬ 
ers also, and those called the Most-Experienced People: For I 
saw, there was none among them all, that could speak to my 
Condition.” In 1646 Fox concluded that only those receiving spir¬ 
itual rebirth were true believers. Two years later he had a vision 
in which he was told to call people out of spiritual Babylon to the 
Inner Light by bringing 

People off from their own ways, to Christ. . . from their 
Churches (which Men had made and gathered) to the Church 
in God . . . and off from all the Worlds Worships, to know 
the Spirit of Truth in the inward Parts. ... I was to bring 
them off from all the World’s Fellowships, and Prayings and 
Singings, which stood in Forms without Power . . . that they 
might Pray in the Holy Ghost, and Sing in the Spirit. ... I 
was to bring People off from Jewish Ceremonies, and from 
Heathenish Fables . . . and all their beggarly Rudiments, with 
their Schools and Colledges [sic], for making Ministers of 
Christ. . . and [from] all their Images and Crosses, and Sprin¬ 
kling of Infants. 62 

Fox was drawn north to Pendle Hill where he had a vision of 
people dressed in white by the river’s side coming to Jesus. In 
the town of Sedbergh, in the northwest corner of Yorkshire, he 
found a community of Seekers, “a prepared people, waiting to be 
gathered.” Beginning with the conversion of the Sedbergh Seek¬ 
ers, the Quaker gospel spread to other areas in the north. Whole 
groups of Seekers in Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and Lancashire 
were gathered into the Quaker movement within two years. In 
the spring of 1652 Fox visited Ulverston in Furness, where 
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Margaret and Thomas Fell of Swarthmore Hall and many other 
Seekers were converted. These conversions would prove impor¬ 
tant to the Quaker cause, for Swarthmore Hall eventually became 
the unofficial center of the missionary movement. Yet there were 
many, both in England and in America, who did not become Find¬ 
ers with Fox but remained Seekers. 63 

The Quakers also found a “prepared people” in the Ameri¬ 
can colonies for their gospel of the Inner Light. Seeker influence 
seems to have been felt in several areas in the Plymouth colony, 
including Lynn and Salem, in the Rhode Island towns of Newport 
and Providence, and in the Long Island towns of Flushing, 
Gravesend, Jamaica, Hempstead, and Oyster. 64 

As early as 1641, fifteen years before the arrival of the Quak¬ 
ers, several religious groups in Newport, Rhode Island, were 
expressing views which one historian found “extraordinarily akin 
to those later held by the Society of Friends.” 65 In 1641 Jonathan 
Winthrop described the Seeker attitude of some of the leading 
inhabitants of Newport, stating that they “maintained that there 
were no churches since those founded by the apostles and evan¬ 
gelists, nor could any be, nor any pastors ordained, nor seals admin¬ 
istered but by such, and that the church was to want these all the 
time she continued in the wilderness, as yet she was.” 66 

In America, as in Europe and in England, two kinds of Seek¬ 
ers existed. Roger Williams, for example, waited for a new dis¬ 
pensation of apostolic authority, to a return to the practice of bap¬ 
tism and communion, and the anticipated literal return of Christ 
and the establishment of his kingdom. The Quakers, who began 
entering the colonies in 1654, quickly gathered the spiritualistic 
Seekers. Quakers eliminated all distinctions between clergy and 
laity, downgraded scripture in favor of direct revelation, elimi¬ 
nated the sacraments of baptism and communion, and rejected 
the physical and organizational structure of established churches. 
Contrary to Roger Williams’s view, Quakers believed the return 
of Jesus Christ was figurative, referring only to the reception of 
the Inner Light by converts. 67 The Puritans of New England found 
both Williams and the Quakers distasteful and banished them from 
their colony. 

Although Williams was a staunch defender of religious lib¬ 
erty, he also fiercely resisted the Quakers. He rejected the belief 
that ordinances would never again be necessary, that the Second 
Coming was within the believer, and especially the claim that 
George Fox and his associates were “Apostles and Messangers 
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of Christ Jesus.” 68 In 1676, Williams wrote to Fox: “I profess 
that if my soul could find rest in joining any of the churches pro¬ 
fessing Christ Jesus now extant, I would readily and gladly do it, 
yea unto themselves whom I now opposed [i.e., the Quakers].” 69 
Despite his animosity, Williams gave Fox’s followers sanctuary 
in his Rhode Island colony. 

When Williams presided over the Salem church in 1633, he 
advocated a complete separation from the Church of England. At 
Salem, according to John Cotton, Williams would not receive per¬ 
sons into “Church-fellowship untill they first disclaime[d] their 
Churches in England as no Churches” and “rejected all Commun¬ 
ion with the Parish Assemblies, so much as in hearing the Word 
amongst them.” 70 John Cannes’s Necessitie of Separation from the 
Church of England (1634), in the opinion of Williams, “unanswer¬ 
ably proved” the correctness of separating from the Church of 
England “to seek out the true way of Gods [sic] worship accord¬ 
ing to Christ Jesus.” 71 For a short time after leaving Salem, he 
associated with the Anabaptists in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Soon after his baptism by Anabaptist Ezekiel Holyman in 
1638 and subsequent founding of a church of immersed believers 
at Providence, Williams became convinced that the authority to 
perform the ordinances had been lost in the apostasy and that no 
one could restore them without a special revelation from God. 
After describing Williams’s baptism in his Magnalia Christi 
Americana (1702), Cotton Mather stated: 

But Mr. Williams quickly told them, That being himself mis¬ 
led, he had led them likewise out of the way. he was now satis¬ 
fied that there was none upon Earth that could Administer 
Baptism, and so that their Last Baptism, as well as their 
First, was a Nullity, for the want of a called Administration : 
he advised them therefore to Forego all, to Dislike everything, 
and Wait for the coming of New Apostles ; whereupon they 
dissolved themselves, and became that Sort of Sect we term 
Seekers, keeping that one Principle, That every one should have 
Liberty to worship God according to the Light of his own Con¬ 
science] but owning of no true Churches or Ordinances now in 
the World. 72 

Although Williams never used the term “Seeker” to iden¬ 
tify himself, he obviously held Seeker beliefs. According to one 
contemporary, Williams believed that “there is no church, no sac¬ 
raments, no pastors, no church-officers or ordinances in the world, 
nor has been since a few years after the apostles.” 73 John Winthrop 
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reported that Williams questioned the validity of his baptism, 
because he was unable “to derive the authority of it from the 
apostles, otherwise than by the ministers of England, (whom he 
judged to be ill authority,) so he conceived God would raise up 
some [new] apostolic power.” 74 Despite all efforts at reformation, 
Williams declared in The Bloudy Tenent that the Puritans of Mas¬ 
sachusetts had not “separated from the rubbish of Antichristian 
confusions and desolations” and “must needs confesse, that as 
yet their Soules are farre from the knowledge of the foundation 
of a true Christian Church.” There is no foundation for a true 
church, explained Williams, because there is no apostolic minis¬ 
try. 75 Williams would wait, wrote John Cotton in 1647, “till God 
shall stirre up himselfe, or some other new Apostles to recover, 
and restore all the Ordinances, and Churches of Christ out of the 
mines of Antichristian apostasie.” 76 

Williams seems to have contacted the London Seekers dur¬ 
ing his two visits to England in 1643-44 and 1651-54. His influ¬ 
ence on them was such that a leading English Puritan, Richard 
Baxter, referred to Williams in 1656 as “the father of the Seek¬ 
ers in London.” 77 Though Baxter’s statement is probably an exag¬ 
geration, it nevertheless revealed Williams’s close, albeit short¬ 
lived, association with the London Seekers. 78 

Most English and Continental Seekers had adopted a 
“moderate” Calvinism. 79 But Seekers in post-Revolutionary Amer¬ 
ica followed the trend of the primitive gospel movement toward 
Arminianism, which attacked the dogmas of election, predestina¬ 
tion, and original sin. Seekers were also excited by the height¬ 
ened millennial expectations characteristic of American religion 
at the time. 

One independent Seeker, Asa Wild, of Amsterdam, New 
York, published in 1824 a short work describing his revolt against 
Puritanism and his conversion to Seekerism. His work, A Short 
Sketch of the Religious Experience, and Spiritual Travels, of Asa 
Wild, outlines the classic Seeker position and demonstrates his 
yearning for a restoration and the Millennium. 80 

Wild describes his New York mentors, beginning with Jared 
Spaulding, of Providence, New York, who taught him the Seeker 
gospel in 1823. 81 Wild was further instructed in Seekerism by 
Eliot Ward, of Pittstown, New York, 82 and eventually converted 
to the Seeker position, receiving a revelation in late 1823 of the 
imminent destruction of the wicked and the restoration of the 
true church. 83 
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Another Seeker, Erastus Hanchett of Lima, New York, 
implored his countrymen to “come out of the troubles of the world, 
and vain speculations and inventions of the human will, in mat¬ 
ters of religion, into that perfect peace. . . . And say not in your¬ 
selves, that this state is not attainable.” 84 In 1825, Hanchett, a 
spiritualistic Seeker, published A Serious Call in Christian Love, 
to All People, which outlined his belief in the “religion of 
revelation.” After describing the miracles and spiritual gifts 
enjoyed in the primitive church, Hanchett declared: “If these signs 
are to follow the true believer in Christ; I would ask the candid 
reader, where shall we find one in the present day.” 85 Hanchett’s 
was a plea shared by many. 
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TWO 


FROM 

Seeker to Finder 

The crucial difference within the primitive gospel movement 
becomes apparent in the lives of Joseph Smith’s parents. Like 
other Primitivists, Lucy and Joseph Smith, Sr., were to conclude 
after years of wandering from church to church that no denomi¬ 
nation conformed to primitive Christianity. However, both found 
themselves at opposite ends of the Primitivist spectrum. While 
Joseph became more settled in his Seekerism, Lucy searched for 
a church where she could find spiritual stability. The simmering 
differences in their religious philosophies came to full boil when 
Lucy and three of her children were drawn to the Presbyterians 
during a revival at Palmyra, New York, in 1824. Until then her 
son’s visions had contained typical Seeker pronouncements about 
the state of Christianity and had not yet made mention of a res¬ 
toration. 

Young Joseph found the revival disturbing. It not only dis¬ 
rupted the community but divided his family—he and his father 
on one side, and his mother, brothers Hyrum and Samuel, and 
sister Sophronia on the other. However, young Joseph’s visions 
would culminate in a church that would reunite his family, satis¬ 
fying both his father’s Seeker expectations and his mother’s desire 
for religious community and stability. 

Lucy Mack Smith’s own parents had been religiously at odds. 
During most of his life, Lucy’s father, Solomon, believed in uni¬ 
versal salvation as taught by the Universalists. The major tenet 
of the Universalists, according to their convention in New Hamp¬ 
shire in 1803, was belief in “one God, whose nature is Love, 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, 
who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness.” 1 Because of this, Solomon said he “set at naught 
[God’s] councils and words.” Lucy’s mother, Lydia, on the other 
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hand, was a staunch Congregationalist and taught her children 
the Puritan ethic. Only later did Solomon abandon his belief in 
Universalism and convert to the orthodox faith, a conversion he 
described in a chapbook he published, probably in 1811. 2 

The unsettled situation at home must have caused Lucy some 
spiritual confusion. When she was about nineteen years old she 
strongly desired a “change of heart” but anguished over which 
church to join. Her own expression of her dilemma revealed 
acquaintance with Primitivistic doctrines and insight into the social 
consequences of particular beliefs: 

If I remain a member of no church, all religious people will 
say I am of the world; and if I join some one of the different 
denominations, all the rest will say I am in error. No church 
will admit that I am right, except the one with which I am 
associated. This makes them witness against each other; and 
how can I decide in such a case as this, seeing they are all 
unlike the Church of Christ, as it existed in former days! 3 

In 1796 Lucy married a man similarly perplexed about reli¬ 
gion, although his Primitivism stemmed from independence more 
than from uncertainty. Joseph Smith, Sr., was more liberal, appar¬ 
ently agreeing with Lucy’s father about universal salvation. 4 
Joseph Smith, Sr., had been raised by a father whose curious 
blend of theological views was legendary in his community of 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. Joseph’s father, Asael, was a rational¬ 
ist whose beliefs included Universalism and Seekerism. 5 He 
refused to join any of the churches “because he could not recon¬ 
cile their teachings with the scriptures and his reason.” 6 In a let¬ 
ter written in 1799 with instructions not to be read until after his 
death, Asael explained to his wife and children: 

And as to religion I would not wish to point out aney perticuler 
forme to you, but first I would wish you to Sarch the Sciptures, 
and consult sound [reasjon and See if they . . . are not Suf- 
ficant to Evince to you, that religion is a Necessary theam. 
[Tjhen I would wish you to Studdy the Nature of religion, 
and See whether it consists in outward formalities; or in the 
hidden man of the heart. 7 

In an earlier letter Asael expressed similar Seeker hopes. 
Asael saw God’s hand in establishing the United States govern¬ 
ment and believed in the imminent fulfillment of Daniel’s proph¬ 
ecy about the restoration of God’s kingdom on earth. On 14 Jan¬ 
uary 1796 he wrote to his friend Jacob Perkins Towne: “I Believe 
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that the Stone is now cut out of the mountain, without hands, 
Spoke of by Daniel, and has smitten the image upon his feet, By 
which the iron, the Clay, the Brass, the Silver, & the gold (viz, all 
mon[a]rc[h]ial and Ecliesaistical Terony) will be Broken to peaces 
and Becom as the Chaff of the Summer Thrashing flore, the wind 
Shall carry them all away that there Shall be no place found for 
them.” 8 According to Smith family tradition, Asael, although 
unbaptized, nevertheless converted to Mormonism shortly before 
his death on 1 November 1830. Asael’s son John recorded that 
his father believed Mormonism fulfilled his Seeker expectations, 
for his “father received with gladness, that which Joseph [Sr.] 
communicated; and remarked, that he had always expected that 
something would appear to make known the true Gospel.” 9 

In 1802, soon after she and her husband had moved to 
Randolph, Vermont, Lucy fell deathly ill and made a covenant to 
serve God if she recovered. When her health returned, she began 
attending various churches “for the purpose of getting informa¬ 
tion, and finding, if it were possible, some congenial spirit who 
could enter into my feelings, and thus be able to strengthen and 
assist me in carrying out my resolutions.” Her conservative Prim¬ 
itivism is evident in that she continued her search for religious 
affiliation even though she had already decided no church fol¬ 
lowed the New Testament pattern. But after some investigation, 
she was again forced to conclude that “there was not then upon 
earth the religion which I sought. I therefore determined to exam¬ 
ine my Bible, and, taking Jesus and his disciples for my guide, to 
endeavour to obtain from God that which man could neither give 
nor take away.” 10 One could conclude that Lucy was a committed 
“Seeker.” 11 However, she submitted to baptism by a local minis¬ 
ter, saying, “I considered it my duty to be baptized, and, finding 
a minister who was willing to baptize me, and leave me free in 
regard to joining any religious denomination, I stepped forward 
and yielded obedience to this ordinance.” 12 Lucy’s primitive gos¬ 
pel leaning was basically conservative, an insecurity about which 
church to join rather than a belief that ministers lacked authority 
to baptize. 

Meanwhile, Lucy attended some Methodist meetings, and 
for a time her husband accompanied her. But Asael’s criticism 
caused Joseph Sr. to stop attending. “I retired to a grove not far 
distant,” Lucy recalled, “where I prayed to the Lord in behalf of 
my husband—that the true Gospel might be presented to him, 
and that his heart might be softened so as to receive it, or, that he 
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might become more religiously inclined.” 13 Here, Lucy implied 
that she and her husband disagreed about religion. Lucy had a 
dream which encouraged her that one day Joseph would hear and 
receive the true gospel. 14 

While living in Royalton, Vermont, in 1811, according to 
Lucy, Joseph Sr.’s “mind became much excited upon the subject 
of religion; yet he would not subscribe to any particular system of 
faith, but contended for the ancient order, as established by our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and his Apostles.” 15 Joseph Sr. 
had a visionary dream which confirmed his Seeker beliefs. He 
dreamed that he was in the middle of an “open, barren field,” 
where a “death-like silence prevailed,” and all around he saw “noth¬ 
ing save dead fallen timber.” As he wondered about the meaning 
of this, an “attendant spirit” explained: “this field is the world, 
which now lieth inanimate and dumb, in regard to the true reli¬ 
gion, or plan of salvation.” The spirit then told him that on one 
side of the road just ahead he would find a certain box, “the con¬ 
tents of which, if you eat thereof, will make you wise, and give 
unto you wisdom and understanding.” (Eleven years later, Joseph 
Jr. would open a similar box, the contents of which would give 
him wisdom regarding the true religion.) As a result of his expe¬ 
rience, the senior Smith became “more confirmed than ever, in 
the opinion that there was no order or class of religionists that 
knew any more concerning the Kingdom of God, than those of 
the world.” 16 

Soon afterwards the Smiths relocated to Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, where Joseph Sr. had another memorable dream. 
Again he found himself in a “desolate field,” but this time he saw 
a delicious fruit-bearing tree which represented the “pure love of 
God.” As he shared the fruit with his family, he noticed nearby a 
“spacious building” filled with “finely dressed” people who 
“pointed the finger of scorn” at them for eating the fruit. But he 
was told that the building must fall, for it was spiritual “Babylon,” 
a reference to sectarian churches. 17 

Joseph Sr.’s Seekerism was not new to Lucy. Her oldest 
brother, Jason, was a Seeker from age sixteen. He believed that 
“by prayer and faith the gifts of the Gospel, which were enjoyed 
by the ancient disciples of Christ, might be attained. ... He was 
also of the opinion that God would, at some subsequent period, 
manifest his power as he had anciently done—in signs and 
wonders.” Jason was an itinerant preacher and faith healer who 
became the leader of a communal experiment in the Canadian 
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province of New Brunswick. Shortly after his visit to the Smiths’ 
small Tunbridge farm, sometime before 1804, Jason “gathered 
together some thirty families, on a tract of land which he had 
purchased for the purpose of assisting poor persons to the means 
of sustaining themselves.” 18 

Evidently Joseph Jr. was deeply impressed by the Primitiv¬ 
ism of his parents, especially his father’s Seekerism. In an 1832 
autobiography, Smith described his reactions to the various denom¬ 
inations: 

At about the age of twelve years my mind become seriously 
imprest with regard to the all importent concerns for the 
wellfare of my immortal Soul which led me to searching the 
scriptures believeing as I was taught, that they contained the 
word of God. Thus applying myself to them and my intimate 
acquaintance with those of different denominations led me 
to marvel excedingly for I discovered that they did not. . . 
adorn their profession by a holy walk and Godly conversa¬ 
tion agreeable to what I found contained in that sacred depos¬ 
itory. This was a grief to my Soul. Thus from the age of 
twelve years to fifteen I pondered many things in my heart 
concerning the sittuation of the world of mankind, the con¬ 
tentions and divi[si]ons, the wicke[d]ness and abominations, 
and the darkness which pervaded the minds of mankind. My 
mind become excedingly distressed for I become convicted 
of my sins and by searching the scriptures I found that. . . 
mankind did not come unto the Lord but that they had 
apostatised from the true and living faith. There was no soci¬ 
ety or denomination that built upon the gospel of Jesus Chr¬ 
ist as recorded in the New Testament. 19 

Joseph’s description of the apostate condition of the churches 
is strictly Seeker and emphasizes religious hypocrisy and spiri¬ 
tual poverty rather than corrupt doctrine—they had departed from 
the “true and living faith.” It was inward apostasy that mattered 
most to young Joseph. However, from this brief description of his 
early beliefs, it is difficult to determine how much of the Seeker 
philosophy Joseph accepted during this early stage of his devel¬ 
opment. 

Despite his conclusion about the state of the churches, Joseph, 
like his parents, attended and sometimes participated in meet¬ 
ings. Pomeroy Tucker, a resident of Palmyra, reported that Smith 
“joined the probationary class of the Methodist church in Palmyra, 
and made some active demonstrations of engagedness, though 
his assumed convictions were insufficiently grounded or abiding 
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to carry him along to the saving point of conversion, and he soon 
withdrew from the class.” 20 Orsamus Turner, a Palmyra resident 
until the summer of 1822 and acquaintance of the Smiths, claimed 
young Joseph’s interest in Methodism was more than casual. 
“After catching a spark of Methodism in the camp meeting, away 
down in the woods on the Vienna road,” Turner remembered, 
Smith became “a very passable exhorter in evening meetings.” 21 
Smith later admitted that his “mind became somewhat partial to 
the Methodist sect, and I felt some desire to be united with them,” 
though uncertainty prevented his actual membership. 22 

What is known today as Joseph Smith’s “First Vision” did 
not turn him into a Finder. This personal experience, which he 
said occurred in 1820 or 1821, 23 served only to confirm that the 
churches were in a state of spiritual apostasy. In the earliest 
account of the vision, Smith wrote: 

I cried unto the Lord for mercy . . . [and] the Lord heard my 
cry in the wilderness and while in the attitude of calling upon 
the Lord ... a piller of . . . light above the brightness of the 
sun at noon day came down from above and rested upon me. 

I was filled with the spirit of God and the Lord opened the 
heavens upon me and I saw the Lord. He spake unto me say¬ 
ing, “Joseph my son thy sins are forgiven thee. Go thy way, 
walk in my statutes and keep my commandments. Behold I 
am the Lord of Glory. I was crucifyed for the world that all 
those who believe on my name may have Eternal life. Behold 
the world lieth in sin at this time and none doeth good, no 
not one. They have turned asside from the gospel and keep 
not my commandments. They draw near to me with their 
lips while their hearts are far from me and mine anger is kin¬ 
dling against the inhabitants of the earth to visit them acord- 
ing to th[e]ir ungodliness and to bring to pass that which 
hath been spoken by the mouth of the prophets and Ap[o]s- 
tles. Behold and lo, I come quickly as it [is] written of me, in 
the cloud clothed in the glory of my Father.” My soul was 
filled with love and for many days I could rejoice with great 
Joy and the Lord was with me. 24 

Although Smith’s vision confirmed his father’s early dream 
that the world was spiritually dead—“none doeth good, no not 
one they have turned asside from the gospel”—it conveyed no 
information about a box to be opened or any promise of restora¬ 
tion. Certainly the vision’s account of the apostate condition of 
the world was Seeker in tone, focusing specifically on spiritual 
apostasy, but the absence of a restoration concept may indicate 
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that Smith did not yet appreciate fully this tenet. In fact, only as 
the Mormon restoration gradually unfolded did Joseph Smith 
clearly define the concepts of apostasy, restoration, and author¬ 
ity. 

At the time of this first vision, Joseph Smith received nei¬ 
ther a call to found a new religion nor a commandment to remain 
separate from the churches. What mattered was that he had been 
forgiven of his sins. After the vision, Smith’s life continued as 
usual—until Smith again felt the need for repentance. 25 Mean¬ 
while, he must have been comforted by the idea that church affil¬ 
iation was not essential to salvation, since he was told that “all 
those who believe on my name may have Eternal life.” During 
such complete apostasy, as God confirmed in this vision, only 
membership in the invisible church could be important. 

The event which put Joseph Smith on the road to restora¬ 
tion happened on the night of 21-22 September 1823 26 when 
Smith’s second major prayer of repentance was again answered 
with another heavenly visitation. This time “an angel of the Lord,” 
whom Smith later identified as Moroni, appeared and declared to 
him the Lord’s errand. In his 1832 account, Smith said that in 
addition to instructions concerning the Book of Mormon plates, 
the angel “revealed unto me many things concerning the inhabit¬ 
ants of the earth which since have been revealed in command¬ 
ments and revelations.’’ 27 In his 1838 account, Smith reported 
that the angel quoted Bible passages concerning the destruction 
of the wicked. 28 Smith was called to translate the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, but again nothing was said about the restoration of a true 
church or of authority, nor did he receive any commandment 
regarding the existing churches. 29 

Joseph Smith did not gain possession of the plates at this 
time. Instead, he met with the angel at the same time each year 
until the plates were finally delivered to him on 22 September 
1827. Only gradually did Smith learn the religious significance of 
his angelic encounters. Meanwhile, important events would 
heighten the Smith family’s awareness of religious issues of inter¬ 
est to Seekers. 

On 19 November 1823, Joseph’s oldest brother, Alvin, died. 
The family was devastated. Twenty years later Lucy used the 
term “shock” to describe the family’s feelings. Adding to the 
trauma, the minister who delivered the funeral sermon “intimated 
very strongly that he had gone to hell” because he was not a mem¬ 
ber of a denomination. 30 Joseph Sr. was incensed by the minister’s 
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remarks and ultimately, as Lucy recorded, “refused going any 
more, either for my gratification, or any other person’s.” 31 

Alvin’s death thus pushed the senior Smith deeper into 
Seekerism and increased Lucy’s insecurity. About this time 
(1824-25) a revival began in Palmyra, which would prompt Lucy 
and some of her children to join the Presbyterian church (in which 
they apparently kept active membership until about September 
1828). 32 Joseph Jr. followed his father’s example by refusing to 
attend but told his mother and other family members that “it would 
do us no injury to join them, that if we did, we should not con¬ 
tinue with them long, for we were mistaken in them, and did not 
know the wickedness of their hearts.” 33 Joseph also prophesied 
against Henry Jessup, a deacon in the Presbyterian church whom 
Lucy and the others admired. 

“You look at Deacon Jessup,” said he, “and you hear him 
talk very piously. Well, you think he is a very good man. 

Now suppose that one of his poor neighbours should owe 
him the value of a cow, and that this poor man had eight 
little children; moreover, that he should be taken sick and 
die, leaving his wife with one cow, but destitute of every 
other means of supporting herself and family—now I tell you, 
that Deacon Jessup, religious as he is, would not scruple, to 
take the last cow from the poor widow and orphans, in order 
to secure the debt, notwithstanding he himself has an abun¬ 
dance of every thing.” 

“At the time [Joseph’s prediction] seemed impossible to us,” Lucy 
confessed, “yet one year had scarcely expired when we saw 
Joseph’s supposition literally fulfilled.” 34 Apparently Lucy and 
the others had not yet come to appreciate Joseph’s gifts. 

The revival which seems to have had the greatest impact on 
young Joseph and his family was the revival occurring in Palmyra 
in 1824-25. If the Palmyra revival of 1816-17 influenced Smith’s 
early interest in religion, he failed to mention it in his 1832 his¬ 
tory. Smith also neglected to mention in his 1832 history the reviv¬ 
als in 1819-20 which would have preceded his first vision. When 
he finally mentioned a revival, in an 1834 history prepared by 
Oliver Cowdery and later in his 1838 history, the details, includ¬ 
ing the name of the preacher, were drawn from the 1824-25 
Palmyra revival which was so important to Smith’s overall reli¬ 
gious development. 35 

Prior to his visionary experiences, Joseph Jr. had earned a 
reputation as a seer who could, by looking into a special stone, 
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find lost articles, foretell the future, and locate buried treasure. 
In late 1825 he belonged to a treasure-seeking company which 
traveled the countryside in search of Spanish and Indian treasure 
in Palmyra, Manchester, Colesville, South Bainbridge, Harmony, 
and other places in New York and Pennsylvania. Martin Harris, 
a prominent member of the community and later financial backer 
of the Book of Mormon, remembered that the Palmyra- 
Manchester treasure seekers “were digging for money supposed 
to have been hidden by the ancients” and that “it was reported by 
these money diggers, that they had found boxes, but before they 
could secure them, they would sink into the earth.” 36 

In early 1827 Smith married Emma Hale, of Harmony, Penn¬ 
sylvania. That September, Josiah Stowell, Smith’s financial backer 
in previous digging expeditions, came to visit the Smiths in 
Manchester, on the outskirts of Palmyra, and to dig for money. 37 
Joseph Knight, Sr., Alvah Beaman, an expert in the use of divin¬ 
ing rods, and Samuel Lawrence, another “seer,” were also 
there. 38 During this reunion of the treasure seekers, Smith came 
into possession of the gold plates. 

Martin Harris later remembered that “the money diggers 
claimed that they had as much right to the plates as Joseph had, 
as they were in company together. They claimed that Joseph had 
been a traitor, and had appropriated to himself that which belonged 
to them.” 39 Smith severed his relationship with his friends and, 
according to Harris, “said the angel told him he must quit the 
company of the money-diggers. That there were wicked men 
among them. He must have no more to do with them. He must 
not lie, nor swear, nor steal.” 40 

Matters quickly worsened for Joseph Jr. as the money dig¬ 
gers tried to take the plates from him by force. Necessity finally 
forced him to move to Harmony, Pennsylvania, near the home of 
his father-in-law, Isaac Hale, where he was able to work on the 
translation of the Book of Mormon without much interference. 

During a pause in the translation (14 June 1828 to 7 April 
1829), Smith received a revelation (February 1829) for his father, 
which told him that “a marvelous work is about to come forth 
among the children of men. . . . Therefore, if ye have desires to 
serve God ye are called to the work; for behold the field is white 
already to harvest” (D&C 4:1, 3-4). The marvelous work was the 
Book of Mormon and the call was to be a missionary. The first 
mention of a restoration of the primitive church was made in March 
1829, when God told Smith: 
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If the people of this generation harden not their hearts, I will 
work a reformation among them, and I will put down all 
lyings, and deceivings, and priestcrafts, and envyings, and 
strifes, and idolatries, and sorceries, and all manner of iniq¬ 
uities, and I will establish my church, like unto the church 
which was taught by my disciples in the days of old. 41 

This revelation was the first hint that God would establish a 
church according to the apostolic pattern. However, the revela¬ 
tion was unclear as to the manner in which the church would be 
restored. It could easily have been interpreted that the establish¬ 
ment of a primitive church would result from a “reformation” in 
the already existing churches. When Smith edited his revelations 
for publication six years later in 1835, he deleted this passage 
and replaced it with one of more definite Seeker leanings. Thus, 
the Book of Mormon became “the beginning of the rising up and 
the coming forth of my church out of the wilderness—clear as the 
moon, and fair as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners” 
(D&C 5:14). The original revelation had seemed to limit Smith’s 
role in the restoration to the translation of the plates, as well. “He 
[Smith] has a gift to translate the book [of Mormon],” God said in 
the original revelation, “and I have commanded him that he shall 
pretend to no other gift, for I will grant him no other gift” (BofC 
4:2). Later, after Smith’s calling had expanded to include his lead¬ 
ership of the restored church, he altered this passage to read: 
“You have a gift to translate the plates; and this is the first gift 
that I bestowed upon you: and I have commanded that you should 
pretend to no other gift until my purpose is fulfilled in this: for I 
will grant unto you no other gift until it is finished” (D&C 5:4). In 
1835 Joseph also added two references to a future ordination (5: 
6, 17) to conform to the concept of restoration as it had later 
developed. Several events subsequent to the original March 1829 
revelation would help Smith define more clearly the concept of 
restoration and his role in it. 

Smith and a new scribe, Oliver Cowdery, resumed translat¬ 
ing on 7 April 1829 after a break of almost ten months. During 
this period, Smith’s first scribe, Martin Harris, had lost the first 
116 pages of translation. 42 It was decided to continue translating 
where Smith and Harris had left off. A smaller section of gold 
plates repeated the period of time that had been covered in the 
lost translation. What became the first portion of the Book of 
Mormon was therefore translated last, during the month of June 
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1829. The order of translation is important for understanding both 
the content and structure of the Book of Mormon. 43 

Although Smith mentioned “the reception of the Holy Priest¬ 
hood by the ministring of Angels” in his 1832 history, his narra¬ 
tive ended at the translation crisis. Thus no details about the recep¬ 
tion of the priesthood were written at the time. However, in 
October 1834 Smith collaborated with scribe Oliver Cowdery in 
drafting an account of their receipt of “the holy priesthood” under 
the hand of an unnamed “angel of God.” According to Cowdery, 
this took place “after writing the account of the Savior’s ministry 
to the remnant of the seed of Jacob, upon this continent” (i.e., 3 
Ne. 11-28), when it became clear that “none had authority from 
God to administer the ordinances of the gospel.” 44 Smith added 
details of this event in his 1838 history. On 15 May 1829, he 
explained, he and Cowdery “went into the woods to pray and 
inquire of the Lord respecting baptism for the remission of sins, 
that we found mentioned in the translation of the plates.” While 
they were praying, “a messenger from heaven,” who identified 
himself as John the Baptist, “descended in a cloud of light, and 
having laid his hands upon us, he ordained us.” According to Smith, 
the words which the angel spoke were: 

Upon you my fellow servants, in the name of Messiah I con¬ 
fer the Priesthood of Aaron, which holds the keys of the min¬ 
istering of angels, and of the Gospel of repentance, and of 
baptism by immersion for the remission of sins; and this shall 
never be taken again from the earth, until the sons of Levi 
do offer again an offering unto the Lord in righteousness. 45 

This heavenly messenger instructed Smith and Cowdery to 
baptize one another and to ordain one another to the “Aaronic 
Priesthood”—a dramatic fulfillment of Seeker expectations. 
Shortly after the visitation of John the Baptist, according to the 
1838 history, Peter, James, and John appeared and ordained Smith 
and Cowdery to the “Priesthood of Melchizedek.” 46 However, 
Smith only gradually understood the exact nature of this restored 
authority (see chap. 5). 

About 1 June 1829 David Whitmer came to Harmony, tak¬ 
ing Smith and Cowdery to his father’s residence in Fayette, New 
York, to finish the Book of Mormon translation. Whitmer later 
reported that “the translation at my father’s occupied about one 
month, that is from June 1 to July 1, 1829.” 47 When the Book of 
Mormon finally rolled off the press of Egbert B. Grandin of 
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Palmyra in late March 1830, Abner Cole, editor of the Palmyra 
Reflector, understood that it “corresponded precisely with revela¬ 
tions made to, and predictions made by the elder Smith, a num¬ 
ber of years before.” 48 Meanwhile Smith was busy organizing the 
Church of Christ. 

According to Cowdery, one of the final and most important 
instructions in the Book of Mormon included “the directions given 
to the Nephites, from the mouth of the Savior, of the precise man¬ 
ner in which men should build up his church.” 49 In June 1829, 
Smith dictated a revelation instructing him and others to build up 
the church by following the pattern in the Book of Mormon (D&C 
18:3-5, 30). When the “Church of Christ” was organized on 6 
April 1830, it followed this pattern. Smith and Cowdery were first 
ordained apostles (D&C 21:1, 10-11; 20:2-3, 38), then they orga¬ 
nized the church and ordained officers to minister to the mem¬ 
bers. This was also the pattern of church government for which 
the Seekers had waited (chap. 6). 

In 1966, Catholic scholar Mario S. De Pillis argued that early 
Mormonism’s success in gathering converts could best be 
explained by its unique authority claims. According to De Pillis, 
“the origin and whole doctrinal development of Mormonism under 
the Prophet may be characterized as a pragmatically successful 
quest for religious authority, a quest that he shared with many 
other anxious rural Americans of his time, class, and place.” He 
concluded that “historians who do not take this quest seriously 
enough to examine it do not take Mormonism seriously enough 
for rigorous historical inquiry.” 50 

Early Mormon missionaries claimed to have exclusive author¬ 
ity from God. For instance, the Painesville Telegraph reported on 
16 November 1830 that Oliver Cowdery “holds forth that the ordi¬ 
nances of the gospel have not been regularly administered since 
the days of the apostles till the said Smith and himself commenced 
the work.” This declaration proved attractive, especially to Seek¬ 
ers in the Ohio Reserve. 

In the fall of 1830, remembered early Mormon convert John 
Corrill, Mormon missionaries from New York came to his neigh¬ 
borhood in Ashtabula, Ohio, and “professed to be special mes¬ 
sengers of the Living God, sent to preach the Gospel in its purity, 
as it was anciently preached by the Apostles.” They also said 
“they had with them a new revelation . . . translated from certain 
golden plates that had been deposited in a hill.” 51 The missionar¬ 
ies soon moved to Mentor and vicinity to preach to a group of 
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former Campbellites headed by Sidney Rigdon. Here the mission¬ 
aries found a “prepared people” in what would become 
Mormonism’s Sedbergh and eventually its Swarthmore Hall. 

Rigdon 52 had separated from Alexander Campbell over what 
Campbell described as Rigdon’s belief that “supernatural gifts 
and miracles ought to be restored” along with the primitive gos¬ 
pel. 53 Rigdon believed the restoration of the “ancient order of 
things” should include such spiritual gifts as tongues, prophecy, 
visions, dreams, and discernment of spirits. Campbell, on the other 
hand, declared that such gifts were “confined to the apostolic age, 
and to only a portion of the saints who lived in that age.” 54 
Campbell also opposed Rigdon’s plan to establish a communal 
society in Kirtland. Campbell remained uncommitted on the sub¬ 
ject of the Millennium, but Rigdon was a strict millenarian who 
propounded his literalist views throughout the Western 
Reserve. 55 Because of these and other issues, Rigdon had with¬ 
drawn his Mentor congregation from Campbellite fellowship in 
the spring of 1830, only months before the Mormon missionaries 
arrived. 

After careful thought, Rigdon finally announced to his con¬ 
gregation his belief that Mormonism was the restored gospel they 
were seeking. His congregation converted almost en masse to Mor¬ 
monism. Soon, Rigdon traveled to Fayette, New York, to meet 
the Mormon prophet. In December 1830, Smith received a reve¬ 
lation for Rigdon. It touched on several points which had prompted 
Rigdon’s separation from Campbellism: 

Listen to the voice of the Lord your God . . . whose course is 
one eternal round, the same today as yesterday, and for¬ 
ever. ... Behold, verily, verily, I say unto my servant Sidney, 

I have looked upon thee and thy works. I have heard thy 
prayers, and prepared thee for a greater work. Thou art 
blessed, for thou shalt do great things. Behold thou wast sent 
forth, even as John, to prepare the way before me, and before 
Elijah which should come, and thou knewest it not. Thou 
didst baptize by water unto repentance, but they received 
not the Holy Ghost. But now I give unto thee a command¬ 
ment, that thou shalt baptize by water, and they shall receive 
the Holy Ghost by the laying on of the hands, even as the 
apostles of old. ... I will show miracles, signs, and wonders, 
unto all those who believe on my name. . . . The poor and 
the meek shall have the gospel preached unto them, and they 
shall be looking forth for the time of my coming, for it is 
nigh at hand (D&C 35:1, 3-6, 8, 15). 
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Like Rigdon, other Campbell followers, had sought a radical 
restoration which would include spiritual gifts. Lydia Partridge, 
a member of Rigdon’s congregation, believed in spiritual gifts 
and converted to Mormonism because, she said, “I saw the gos¬ 
pel in its plainness as it was taught in the New Testament, and I 
also knew that none of the sects of the day taught those things.” 56 
Lydia’s husband, Edward Partridge, shared her beliefs and had 
already concluded before the missionaries arrived that there was 
no true church on earth and that all “were without authority from 
God.” He had further decided that it was “absolutely necessary” 
for God to “reveal himself to man and confer authority upon some 
one, or more, before his church could be built up in the last days, 
or any time after the apostacy.” 57 

John Murdock, a Campbellite minister living near War- 
rensville, Ohio, also concluded prior to the appearance of the Mor¬ 
mon elders that a divine restoration of authority was needed. “If 
they are out of the way as we believe,” he said, “they have lost all 
authority.” There was only one way God’s authority could be 
restored: “The Lord must either send an angel to baptise the first 
man, or he must give a special command to some one man to 
baptise another.” 58 Murdock was not unlike other Seekers who 
believed in the restoration of authority but were uncertain about 
how it would be done. His Seekerism led him to await an outward 
spiritual manifestation that the Mormon missionaries indeed pos¬ 
sessed apostolic authority: 

I said, if it be so, their walk will agree with their profession, 
and the Holy Ghost will attend their ministration of the ordi¬ 
nances, and the Book of Mormon will contain the same plan 
of salvation as the Bible. ... I did not ask a sign of them by 
working a miracle . . . For I did not believe that the spirit 
would attend their ministration if the Book of Mormon was 
not true, neither if they were not sent forth of God. 

When he questioned some of their converts, he found that the 
“manifestation of the spirit attended the ministration of the ordi¬ 
nance of laying on hands.” After reading the Book of Mormon, 
Murdock recalled, “the spirit of the Lord rested on me, witness¬ 
ing to me the truth of the work.” On 5 November 1830, Murdock 
was baptized by Parley P. Pratt in the Chagrin River: 

And the spirit of the Lord sensibly attended the ministra¬ 
tion, and I came out of the water rejoicing and singing praises 
to God and the Lamb. An impression sensibly rested on my 
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mind that cannot by me be forgotten. . . . This was the third 
time that I had been immersed, but I never before felt the 
authority of the ordinance. But I felt it this time and felt as 
though my sins were forgiven. 59 

As a child, Parley P. Pratt, one of Rigdon’s converts, had 
been taught by his father “to venerate our Father in Heaven, Jesus 
Christ, His prophets and Apostles, as well as the Scriptures writ¬ 
ten by them.” However, Pratt reported that his father “belonged 
to no religious sect, and was careful to preserve his children free 
from all prejudice in favor of or against any particular denomina¬ 
tion, into which the so-called Christian world was then unhappily 
divided.” At age eighteen Pratt joined the Baptists but felt uneasy 
about their denial of spiritual gifts. Later, in about 1827, he con¬ 
verted to Campbellism after hearing “the ancient gospel in due 
form” preached by Rigdon. Although Pratt believed Rigdon 
preached the true gospel in “form,” he was concerned about the 
lack of spirit and authority: 

But still one great link was wanting to complete the chain of 
the ancient order of things; and that was, the authority to 
minister in holy things—the apostleship, the power which 
should accompany the form. This thought occurred to me as 
soon as I heard Mr. Rigdon make proclamation of the gos¬ 
pel. .. . These Reformers [Campbell and Rigdon] claimed 
no new commission by revelation, or vision from the Lord, 
while they had not the least shadow of claim by succession. 

“As none could claim the power, and authority, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost—at least so far as we knew,” Pratt joined the 
Campbellites, “thankful for even the forms of truth.” 60 However, 
when he discovered in 1830 that the Mormon gospel fulfilled his 
expectations of the restored church, he was baptized. It was Pratt 
who directed the Mormon missionaries to Rigdon’s group in Ohio. 

Given that Seeker seeds had been sown by one as influential 
as Ridgon, it is not suprising that the preaching of the Mormon 
missionaries quickly bore fruit. Their success in Ohio profoundly 
effected the newly organized church. As Mark McKiernan has 
observed, “Rigdon’s conversion and the missionary effort which 
followed transformed Mormonism from a New York-based sect 
with about a hundred members into one which was a major threat 
to Protestantism in the Western Reserve.” 61 
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Campbell was losing followers to the Mormon gospel, not 
because of the similarities but because of the differences. Mor- 
monism attracted those who, as historian Jan Shipps notes, “fol¬ 
lowed Alexander Campbell into the Disciples of Christ 
[Campbellite] restoration and, shortly thereafter, found themselves 
to be the members of just one more Protestant denomination.” 62 
Campbell found his followers moving toward a more radical kind 
of restoration that mirrored Seekerism elsewhere. 

The Mormon gospel also attracted others of a similar dispo¬ 
sition. Martin Harris said that in 1818 “the Spirit told me to join 
None of the churches for none had Authority from the Lord. . . . 
The Spirit told me that I might just as well plunge myself into the 
Water as to [let] eny of the Sects Baptise me so I Remained until 
the church Was organised by Joseph Smith the Prophet.” 63 At 
age fifteen, Joel Hills Johnson “read the Bible with much atten¬ 
tion, and joy would spring up in my heart with a testimony that 
the time would come when I should come in possession of. . . the 
faith once delivered to the Saints.” 64 Wilford Woodruff would not 
join any church until his conversion to Mormonism in 1833 “for 
the reason that I could not find any denomination whose doc¬ 
trines, faith and practice agreed with the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
or the ordinances and gifts which the Apostles taught.” 65 Wil¬ 
liam Huntington withdrew from the Presbyterians in 1832 because 
he believed “they had a form of Godliness but denied the power 
thereof.” He came to this conclusion after he had “searched the 
scriptures daily and found the faith once delivered to the Saints 
was not among men.” 66 Solomon Chamberlain said that an angel 
told him “all Churches and Denominations on the earth had become 
corrupt; and no Church of God [was] on the earth but that he 
would shortly r[a]ise up a Church, that would never be confounded 
nor brought down and be like unto the Apostolic Church.” 67 

Mormon historian Marvin Hill identified many of those in 
the larger primitive gospel movement who were attracted to 
Mormonism’s radical authority claims. He justifiably argues that 
“there were too many of the important leaders of early Mormon¬ 
ism who expressed allegiance to primitive gospelism before join¬ 
ing the Saints for it to be a matter of chance, or of no 
consequence.” 68 Indeed, Joseph Smith quickly discovered the truth 
of the declaration, which appeared repeatedly in his early revela¬ 
tions: “Behold the field is white already to harvest” (D&C 4:4, 
11:3, 12:3, 14:3). 
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Because of the similarity between Mormonism and some of 
the teachings of Alexander Campbell, some writers have suggested 
that Smith purloined his primitive gospel from the Campbellites 
via Sidney Rigdon. 69 This assertion suffers on several counts. First, 
it fails to recognize the differences between Campbell’s and 
Rigdon’s views. Second, Joseph Smith was exposed to Primitiv¬ 
ism and Seekerism early in life through his parents and others. 
And third, Gospel Primitivism and Seekerism appeared in the 
Book of Mormon long before Rigdon came in contact with Mor¬ 
monism. Thus Hill counters that the similarity between Mormons 
and Campbellites is because both groups “shared a common back¬ 
ground and a common experience within the burgeoning plural¬ 
istic society that emerged in early nineteenth century 
America.” 70 

However, Rigdon did influence Mormonism after his bap¬ 
tism in November 1830. The revelation given through Smith in 
December 1830 defined Rigdon’s role as follows: “Behold, it shall 
be given unto him [Smith] to prophesy; and thou shalt preach my 
gospel and call on the holy prophets [i.e., scriptures] to prove his 
words, as they shall be given him” (D&C 35:23). 71 Smith was to 
receive revelation; Rigdon to interpret, defend, and elaborate on 
them. Moreover, the influx of Rigdon’s followers and other Seek¬ 
ers provided the context within which Smith’s definition of res¬ 
toration would emerge (see chap. 5). 
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THREE 


THE 

Apostasy 

For early Mormons, apostasy from the primitive church was 
not just a matter of corrupt outward form but a loss of God’s 
spirit and authority to perform ordinances. Oliver Cowdery pro¬ 
claimed this radical view in the first issue of the Latter Day 
Saints ’ Messenger and Advocate, a Mormon newspaper appearing 
in Kirtland, Ohio, four years after the organization of the new 
church. It was also in this inaugural issue that Cowdery published 
the first printed account of priesthood restoration through angels. 
“Have men authority to administer [ordinances] in the name of 
Christ, who deny revelations?” he asked in September 1834. The 
true church, Cowdery explained, is “based, built, and sustained 
by immediate revelations in all ages of the world.” 1 Cowdery told 
readers that he intended to give a history of the ancient Christian 
church from its founding by Jesus Christ “till it lost its visibility 
on earth; was driven into darkness, or till God took the holy priest¬ 
hood unto himself, where it has been held in reserve to the present 
century.” 2 

Although the claim that the primitive Christian church fell 
into apostasy is as old as Luther’s reformation, the Seeker con¬ 
cept radically differed from that of most other Protestants, includ¬ 
ing those in the primitive gospel movement in America. Because 
Seekers held a radical concept of religious authority, they saw 
the apostasy of the visible church as complete and total. The world 
was in a state of spiritual apostasy only God could remedy. 

The European Reformers as well as the American Primitiv- 
ists held a concept of apostasy which focused on outward corrup¬ 
tion of the visible church—doctrines and formalities. Thus the 
church had been corrupted but not totally lost. The Primitivists 
especially did not see a need for the restoration of authority since 
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they believed the Bible contained all necessary authority for restor¬ 
ing the church. 

In America the trends of liberal reformation were set with 
the publication in 1793 of Unitarian Joseph Priestley’s 
three-volume work, History of the Corruptions of Christianity. In 
this influential work, Priestley meticulously detailed the outward 
corruption of the church and called for Christians to restore the 
church by purging it of false doctrines and practices. 3 

Alexander Campbell held such views. Although he believed 
that “all Christian sects are more or less apostatized from the 
institutions of the Saviour,” he did not believe in the total corrup¬ 
tion of the visible church. According to Campbell, if all believers 
could agree on the Bible’s authority in matters of doctrine and 
practice, strife and contention would end and order would be 
restored. Thus Campbell’s call for unity contained no claim to 
exclusive authority. 4 Thomas Campbell made it clear in 1831 that 
he believed the apostasy was limited to the outward corruption of 
the church and that he in no way believed in the concept of total 
apostasy. 5 

As early as 1590, Henry Barrowe had described the Seeker’s 
concept of apostasy in his book A Brief Discovery of the False 
Church: “There are already those in England who teach that the 
Church of Rome is no true Church, its ordinations and sacraments 
are ineffective, its ministry is void, but the original seed ofthe 
Anglican Church received baptism and ordination from ‘that ilse 
Church,’ therefore they say that its ministries (the Anglican)md 
its baptisms are void and empty.” 6 Seekers applied this criticsm 
to all churches. Ephraim Pagitt, an Anglican cleric and advoate 
of a presbyterian church government, reported in 1646 thatthe 
Seekers “deny that there is any true Church, or any true Miis- 
ter, or any Ordinances.” 7 

This position was stated even more clearly by William Erfery 
in 1648. Erbery, a spiritualistic Seeker and military chaplain, vote 
that the apostasy had left the church in mystical Babylon, “sice 
all the glory of the Gospel is gone, and all the gifts of the sirit 
constituting a Gospel Church are ceased.” 8 Erbery explictly 
warned the English Baptist congregations: “You are not in a caac- 
ity to baptize or be baptized, there being no true Administrator, lor 
a man sent of God with power from on high to baptize : First, becase 
you have not the faith ofthe Gospel. Secondly, you are fallen pm 
your first love, therefore the Apostacy is compleat and perfect nd 
appears most visible in your Churches.” 9 
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This same concept was held by American Seekers, both 
before and after the Revolution. One of the “great Disputes among 
Gods people,” Roger Williams wrote in 1652, is “whether [the] 
Apostles or Messengers sent out to teach and baptise, that is, to 
Convert the Nations, be yet an Ordinance of Christ Jesus contin¬ 
ued, or being extraordinary ceased?” According to Williams, the 
effect of the apostasy had been the destruction of the apostolic 
church, “a totall Routing of the Church and Ministry of Christ 
Jesus. . . . The Apostolical Commission and ministrie is long since 
interrupted and discontinued.” 10 “The unknowing zeale of 
Constantine and other Emperours,” Williams continued, 

did more hurt to Christ Jesus his Crowne and Kingdome, 
then the raging fury of the most bloody Neroes. In the per¬ 
secutions of the latter, Christians were sweet and fragrant, 
like spice pounded and beaten in morters: But those good 
Emperours, persecuting some erroneous persons, Arrius, &c. 
and advancing the professours of some Truths of Christ (for 
there was no small number of Truths lost in those times) and 
maintaining their Religion by the materiall Sword, I say by 
this meanes Christianity was ecclipsed, and the Professors 
of it fell asleep, Cant. 5 [i.e., Song of Solomon 5]. Babel or 
confusion was usher’d in, and by degrees the Gardens of the 
Churches of Saints were turned into the wilderness of whole 
Nations, untill the whole World became Christian or 
Christendome, Revel. 12 & 13. 11 

Asa Wild also spoke of the apostate condition of Christian¬ 
ity. Before Wild’s conversion to Seekerism, God showed him that 
his belief in the “commandments and doctrines of men” had spir¬ 
itually blinded him and that the Methodist church, to which he 
then belonged, was “so mixed and blended with darkness, error, 
and the traditions of men, that they . . . lead the enquiring soul 
away from the simplicity of the gospel.” “I had felt,” Wild wrote, 
“the burden of the dead church lying with great weight on my 
soul.” Because of his exposure to Seekerism, he “beheld the church 
of God . . . lying in ruins.” Finally, in 1823, God told Wild that 
“the present state of the professed church of Christ, is notori¬ 
ously corrupt, and degenerated from the purity of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity; that every denomination, though there are hundreds in 
all, are involved in the same fatal darkness, and bondage, though 
not all in equal degree.” 12 In another account of the same revela¬ 
tion-published in Amsterdam’s Mohawk Herald and reprinted in 
Joseph Smith’s community newspaper—Wild reported: “He also 
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told me, that every denomination of professing Christians had 
become extremely corrupt; many of which had never had any 
true faith at all. . . . Furthermore he said that all the different 
denominations of professing Christians, constituted the New Tes¬ 
tament Babylon ,” 13 

Wild’s concept of apostasy extended beyond visible corrup¬ 
tion. He criticized the churches for their lack of “true faith,” includ¬ 
ing spiritual gifts, and believed that latter-day restorers “will have 
higher authority, greater power, superior inspiration, and a greater 
degree of holiness, than was ever experienced before.” 14 In the 
Seeker view, the apostasy was so complete that only a new divine 
dispensation of power could correct it. 

The difference between Mormon and Campbellite concepts 
of apostasy became apparent on 4 February 1831 when Thomas 
Campbell wrote a letter to Sidney Rigdon denouncing the idea 
that Mormon converts were being rebaptized. He rejected as “anti- 
scriptural” the Mormon claim that “there has been none duly autho¬ 
rized to administer baptism, for the space of fourteen hundred 
years up to the present time, by showing that the church or the 
kingdom of Christ, must have been totally extinct during that 
period.” He reminded Rigdon that Jesus had promised that the 
gates of hell would not prevail against the church (Matt. 16:18). 15 

From his own study of the Bible, Joseph Smith concluded 
before age fourteen or fifteen that “mankind did not come unto 
the Lord but that they had apostatised from the true and living 
faith. There was no society or denomination that built upon the 
gospel of Jesus Christ as recorded in the New Testament.” In 
1820 or 1821, Smith received a heavenly vision which confirmed 
his early convictions. According to Smith’s earliest autobiogra¬ 
phy, Jesus declared to him: “Behold the world lieth in sin at this 
time and none doeth good, no not one. They have turned asside 
from the gospel and keep not my commandments. They draw 
near to me with their lips while their hearts are far from me.” 16 
Smith’s later 1838 history is even more clearly Seeker, stressing 
abominable “creeds” and corrupt clergy who teach the “form of 
godliness” but “deny the power thereof.” 17 

The shifting emphasis between the two versions of Joseph 
Smith’s story points to a larger change in his understanding of 
what the apostasy signified and what kind of authority was 
required for restoration. (The problems of religious authority are 
addressed in detail in chapter 5.) In general, charismatic or spir¬ 
itual authority was emphasized less, in favor of lineal (i.e., chain 
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of ordination) or legal (i.e., institutional) authority. In 1834 Cowdery 
wrote that the apostasy occurred when “God took the holy priest¬ 
hood unto himself.” Earlier Mormon descriptions of the apostasy 
lacked this concept of priesthood. Although Mormon descriptions 
of apostasy were always Seeker in tone—apostasy was complete 
and included loss of authority—the early emphasis was on spiri¬ 
tual apostasy and spiritual authority and only gradually became 
concerned with lineal-legal issues. 

The Book of Mormon never connects the apostasy with a 
loss of lineal-legal priesthood. Apostasy in the Book of Mormon 
is always portrayed as religious hypocrisy, unbelief, and the loss 
of the spirit. In the first description of the latter-day churches 
Smith translated, Jesus Christ declares to the Nephites that prior 
to his Advent there “shall be a great and a marvelous work” (3 
Ne. 21:9) when 

all lyings, and deceivings, and envyings, and strifes, and 
priestcrafts, and whoredoms, shall be done away. For it shall 
come to pass, saith the Father, that at that day whosoever 
will not repent and come unto my Beloved Son, them will I 
cut off from among my people, 0 house of Israel. . . . But if 
they will repent and hearken unto my words, and harden not 
their hearts, I will establish my church among them, and they 
shall come in unto the covenant and he numbered among 
this the remnant of Jacob [the Indians] (3 Ne. 21:19-20, 22). 

Jesus’ words, dictated just prior to the 15 May 1829 reception of 
authority (discussed in the previous chapter), are similar to the 
words in the revelation given the previous March (compare BofC 
4:5). Jesus describes a spiritual apostasy without detailing a loss 
of authority through a contaminated line of priesthood ordina¬ 
tion. This concept of apostasy is consistent throughout the rest 
of the Book of Mormon. 

In the Book of Mormon, the New World prophet Moroni 
describes the condition of the churches in the day when the Book 
of Mormon would come “out of the earth . . . even as if one should 
speak from the dead” (Morm. 8:26): 

It shall come in a day when the power of God shall be denied, 
and churches become defiled and be lifted up in the pride of 
their hearts; yea, even in a day when leaders of churches and 
teachers shall rise in the pride of their hearts, even to the 
envying of them who belong to their churches. . . . Yea, it 
shall come in a day when there shall be churches built up 
that shall say: Come unto me, and for your money you shall 
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be forgiven of your sins. 0 ye wicked and perverse and stiff¬ 
necked people, why have ye built up churches unto your¬ 
selves to get gain? Why have ye transfigured the holy word 
of God, that ye might bring damnation upon your souls? ..." 

Ye do walk in the pride of your hearts; and there are none 
save a few only who do not lift themselves up in the pride of 
their hearts, unto the wearing of very fine apparel, unto envy¬ 
ing, and strifes, and malice, and persecutions, and all man¬ 
ner of iniquities; and your churches, yea, even every one, have 
become polluted because of the pride of your hearts (8:28, 

32-33, 36). 

Moroni’s statement that in the last days “the power of God shall 
be denied” cannot be construed as a reference to the loss of priest¬ 
hood or to a break in the line of priesthood ordination as later 
Mormon conceptualizations of apostasy might suggest. “Power 
of God” is strictly spiritual, and its loss is attributed solely to 
spiritual pride, not to a break in the chain of ordination. Moroni 
makes clear what was to be denied when he states that his record 
“shall come in a day when it shall be said that miracles are done 
away” (8:26). 

Moroni’s view of the apostasy is clearer in subsequent pas¬ 
sages. In his last exhortation, he states that “if the day cometh 
that the power and gifts of God shall be done away among you, it 
shall be because of unbelief. And wo be unto the children of men 
if this be the case; for there shall be none that doeth good among 
you, no not one. For if there be one among you that doeth good, 
he shall work by the power and gifts of God” (Moro. 10:24-25). 
Moroni explains that these spiritual gifts come through “the power 
of the Holy Ghost,” without which no one can be saved (10:7, 17, 
26). Here Moroni makes the statement, harmonious with Seeker 
theology, that spiritual gifts are the outward manifestations of 
saving grace at work within the church. 

The first portion of the Book of Mormon, and the last to be 
translated—in June 1829—conforms to what has been said thus 
far about apostasy. The Book of Mormon prophet Nephi offers 
the following description of the latter-day Gentile churches: 

The Gentiles are lifted up in the pride of their eyes, and have 
stumbled, because of the greatness of their stumbling block, 
that they have built up many churches; nevertheless, they 
put down the power and miracles of God, and preach up unto 
themselves their own wisdom and their own learning, that 
they may get gain and grind upon the face of the poor. And 
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there are many churches built up which cause envyings, and 
strifes, and malice (2 Ne. 26:20-21). 

He again describes the churches at the time of the coming 
forth of the Book of Mormon: 

For it shall come to pass in that day that the churches which 
are built up, and not unto the Lord, when the one shall say 
unto the other: Behold, I, I am the Lord’s; and the others 
shall say: I, I am the Lord’s; and thus shall every one say 
that hath built up churches, and not unto the Lord—and they 
shall contend one with another; and their priests shall con¬ 
tend one with another, and they shall teach with their learn¬ 
ing, and deny the Holy Ghost, which giveth utterance. And 
they deny the power of God, the Holy One of Israel; and they 
say unto the people: Hearken unto us, and hear ye our pre¬ 
cept; for behold there is no God today, for the Lord and the 
Redeemer hath done his work, and he hath given his power 
unto men; behold, hearken ye unto my precept; if they shall 
say there is a miracle wrought by the hand of the Lord, believe 
it not; for this day he is not a God of miracles; he hath done 
his work (2 Ne. 28:3-6). 

Nephi thus condemns the latter-day clergy for their lack of 
spiritual endowment, not their lack of priesthood authority. 
“Because of pride, and because of false teachers, and false doc¬ 
trine,” Nephi continues, “their churches have become corrupted” 
(2 Ne. 28:11-12). The false doctrine that especially concerns Nephi 
is the teaching that God is no longer a God of miracles. Miracles 
have ceased because the churches lack faith and have lost the 
spirit, both necessary requirements for salvation. Repentance and 
water baptism are only the “gate,” but actual remission of sins 
comes only through reception of the Spirit (31:17). After water 
baptism “cometh the baptism of fire and of the Holy Ghost; and 
then can ye speak with the tongue of angels” (31:13). “This is the 
doctrine of Christ, and the only and true doctrine,” and those 
who teach otherwise do so at the peril of their salvation (31:21). 

The Book of Mormon’s description of apostasy, which con¬ 
sistently emphasizes religious hypocrisy and the loss of God’s 
spirit, has profound implications for the early Mormon concept 
of authority. At this early phase of development, neither Joseph 
Smith nor Oliver Cowdery had reason to interpret their reception 
of authority in a lineal-legal context. Rather, they emphasized its 
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charismatic qualities. Nevertheless, the early Mormon descrip¬ 
tion of apostasy, its emphasis on the loss of the spirit and accom¬ 
panying outward manifestations, was purely literalistic Seeker. 

The literalistic Seekers’ sense of the apostasy can be seen 
in their interpretation of one biblical image. Both Puritans and 
Seekers were inspired by the image of the “church in the 
wilderness,” which they derived from Revelation and Canticles. 
“And the woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath a place 
prepared of God, that they should feed her there a thousand two 
hundred and threescore days” (Rev. 12:6). “Who is this that 
cometh out of the wilderness . . . fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners?” (Cant. 3:6, 5:10). 
Although Puritans and Seekers used the symbol of the “church 
in the wilderness,” each interpreted it differently. 18 

Jonathan Winthrop and others saw in the New World a unique 
opportunity to put their Puritan ideals into practice unhampered 
by the monolithic institutions of Europe and England. Once in 
New England, the Puritans believed it was their divine obligation 
to convert the Indians, to build a holy society, and to establish 
and maintain a pure church. The phrase which captured New 
England’s sense of mission was popularized in Samuel Danforth’s 
11 May 1670 election day sermon: A Brief Recognition of New 
England’s Errand into the Wilderness . 19 

The wilderness was also seen as a place of refuge for the 
church. Because “all other Churches of Europe are brought to 
desolation,” Winthrop said, “the church hath noe place lefte to 
flie into but the wildernesse.” 20 “God doth sometime[s] raise up a 
Church out of a wildernesse,” maintained John Cotton, “to take 
us aside from disturbances, and temptations in populous 
Cities.” 21 God willing, the Puritans would create a “garden” in 
the midst of the “wilderness,” where their theocracy could flour¬ 
ish. In 1674, despite the perceived spiritual decline of New 
England’s youth, Increase Mather declared that God “hath turned 
this Wilderness into a Canaan, and here hath he given us Rest.” 22 
His son Cotton wrote in 1690 that the Puritan effort in New 
England had produced the Lord’s “Almost only Garden ... in 
the vast continent of America.” 23 

The wilderness was not only an empty place to which the 
church was to flee but also full of temptations and trials for test¬ 
ing and purifying the church. Many Puritans came to cherish the 
“Wilderness-condition” of their church, where they could prove 
their faith. Cotton Mather affirmed, “a wilderness was a place 
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where temptation was to be met withal.” 24 Elsewhere Mather wrote 
that when “the Church . . . fled into this Wilderness, [it] immedi¬ 
ately found, The Serpent cast out of his Mouth a Flood for the 
carrying of it away [Rev. 12:6, 12],” 25 “God hath led us into a 
wilderness . . . because he loved us,” declared Increase Mather 
in 1669. “Who knoweth but that he may send down his spirit 
upon us here, if we continue faithful before him”? 26 

The image of the church fleeing into the wilderness in order 
to purify itself was used repeatedly by Puritan ministers. Jonathan 
Mitchel of Cambridge reminded a group of Boston Puritans in 
1667 that “it is our Errand into the Wilderness to study and prac¬ 
tice true Scripture Reformation.” 27 John Higginson in his 1663 
election day sermon, The Cause of God and His People in New 
England, said, “when the Lord stirred up the spirits of so many 
of his people to come over into this wilderness, it was not for 
worldly wealth, or a better livelyhood here for the outward man,” 
but rather for “Reformation of Religion according to God’s 
word.” 28 “You have solemnly professed before God, Angels and 
Men,” Samuel Danforth reminded his listeners in 1671, that you 
came to “this waste and howling Wilderness” to worship God in 
purity and holiness. 29 When it became apparent that New 
England’s second generation was slipping into spiritual decline, 
the leading elders charged in 1671 that the backsliders were “turn¬ 
ing the pleasant gardens of Christ into a wilderness.” 30 Five years 
later Increase Mather lamented that the younger generation had 
“in great part forgotten our Errand in this Wilderness.” 31 

The Puritans believed they were the church in the wilder¬ 
ness, but the Seekers sought the true church in the “wilderness” 
of apostasy. For Seekers the wilderness became the symbol for 
the complete apostasy of the visible church. Both literalistic and 
spiritualistic Seekers spoke of the church in the wilderness. In 
1646, Ephraim Pagitt reported that some English Seekers had 
declared the church to be “in the wildernesse” and that they were 
seeking it. Other Seekers, Pagitt continued, “say that it [the 
church] is in the smoak of the Temple,” 32 undoubtedly a refer¬ 
ence to spiritualistic Seekers, whose beliefs were defended in John 
Saltmarsh’s Smoke in the Temple (1646). Spiritualistic Seekers Wil¬ 
liam Erbery and Henry Vane also spoke of the “Church in the 
Wilderness.” 33 

Roger Williams disputed the Puritan claim that they consti¬ 
tuted the church in the wilderness. He argued that the church 
was in the wilderness of apostasy, not the wilderness of America, 
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and debated the point with John Cotton. 34 Because of the apos¬ 
tasy, Williams argued, “the Church and Ministry of Christ Jesus, 
[was] put to flight, and retired into the Wildernesse of 
Desolation.” 35 Williams looked forward to the church’s “coming 
out of the Babylonian Apostacy & Wilderness.” 36 In 1659 George 
Fox declared that “the despised People of the LORD called 
QUAKERS” are “of the Seed of that Woman, who hath been 
long fled into the WILDERNESS.” 37 

In October 1830, shortly after the organization of his Church 
of Christ, Joseph Smith dictated a revelation in which God 
declared: “this church have I established and called forth out of 
the wilderness” (D&C 33:5). Two years later, while revising Rev¬ 
elation 12, Smith clearly identified the woman in the wilderness 
as “the church of God” and changed the reference about 1260 
days to “years” (Rev. 12:5, 7, Inspired Version). Another revela¬ 
tion in 1832 explained that the “whore, even Babylon” drove the 
ancient “church into the wilderness” (D&C 86:3). When Smith 
revised one of his early revelations in 1835, he made it reflect the 
Seeker sense of the church in the wilderness. Instead of declar¬ 
ing a “reformation” of the churches, the altered revelation 
announced that Mormonism was “the beginning of the rising up 
and the coming forth of my church out of the wilderness [Cant. 
3:6]—clear as the moon, and fair as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners [Cant. 6:10]” (D&C 5:14; BofC 4:5). At the 
dedication of the Kirtland temple on 27 March 1836, Smith prayed 
that “the church may come forth out of the wilderness of dark¬ 
ness, and shine forth fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terri¬ 
ble as an army with banners” (D&C 109:73). Echoed here was a 
Seeker concept of the church in the wilderness. 

Notions about apostasy were closely intertwined with opin¬ 
ions about the Catholic church. The Book of Mormon proclaimed 
that all churches had “gone out of the way” (2 Ne. 28:11) and 
particularly singled out the Catholic church as the “most abomi¬ 
nable above all other churches” (1 Ne. 13:5; cf. v. 26). At first 
glance, this seemed little more than a typical Protestant denunci¬ 
ation of Catholicism. 

Although the Book of Mormon appeared years before the 
high point of American anti-Catholicism, when convents were 
burned in Boston and New York, anti-Catholic sentiment had 
existed from the early days of colonization. The Puritans had left 
England when bitterness against Catholics was at its peak there. 
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Catholicism was not only a competing theology but a force plot¬ 
ting with France and Spain to overthrow the English government— 
a civic as well as a religious concern. 38 

Anti-Catholicism, mingled with concerns about apostasy, was 
as old as the Reformation. Luther himself, in an introduction to 
Robert Barnes’s History of the Popes in 1536, said that “all who 
have the spirit of Christ know well that they can bring no higher 
or more acceptable praise offering to God than all they can say or 
write against this bloodthirsty, unclean, blasphemic whore of the 
devil.” 39 But the establishment of English Protestantism under 
Henry VIII and subsequent intrigues to place a Catholic on the 
throne were more immediate influences on seventeenth-century 
anti-Catholic sentiment. 

Few Catholics were in the colonies during the seventeenth 
century, but by 1790 the Irish were immigrating in significant 
numbers to Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; and Catholics 
were also centering in Maryland and Pennsylvania. Nearly all of 
the colonies had legal sanctions against Catholics. 40 The Puritans 
tried to prevent the introduction of Romish influences by exclud¬ 
ing all Irish from entering the colony and by instituting oaths of 
allegiance which denounced the Pope. 41 

The Quebec Act of 1774, a measure designed to extend reli¬ 
gious toleration to the Catholics in Quebec and to include in that 
province the French settlers of the Ohio territory, aroused strong 
colonial opposition. Americans accused the crown of secretly plot¬ 
ting with Rome to establish Popery on their borders. “We may 
live,” one editorialist declared, “to see our churches converted 
into mass houses and our lands plundered by tythes for the sup¬ 
port of the Popish clergy. The Inquisition may erect her standard 
in Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia may yet experience 
the carnage of St. Bartholomew’s Day.” 42 One pamphleteer 
warned: “If Gallic Papists have a right/ To worship their own 
way/ Then farewell to the Liberties,/ Of poor America.” 43 John 
Trumbull believed that England “Struck bargains with the Rom¬ 
ish churches/ Infallibility to purchase;/ Set wide for Popery the 
door,/ Made friends with Babel’s scarlet whore.” 44 

Between the adoption of the federal constitution in 1787 and 
1820, a spirit of liberalism led many states to change anti-Catholic 
laws. Vermont began the trend in 1786 by dropping an 
anti-Catholic clause in its constitution, South Carolina followed in 
1790, New Hampshire in 1792, and New York removed its oath 
against Catholics in 1822. But from 1820 to 1829, anti-Catholicism 
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again increased and the “No-Popery crusade” took real form. Some 
historians have blamed large-scale foreign immigration for this 
Protestant reaction. The influx of immigrants, especially Irish, 
did bring unprecedented growth for the Catholic church. In 1807 
there were 70,000 Catholics in the United States. By 1830 the 
number had increased to 600,000. 45 

During the Papal Jubilee of Leo XII in 1827, Catholics made 
a bid for new converts. In October 1829, the first Provincial Coun¬ 
cil of Catholicity in America, which met in Baltimore, recom¬ 
mended native rather than foreign bishops. Protestants saw these 
developments as signs of the Catholic church’s growing strength 
in America. One editor called the Baltimore gathering a “singu¬ 
lar specimen of papal authority exercised over the people of a 
free country.” 46 

In Adam Clarke’s popular nineteenth-century commentary 
on the Bible, Revelation’s description of the “great whore that 
sitteth upon many waters” was explained as a reference “no doubt” 
to the “Latin Church.” Commenting on the whore’s wealth, Clarke 
wrote that it “strikingly represents the most pompous and costly 
manner in which the Latin Church has held forth to the nations 
the rites and ceremonies of its idolatrous and corrupt worship.” 47 
Clarke’s commentary on Revelation was reproduced in Josiah 
Priest’s View of the Expected Christian Millennium published in 
Albany, New York, in 1828. 48 Charles Crawford, in his 1783 poem 
The Christian, referred to the Pope as “the man of sin” and to 
the Roman church as “the whore.” 49 The New York Telescope in 
1825 stated, “our clergy call the church of Rome ‘Mystery, Babylon 
the Great, the mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth.’ ” 50 In 1835, Joseph Smith’s scribe, Oliver Cowdery, men¬ 
tioned that the Baptists, Presbyterians, and others referred to the 
Catholic church as “the Beast.” 51 

It is thus not surprising that in the Book of Mormon Nephi 
sees in vision, “the foundation of a great church . . . which is most 
abominable above all other churches” (1 Ne. 13:4-5). Nephi, six 
hundred years before John the Revelator, labels this church with 
the epithets the book of Revelation would apply to the apocalyp¬ 
tic woman: “great and abominable” (13:6/ Rev. 17:5), “mother of 
harlots” (13:34,14:16,17/ Rev. 17:5), and “whore of all the earth” 
(14:10, 11, 12/ Rev. 17:1). Nephi also describes the whore’s gold, 
silver, silks, scarlets, fine-twined linen, all manner of precious 
clothing, and daughter harlots, which he says are “the desires of 
this great and abominable church” (13:7-8/ Rev. 17:4-5). 52 
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Because the Book of Mormon singles out the Catholic church 
as the “most abominable above all other churches” (1 Ne. 13:5; 
cf. v. 26), one might conclude that the Book of Mormon’s descrip¬ 
tion of this church is typically Protestant. But the Book of Mor¬ 
mon surprises readers when it concludes its description of the 
“mother of harlots” with a Seeker twist. According to Seekers, 
Protestants were as corrupt as Catholics. Asa Wild, for example, 
proclaimed that “all the different denominations of professing Chris¬ 
tians, constituted the New Testament Babylon . . . this mother of 
harlots.” 53 Solomon Chamberlain, a Seeker who was one of the 
first converts to Mormonism, soon after an 1816 vision proclaimed 
that “all denominations on earth were as John said constituted 
the great whore of all the earth.” 54 Quakers, too, retained the 
Seeker attitude by branding all opponents “the Great Whore.” 55 

Mormons held the same view. In 1841, Mormon apostle Par¬ 
ley P. Pratt commented that although the Protestants call the 
Catholic church the “mother of harlots” and believe her to be in a 
state of apostasy, still, they draw their authority from her. 56 In 
1845, Mormon apostle John Taylor wrote that “the old church is 
the mother [of harlots] and the protestants are the lewd 
daughters.” 57 Roger Williams believed that the Church of England 
was “a daughter ... of the great whore of Rome,” which aided 
the papist cause by also persecuting God’s saints. 58 

So also, in the Book of Mormon, after describing the Cath¬ 
olic church as the “most abominable above all other churches,” 
Nephi writes, “and I saw many harlots” (1 Ne. 13:5, 7). He then 
elaborates along Seeker theology: “There are save two churches 
only; the one is the church of the Lamb of God, and the other is 
the church of the devil; wherefore, whoso belongeth not to the 
church of the Lamb of God belongeth to that great church, which 
is the mother of abominations; and she is the whore of all the 
earth” (1 Ne. 14:10). 

Mormons believed that the worst sin of the mother church 
was complicity in the alteration of the Bible. “They have taken 
away from the gospel of the Lamb many parts which are plain 
and most precious,” Nephi learns in the Book of Mormon. This 
was done “that they might pervert the right ways of the Lord, 
that they might blind the eyes and harden the hearts of the chil¬ 
dren of men” (1 Ne. 13:26-27). Because of the altered condition 
of the Bible, “an exceeding great many” of the Gentiles “do stum¬ 
ble, yea, insomuch that Satan hath great power over them” 
(13:29). 59 
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Seeker doubts about scripture were identical to the Mor¬ 
mon position. Seekers renounced scripture as a sure means of 
salvation because they believed that “the original manuscripts have 
been lost.” 60 Anglican Richard Baxter reported that the Seekers 
“taught that our Scripture was uncertain” and that “true” Scrip¬ 
ture was “lost.” 61 This concept of scripture was retained by the 
Seekers who converted to Quakerism. 62 Hence Protestants 
believed the Seekers were “anti-scripturalists.” “Seekers,” Baxter 
wrote in 1660, “are questioning all things, and endeavouring to 
disparage the holy Scriptures.” 63 The Protestant position was best 
illustrated by Adam Clarke’s own confidence in the extant manu¬ 
scripts and in his criticisms of the Catholic church based on his 
reading of the Bible. 64 

Thus the Seeker and Mormon concepts of apostasy are to 
be distinguished from the position held by other Primitivists. For 
Seekers and early Mormons, contemporary sectarian strife and 
theological debate underscored the completeness of the apostasy 
from Jesus Christ’s original church and intensified the need for a 
restoration. 
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FOUR 


THE 

“Doctrines of Devils” 


Dismayed by the multifariousness of competing religious doc¬ 
trines, Joseph Smith found such diversity evidence of the apos¬ 
tasy from Jesus’ original church. Seekers shared this conviction 
and, like the Mormons, also came to criticize what they saw as 
the overly intellectual and “heartless” doctrines of Calvinism which 
had come to America with the Puritans. 

Calvinism originated with French reformer John Calvin (orig¬ 
inally Jean Cauvin, 1509-64) and his doctrines elaborated in 
Institutes of the Christian Religion (1536). Puritans in England and 
America embraced what had come to be known as the five points 
of Calvinism: (1) unconditional election—those who are saved are 
chosen by God and in no way earn salvation through “works”; (2) 
limited atonement—Jesus’ death saves some but not all people; 
(3) total depravity—humankind is by nature corrupt; (4) irresist¬ 
ible grace—regeneration is a gift from God; and (5) the final per¬ 
severance of the saints—once a person is saved he or she will 
never fall from grace. “Not man, but God alone is the author of 
Regeneration,” Increase Mather insisted in 1684, “so men are 
altogether passive in their Conversion, and the Eternal Spirit is 
the only principal Agent therein.” 1 

Maryland was the only seventeenth-century colony in the 
New World with a substantial number of Catholics. The remain¬ 
ing colonies were overwhelmingly Protestant and, except for a 
handful of German Lutherans, predominantly Calvinist. But Cal¬ 
vinism in America began to decline in the mid-1600s as the Puri¬ 
tan oligarchy gave way to the economic interests of New England’s 
second generation, which found the extreme Calvinism of their 
parents a hinderance to economic growth. 2 By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, most Calvinist churches had splintered 
under pressure of theological controversy. 
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Arminian theology, which stressed one’s freedom to choose 
between good and evil and emphasized humankind’s role in their 
own salvation, presented a persistent challenge to Calvinist think¬ 
ing. Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609), a Dutch theologian, challenged 
all five points of Calvinism. Some leaders of the Church of England, 
under the direction of Archbishop Laud (1573-1645), embraced 
Arminianism and were immediately criticized by English Puri¬ 
tans. 3 

Post-Revolutionary Primitivists participated in the rejection 
of Calvinism. Abner Jones withdrew from the Calvinistic Bap¬ 
tists because he could not accept the doctrine of election. 4 Elias 
Smith also doubted the doctrine of election and withdrew from 
the Baptists, founding “The Christian Connexion” in 1803. 5 The 
emotional conversions of the Kentucky camp meetings caused 
Barton W. Stone to pursue further his own doubts about elec¬ 
tion.Alexander Campbell liked to see himself as neither Calvin¬ 
ist nor Arminian, but his position was fundamentally Arminian. 7 

Earlier Seekers had been Calvinists. Roger Williams, for 
example, attacked the Quakers for accepting the Arminian con¬ 
cept of universal atonement. Later Seekers struggled with these 
issues. Asa Wild’s turmoil because of his Calvinist upbringing is 
particularly instructive. From an early age Wild desired to be 
forgiven of his sins and to be “renewed by the power and grace of 
God.” But he resisted these spiritual promptings and “went on 
carelessly in sin and disobedience.” His parents had taught him 
that anything one did before conversion was “only an abomina¬ 
tion in the sight of God; at least, that our most sincere service 
could not be accepted by Him, because it does not spring from 
holy love or a new heart.” He had been taught to believe that “all 
the prayers, tears, repentance, reformation and obedience of an 
unconverted person, would not render it any more probable that 
God would convert his soul, than though he was destitute of them, 
and going on in thoughtlessness and sin.” The doctrine of “uncon¬ 
ditional election,” Wild reported, was “the sentiment of the greater 
part of the Calvinists in the New England States, and of some in 
the State of New York.” 8 

The doctrines of Calvinism left Wild spiritually discouraged. 
He later confessed that at the age of twenty-two he had become 
“one of the greatest adepts in wickedness,” but he struggled with 
guilt: “I saw myself guilty, depraved, and hell-deserving, exposed 
to the wrath of an angry God, and the pains of everlasting 
punishment.” However, the “fatal doctrines of Calvinism” had “a 
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powerful tendency to dampen and stifle the conviction wrought 
in my soul by the Holy Spirit.” In this spiritually weak condition, 
Wild confessed, “When I thought of leaving my gay and sinful 
companions, forsaking all my youthful vanities and folly, when I 
thought of living soberly, righteously and Godly, ... I thought 
the cross was rather too heavy, and the path rather too narrow.” 9 
He would procrastinate his repentance again and again. 

When Wild finally decided to forsake his sins, he experi¬ 
enced a “witness that God, for Christ’s sake, had forgiven all my 
trespasses, and adopted me into his family.” Yet he allowed his 
ideas about election to lull him into security, and he soon slipped 
back into his old sinful ways. Wild would later lament: “I contin¬ 
ued to drink into the accursed doctrines of the Calvinistic sys¬ 
tem, till I became wholly destitute of all the reality of internal, 
heart religion.” His backsliding, Wild concluded, was “one part 
of the baneful consequences of the doctrine of unconditional per¬ 
severance; or the doctrine that teaches the impossibility of falling 
from grace, or losing the favor of God.” Calvinism, Wild believed, 
“lulls the mind to sleep in its sins, . . . and fatally entraps it in 
‘the snare of the Devil.’ ” “It is said by the Calvinists,” he wrote, 
“that though the Christian may fall into sin, and that very notori¬ 
ously, and scandalously; yet he continues in the favour, and love 
of God;—that a person may even commit murder, adultery, and 
crimes too black to mention, and at the same time be a Christian, 
and an heir of heaven.” This Wild called an “impious, 
flesh-pleasing, and blasphemous doctrine.” 10 

When Wild became convinced of the error of these teach¬ 
ings and sought the favor of God through repentance, “the Lord 
graciously heard and answered . . . these fresh anointings diffused 
a sweetness, happiness, and such a degree of fortitude and spiri¬ 
tual strength through my soul, that I was enabled to overcome 
sin.” After this, Wild said, “God began to reveal to me the neces¬ 
sity of having a deeper work of grace wrought in my heart.” Wild 
believed God had begun his “preparatory work” within him by 
“communicating to [his] mind a superior degree of light” until 
“the whole, and every part of [his] fallen, depraved nature, [had 
been] eradicated from [his] heart.” 11 

The Book of Mormon sounded a congruent critique of Cal¬ 
vinism. In fact, Alexander Campbell quoted passages from the 
Book of Mormon such as “the atonement is infinite for all 
mankind” (2 Ne. 25:16) and then sarcastically stated that “the 
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Calvinists were in America before Nephi.” 12 In the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, for example, the apostate Zoramites cite the doctrine of elec¬ 
tion in prayer: “We believe that thou hast elected us to be thy 
holy children; and . . . thou hast elected us that we shall be saved, 
whilst all around us are elected to be cast by thy wrath down to 
hell” (Al. 31:16-17). 

Like Asa Wild, the Book of Mormon promotes Arminian- 
ism. Because humans “are redeemed from the fall they have 
become free forever, knowing good from evil; to act for them¬ 
selves and not to be acted upon” (2 Ne. 2:26). They are “left to 
choose good or evil” (Al. 13:3). Humans are thus responsible for 
their own acts. It is mortal men and women who choose Jesus, 
not Jesus who chooses them. “Ye must stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, to be judged according to your works” (Morm. 
6:21), states the Book of Mormon. “Whosoever will come may 
come and partake of the waters of life freely; and whosoever will 
not come the same is not compelled to come; but in the last day it 
shall be restored unto him according to his deeds” (Al. 42:27). 
Alma declares that God “granteth unto men according to their 
desire, whether it be unto death or unto life; yea, I know that he 
allotteth unto men, yea, decreeth unto them decrees which are 
unalterable, according to their wills, whether they be unto salva¬ 
tion or unto destruction” (Al. 29:4). The seer Nephi also perceived 
grace as conditional: “We know that it is by grace that we are 
saved, after all we can do” (2 Ne. 25:23). 

Whereas Calvinists believed that Jesus’ atonement applied 
only for those predestined to salvation, Arminians stressed that 
the Atonement was available to all, although all may not avail 
themselves of its benefits. The Book of Mormon asserts the Armin- 
ian teaching that “the way is prepared from the fall of man, and 
salvation is free” (2 Ne. 2:4). Jesus makes universal “intercession 
for all the children of men; and they that believe in him shall be 
saved” (2 Ne. 2:9). Jesus came to “die for all men, that all men 
might become subject unto him” (2 Ne. 9:5). Nephi declares that 
“the atonement... is infinite for all mankind” (2 Ne. 25:16). Sim¬ 
ilarly Nephi explains: 

[Jesus Christ] doeth not anything save it be for the benefit of 
the world; for he loveth the world, even that he layeth down 
his own life that he may draw all men unto him. Wherefore, 
he commandeth none that they shall not partake of his salva¬ 
tion. Behold, doth he cry unto any, saying: Depart from me? 

Behold, I say unto you, Nay; but he saith: Come unto me all 
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ye ends of the earth, buy milk and honey, without money and 
without price. . . . Hath he commanded any that they should 
not partake of his salvation? Behold I say unto you, Nay; but 
he hath given it free for all men; and he hath commanded his 
people that they should persuade all men to repentance. 
Behold, hath the Lord commanded any that they should not 
partake of his goodness? Behold I say unto you, Nay; but all 
men are privileged the one like unto the other, and none are 
forbidden (2 Ne. 26:24-25, 27-28). 

The Book of Mormon prophet Abinadi argues that anyone 
who believes God will redeem his people “are his seed, or they 
are the heirs of the kingdom of God” (Mos. 15:11). And Book of 
Mormon missionaries “were desirous that salvation should be 
declared to every creature, for they could not bear that any human 
soul should perish; yea, even the very thoughts that any soul should 
endure endless torment did cause them to quake and tremble” 
(Mos. 28:3; see also 28:7; Al. 3:19; 5:48; 9:17). 

The Book of Mormon also predictably teaches that those 
who are saved can fall from grace. Nephi warns followers: “Unless 
a man shall endure to the end, in following the example of the 
Son of the living God, he cannot be saved” (2 Ne. 31:16; see also 
1 Ne. 13:37; 2 Ne. 31:15, 20; 3 Ne. 15:9). Alma addresses those 
who have “gone astray,” warning, “If ye will not hearken unto 
the voice of the good shepherd, . . . behold, ye are not the sheep 
of the good shepherd” (Al. 5:37-38). The early Mormon “Arti¬ 
cles and Covenants” similarly denounced the concept of prede¬ 
termination by stating explicitly that “there is a possibility that 
man may fall from grace” (D&C 20:32). And in his 1832 first 
vision account Joseph Smith rejected the Calvinistic doctrine of a 
limited atonement. When Jesus appeared he declared: “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee ... I was crucifyed for the world that all those 
who believe on my name may have Eternal life.” 13 

Still, as Marvin Hill has pointed out, there are “remnants” 
of Calvinism both in the Book of Mormon and in early Mormon 
doctrine. 14 For example, the Book of Mormon states that “the 
natural man is an enemy to God” (Mos. 3:19) and that “because 
of the fall our natures have become evil continually” (Eth. 3:2). 
Yet such “remnants” were characteristic of other contemporary 
Arminian groups as demonstrated by the rhetoric of the revival¬ 
ists. Early Mormon convert Eli Gilbert placed Mormonism some¬ 
where between “mungrel Calvinism and crippled arminianism.” 15 
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Certainly early Mormons, like Seekers and other Primitivists, par¬ 
ticipated in the general rejection of Calvinism characteristic of 
the times. 

However, one radical reaction against Calvinist doctrine, that 
of the Universalists, was condemned by Primitivists, Seekers, and 
early Mormons. Universalists argued for universal salvation or 
“restoration”—that Jesus’ atonement applies to all regardless of 
performance in mortality. Thus Universalists stressed God’s mercy 
rather than vengence and threw the gates of heaven open wide, 
extending salvation to everyone. 

The Universalists first convened as a body in Oxford, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, in 1785. 16 They flourished among the uneducated rural 
inhabitants of northern New England and soon spread into New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Although its rate of growth could 
not match that of the leading denominations in the United States, 
Universalism was nevertheless a concern for the more orthodox 
churches during the early decades of the nineteenth century. 17 
The Boston Recorder declared in 1834 that “Universalism is the 
reigning heresy of the day. It is spreading itself far and wide. It is 
poisoning more minds, and ruining more souls, than any, if not all 
other heresies among us.” 18 

Universalism in New England began with the teachings of 
John Murray (1741-1815), an Englishman who landed in New 
Jersey in 1770 and who is usually credited with laying the foun¬ 
dation for Universalism as a denomination. Although Murray was 
a Calvinist in every other respect, he discarded the notion that 
Jesus had suffered only for the elect. Murray believed that some 
would be punished in the next life for unbelief, not for sin, and 
that after being punished all would be redeemed and reconciled 
to God, thus making a “restitution of all things” (Acts 3:21). 

Another Englishman who exerted some influence on Amer¬ 
ican Universalism was Elhanan Winchester (1751-97). 
Winchester’s Universalism was similar to Murray’s. He believed 
in an interim period of suffering, but he differed from Murray in 
believing that humankind would be punished in the afterlife, per¬ 
haps for 50,000 years, for its sins and that salvation would come 
only after complete purgation. 

If Murray was troubled by Winchester’s version of Univer¬ 
salism, he was even more concerned by those who argued that 
upon death one could be quickly restored to holiness and happi¬ 
ness and return immediately to God’s presence. As early as 1790, 
Murray lamented that “some dangerous errors [were] creeping 
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in among the people, and I am afraid they will prevail. They teach 
that the day of the Lord is past, that there is no future sorrow to 
be apprehended.” 19 

In an attempt to unify their teachings, the General Conven¬ 
tion of Universalists adopted in 1803 the following as an article of 
faith: “We believe that there is one God, whose nature is Love, 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, 
who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness.” 20 However, this statement was vague enough to 
allow disagreement to persist. Universalists who followed 
Winchester’s belief that humans will suffer a period of punish¬ 
ment in the afterlife before being saved became known as 
“Restorationists.” Those who denied punishment after death were 
sometimes called “Ultra Universalists.” 21 The term “restoration,” 
however, was a catch word for both groups, who used it to refer 
to the “final restoration of all men to happiness.” 22 

Other developments in Universalism took place under Hosea 
Ballou (1772-1852). In his influential 1805 book A Treatise on 
Atonement, he rejected the notion of the trinity and set Universal¬ 
ism on the theological road that eventually led to union with the 
Unitarians. He also rejected the idea of a vicarious atonement 
and was unsure about the nature and duration of future punish¬ 
ment, although he emphatically denounced the assertion that the 
scriptures proved “the endless misery of a mortal being.” 23 Later 
Ballou would take a stand against future retribution. 24 

Orthodox Christians believed that Universalists denied the 
justice of God, ignored clear references in the Bible to endless 
torment in hell, promoted immoral behavior, and neglected repen¬ 
tance. Orthodox Christians were especially troubled by the ultra- 
Universalist claim that there was neither a devil nor hell. For exam¬ 
ple, on 25 August 1826, the Gospel Advocate, a Universalist 
newspaper published in Buffalo, New York, declared that “the 
devil is a nonentity, and an endless hell of brimstone a 
bug-bear.” 25 On 3 March 1826 the same paper printed a letter 
from an orthodox Christian which asserted that Universalists 
“blasphemiously assert that there is neither hell nor devil.” 26 

Universalists declared “holiness and true happiness are insep¬ 
arably connected: and that believers ought to be careful to main¬ 
tain order and practice good works,” but urged for such behavior 
because it is “good and profitable unto man,” not to avoid pun¬ 
ishment or hell. 27 Orthodox Christians argued that punishment 
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was necessary to motivate obedience to God’s law and that with¬ 
out constraints public safety and democracy were threatened. In 
1779, Murray tried to allay fears: “As dwellers in the world, though 
not of it, we hold ourselves bound to yield obedience to every 
ordinance of men, for God’s sake, and we will be peaceable and 
obedient subjects to the powers that are ordained of God in all 
civil cases.” 28 But misunderstanding persisted. Forty years later, 
for example, the presiding Methodist elder of New York’s Black 
River Conference in a debate with a local Universalist attacked 
his beliefs “as equally destructive of individual peace and public 
safety.” 29 

Primitivists and Seekers were also troubled by Universal- 
ism. Alexander Campbell spoke out against the Universalists in 
1825, declaring that “all the Universalists on earth cannot pro¬ 
duce one sentence in all the revelations of God that says any thing 
about the termination of the punishment of the wicked.” 30 Seeker 
Erastus Hanchett wrote against both Calvinism and Universal- 
ism, stating that “people do not know the scriptures nor the power 
of God; if they did, they would hold no such doctrines.” He argued 
that everyone cannot possibly be saved since God promised to 
bless only Abraham’s seed; and since one can become Abraham’s 
seed only through spiritual regeneration, everyone will not be 
saved. 31 

That the Book of Mormon referred to Universalism was rec¬ 
ognized by both Mormons and non-Mormons alike. Alexander 
Campbell claimed that it “decides all the great controversies,” 
including “eternal punishment.” 32 E. D. Howe, interpreting the 
first chapter of Alma, wrote: “The name of our ancient Univer¬ 
salist is called Nehor.” 33 A four-page printed Mormon document 
from about 1835 refers to Book of Mormon characters as “Nehor 
the Universalian” and “Amlici the Universalist.” 34 An early con¬ 
vert, Eli Gilbert, read the Book of Mormon and remembered how 
“it bore hard upon my favorite notions of universal salvation.” 35 

In addition, the Book of Mormon refers to those in “the last 
days” who would teach Universalism. Moroni writes that the Book 
of Mormon would come forth in a day “when there shall be many 
who will say, Do this, or do that, and it mattereth not, for the 
Lord will uphold such at the last day. But wo unto such, for they 
are in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity” (Morm. 
8:31). Nephi refers first to latter-day Universalists, who say, “Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die; and it shall be well 
with us,” then to the Restorationists, who say, “Eat, drink, and 
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be merry; nevertheless, fear God—he will justify in committing a 
little sin; yea, lie a little, take the advantage of one because of his 
words, dig a pit for thy neighbor; there is no harm in this; and do 
all these things, for tomorrow we die; and if it so be that we are 
guilty, God will beat us with a few stripes, and at last we shall be 
saved in the kingdom of God” (2 Ne. 28:7-8). That Nephi is describ¬ 
ing an organized group rather than a prevailing attitude is indi¬ 
cated by his explicit reference to latter-day “churches” which 
would “contend one with another” (28:3, 4). He condemns the 
teachings of these churches as “false and vain and foolish 
doctrines” (28:9). He seems also to refer to Universalism when 
he further prophesies that Satan in the last days would deceive 
many because he “telleth them there is no hell; and he saith unto 
them: I am no devil, for there is none” (28:22). 

The Book of Mormon describes a Universalist sect among 
the ancient Nephites. A dissident Nehor teaches “that all man¬ 
kind should be saved at the last day, and that they need not fear 
nor tremble, but that they might lift up their heads and rejoice; 
for the Lord had created all men, and had also redeemed all men; 
and, in the end, all men should have eternal life” (Al. 1:3-4). Nehor 
wins converts and founds a church which contends against the 
established and more orthodox “church of God” headed by Alma. 
When Nehor debates the more orthodox Gideon about theology, 
he draws his sword and murders Gideon, for which he is taken to 
the top of a hill and hanged because “this people must abide by 
the law” (1:14). Before he dies, Nehor acknowledges, “between 
the heavens and the earth, that what he had taught to the people 
was contrary to the word of God; and there he suffered an igno¬ 
minious death” (1:15). 

The lesson for Universalists was clear. Just as Nehor suf¬ 
fered death for breaking the law, so he would also suffer eternal 
death for disobeying God’s commandments. And just as he 
acknowledged his error “between the heavens and the earth,” he 
would suffer “between death and the resurrection” (Al. 40:11-14). 
Later, Book of Mormon missionaries enounter the inhabitants of 
the city of Ammonihah, who are “of the profession of Nehor” 
(Al. 14:16, 18; 15:15). The missionary Amulek declares to them 
that “the Lord surely shall come to redeem his people; but that 
he should not come to redeem them in their sins, but to redeem 
them from their sins” (He. 5:10; Al. 11:36-37). 

Univeralists in Joseph Smith’s day would have understood 
Amulek’s argument. Elhanan Winchester, for example, argued 
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in his Lectures on the Prophecies that the “foundation” for under¬ 
standing the “doctrine of salvation” was found in Matthew 1:21: 
“And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 
JESUS: for he shall save his people from their sins.” He reasoned 
that since “all men are certainly the people of Jesus, . . . conse¬ 
quently he shall save all mankind from their sins.” 36 The ortho¬ 
dox disagreed. Charles Marford of Victor, New York, for exam¬ 
ple, preached in about 1819 that “Christ is a Savior to Save his 
people from their Sins, and not in them and those that think oth¬ 
erwise will be overthrown with that dreadful overthrow with which 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorah.” 37 

Charles Finney did not think this argument a strong one 
against Universalists. “I have heard men preach against the idea 
that men are saved in their sins, and they supposed they were 
preaching down Universalist doctrine. Universalists believe no 
such thing.” 38 Universalist Hosea Ballou complained in 1805 that 
“the opposers of universalism have generally written and con¬ 
tended the doctrine, under an entire mistaken notion of it. They 
have endeavored to show the absurdity of believing that men could 
be received into the kingdom of glory and righteousness in their 
sins ; which no Universalist ever believed.” He reminded readers 
that “the salvation which God wills is a salvation from sin .” 39 

In the Book of Mormon, Alma’s son Corianton had forsaken 
his ministry to the Zoramites and had taken up with “wicked 
harlots,” especially the “harlot Isabel” (Al. 39:3, 11). This con¬ 
duct was largely due to Corianton’s newly found belief that God 
is merciful and will “restore” all men, both good and evil, to his 
presence (40:15-41:15). In a letter to Corianton, Alma gives four 
major arguments against his son’s new belief. 

First, Alma condemns his son’s sins, writing that “if ye deny 
the Holy Ghost when it once has had place in you, and ye know 
that ye deny it, behold, this is a sin which is unpardonable” (39:6). 
The orthodox in Joseph Smith’s day liked to quote from the New 
Testament about the “unpardonable sin” (Matt. 12:31-32; Mk. 
3:29; Lk. 12:10) in refuting universalists. 40 

Alma then discusses “the state of the soul between death 
and the resurrection” (40:11). Alma tells Corianton that, contrary 
to his Universalist beliefs, upon death there are two abodes for 
the spirits of God’s children. “The spirits of those who are righ¬ 
teous are received into a state of happiness, which is called 
paradise,” Alma says. But “the spirits of the wicked . . . shall be 
cast out into outer darkness; there shall be weeping, and wailing, 
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and gnashing of teeth, and this because of their iniquity” 
(40:12-13). Universalists who often heard the orthodox argue 
against their beliefs using the parable of Lazarus and the rich 
man (Lk. 16:1-31) would have easily identified with this argu¬ 
ment. 41 

Alma explains that the punishment of the wicked is a result 
of God’s justice. God’s justice cannot be overridden by his mercy, 
“if so, God would cease to be God” (42:13). Because of the fall of 
Adam, justice demands that all be condemned. Only through the 
atonement of Jesus Christ can humankind be saved: “And now, 
the plan of mercy could not be brought about except an atone¬ 
ment should be made; therefore God himself atoneth for the sins 
of the world, to bring about the plan of mercy, to appease the 
demands of justice, that God might be a perfect, just God, and a 
merciful God also” (42:15). (Alma’s argument that God is both 
merciful and just would have been recognized by Universalists as 
a favorite ploy of the orthodox. 42 ) 

Finally, Alma explains to his wayward son that he has mis¬ 
understood the concept of restoration. Like nineteenth-century 
Universalists, Corianton interpreted scriptural references to 
“restoration” to mean that all humankind would finally “be restored 
from sin to happiness” (41:10). Alma explains that the “restora¬ 
tion of which has been spoken by the mouth of the prophets” 
refers to a time when “the soul shall be restored to the body” 
(40:22-26). He then warns, “Do not suppose, because it has been 
spoken concerning restoration, that ye shall be restored from sin 
to happiness. Behold, I say unto you, wickedness never was 
happiness” (41:10). Furthermore, a restoration will “bring back 
again evil for evil, or carnal for carnal, or devilish for devilish- 
good for that which is good; righteous for that which is righteous; 
just for that which is just; merciful for that which is merciful. . . 
therefore, the word restoration more fully condemneth the sin¬ 
ner, and justifieth him not at all” (41:13, 15). 43 Alma’s discourse 
on salvation and the meaning of “restoration” must have persuaded 
Corianton, for he returned to the ministry (63:1-2, 10). 

Rejection of Calvinistic theology was part of a general reac¬ 
tion against the rational, intellectual approach to religion which 
dominated the church in Europe and England throughout the sev¬ 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. Religious worship was liturgi¬ 
cal and controlled by an intellectual professional clergy closely 
associated with the aristocracy. The clergy was out of touch with 
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the spiritual needs of common people, who yearned for a more 
emotionally based religion. 

By the mid-1600s, the radical reformers in England began 
seeking a deeper, more spiritual reformation. Anabaptists, Seek¬ 
ers, Ranters, and Quakers attacked the established church and 
its clergy, preached a religion of the poor, argued for the suprem¬ 
acy of intuition and inspiration, elevated lay preachers to leader¬ 
ship, and rejected the professional clergy as spiritless and with¬ 
out proper authority. John Wesley, founder of Methodism, appealed 
to the masses with emotional rhetoric. 

The Great Awakening of the 1730s and 1740s marked the 
first major repudiation of professional clergy in America. The 
clergy became objects of scorn and derision in the anti-intellectual 
fervor. The Second Great Awakening in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century was similarly congruent with the anti-intellectual 
and anti-professional mood of Jacksonian America. Andrew Jack- 
son, from Tennessee, seemed to embody the romantic notions 
many had about the West. The frontiersman, as the myth went, 
was wild and uneducated but lived by practical and common sense. 
He was not a philosopher but a man of action and, above all, in 
harmony with nature. For many Americans, Jackson was all this 
and more. He first earned his reputation at the Battle of New 
Orleans during the War of 1812 when he and his untrained farm¬ 
ers defeated the professional British soldiers. Jackson was elected 
U.S. president in 1828, giving the common man the feeling that 
one of them had reached the presidency. 44 Richard Hofstadter 
has written about the effect of such an anti-intellectual and anti¬ 
professional environment on religion: 

The style of a church or sect is to a great extent a func¬ 
tion of social class, and the forms of worship and religious 
doctrine congenial to one social group may be uncongenial 
to another. The possessing classes have usually shown much 
interest in rationalizing religion and in observing highly devel¬ 
oped liturgical forms. The disinherited classes, especially the 
unlettered, have been more moved by emotional religion; and 
emotional religion is at times animated by a revolt against 
the religious style, the liturgy, and the clergy of the upper- 
class church, which is at the same time a revolt against aris¬ 
tocratic manners and morals. Lower-class religions are likely 
to have apocalyptic or millennarian outbursts, to stress the 
validity of inner religious experience against learned and for¬ 
malized religion, to simplify liturgical forms, and to reject 
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the idea of a learned clergy, sometimes of any professional 

clergy whatsoever. 45 

In this context, the particular sensitivity of Joseph Smith 
and his family to such divisions in matters of religion does not 
seem unrelated to the family’s diminishing economic and social 
status. 46 Smith’s ancestors were respected citizens of Puritan New 
England. Robert Smith, who immigrated to Massachusetts in 1638, 
was well-to-do, and his son Samuel held public office. Joseph 
Smith’s great-grandfather held several important offices. His grand¬ 
father, Asael, was a maverick who moved from his ancestral home 
to the “freer” environment of Vermont, but there, with his two 
sons, Jesse and Joseph, he also prospered. In Tunbridge Asael 
owned a sizable farm, and eventually two or three others, and 
over the years held a number of key political offices. 47 

When Lucy and Joseph married in 1796, Joseph’s father gave 
him part ownership in a “handsome” farm in Tunbridge, and Lucy 
received from her brother and his business partner a $1,000 wed¬ 
ding present. However, through a series of financial reverses, 
including bad business ventures, three successive “crop failures,” 
and a general economic slump after the War of 1812, Joseph and 
Lucy were thrown into the growing class of the disinherited. They 
moved to New York for brighter prospects. 

At the time Lucy and some of her children joined the Pres¬ 
byterian church, “the family was relatively well off and building 
a more comfortable home in Palmyra [Manchester].” 48 Signifi¬ 
cantly, Lucy chose to follow the Presbyterians, the social and reli¬ 
gious elite of the community. About the time Lucy withdrew from 
the Presbyterian communion, the Smith family was experiencing 
severe financial hardships. By 1826 the Smiths had again become 
“renters” and by 1829 were forced to move out of their wooden, 
frame house into a log cabin. 49 

The Book of Mormon exhibits concerns about economic and 
social status and pleads the case of the lower classes. “Wo unto 
the rich, who are rich as to the things of the world,” Nephi declares. 
“For because they are rich they despise the poor, and they perse¬ 
cute the meek, and their hearts are upon their treasures” (2 Ne. 
9:30). The false churches in the last days are built up that “they 
may get gain and grind the face of the poor” (26:20). “They rob 
the poor because of their fine sanctuaries” (28:13). In fact, the 
Book of Mormon attacks those of high social status generally: 
lawyers, judges, and politicians. Mormon describes the 
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socio-religious situation of the Nephites and condemns both wealth 
and learning: 

There began to be some disputings among the people; and 
some were lifted up unto pride and boastings because of their 
exceeding great riches, yea, even unto great persecutions; 
for there were many merchants in the land, and also many 
lawyers, and many officers. And the people began to be dis¬ 
tinguished by ranks, according to their riches and their 
chances for learning, yea, some were ignorant because of 
their poverty, and others did receive great learning because 
of their riches. . . . And thus there became a great inequality 
in all the land, insomuch that the church began to be broken 
up (3 Ne. 6:10-12, 14). 

Both Primitivists and Seekers shared the anti-professional 
and anti-clerical attitude of the early nineteenth century, but they 
differed fundamentally on approach. Primitivists, especially 
Alexander Campbell’s followers, were heirs of the Enlightenment. 
Although they assailed the professional, paid ministry, and to a 
limited extent their learning, they emphasized the importance of 
reason in the conversion process. Seekers, on the other hand, were 
religious enthusiasts who emphasized the inner, emotional expe¬ 
rience. Their attack on the clergy focused therefore on the clergy’s 
lack of spiritual attainments. 

Still both groups opposed the paid clergy. Alexander 
Campbell saw the clergy of the old-line churches as “hirelings” 
who sought “worldly power and dominion.” 50 “Was there ever 
such a craft as priestcraft?” Campbell rhetorically asked the read¬ 
ers of the Christian Baptist in 1823. “No, it is the craftiest of all 
crafts! It is so crafty that it obtains by its craft the means to make 
craftsmen, and then it makes the deluded support them!” 51 In 
1826, he wrote: “That any man is to be hired for a stipulated sum 
to preach and pray, and expound the scripture, by the day, month, 
or year, I believe to be a relic of popery.” 52 

Seekers too rejected a paid ministry. The English Seekers 
of the seventeenth century objected to paying tithes to support a 
professional ministry, and many of them subsequently refused 
any pay for their own preaching. 53 Seekers who preached main¬ 
tained a secular occupation. 54 In 1654, Seeker John Webster rhe¬ 
torically asked: “Did ever Christ teach you to preach for hire, or 
to make Contracts how much you must have for exercising that 
Ministry?” 55 
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In America, Roger Williams strongly opposed a paid minis¬ 
try and took a trade himself, arguing that the earliest apostles 
worked with their own hands. 56 “It is one of the grand Designes 
of the most High, to breake downe the Hireling Ministry,” he 
wrote in 1652 against those who turn preaching into a “trade” by 
accepting tithes. 57 For, after all, had not those of the first apos¬ 
tolic ministry been men who by “their owne hands day and night, 
supplied their owne and others Necessities?” 58 

Jason Whitman observed in 1834 in The Unitarian that “the 
Book of Mormon is with some art adapted to the known preju¬ 
dices of a portion of the community,” and then named one: “It is 
well known, that, among a portion of the community, there is a 
strong prejudice against the support, by the people, of a regular 
ministry.” 59 King Mosiah in the Book of Mormon instructed newly 
ordained priests, for example, that they “should labor with their 
own hands for their support. . . . And the priests were not to 
depend upon the people for their support; but for their labor they 
were to receive the grace of God” (Mos. 18:24, 26). 

Professional clergy are expressly condemned by the Book 
of Mormon. Those who “preach and set themselves up for a light 
unto the world, that they may get gain and praise of the world” (2 
Ne. 26:29), are practitioners of “priestcraft.” Nephi declares that 
“the laborer in Zion shall labor for Zion; for if they labor for money 
they shall perish” (26:31); and that “The Gentiles are lifted up in 
the pride of their eyes, and have stumbled . . . and preach . . . 
that they may get gain and grind upon the face of the poor” (26:20). 
Moroni says the Book of Mormon will “come in a day when there 
shall be churches built up that shall say: Come unto me, and for 
your money you shall be forgiven of your sins” (Morm. 8:32). “O 
ye wicked and perverse and stiffnecked people, why have ye built 
up churches unto yourselves to get gain?” (8:33). 60 

An additional concern in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
America was whether ministers should be specially educated. In 
1742 revivalist Gilbert Tennent published The Danger of an 
Unconverted Ministry, which attacked the old-line clerics as cold- 
hearted, bigoted hypocrites. 61 John Hancock (1702-44), pastor of 
the First Church in Braintree, Massachusetts, countered in 1743 
with The Danger of an Unqualified Ministry, which argued that 
the elevation of the laity would open the door to all kinds of her¬ 
esies and intruders. 
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Boston clergyman Charles Chauncy also attacked the reviv¬ 
alists in his 1743 book Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Reli¬ 
gion in New England. “They pleaded there was no Need of Learn¬ 
ing in preaching, and that one of them could by the SPIRIT do 
better than the Minister by his Learning; as if the SPIRIT and 
Learning were Opposites,” wrote Chauncy. “Swarms of Exhort- 
ers have appear’d in the Land,” Chauncy explained, “and been 
admir’d and run after, though many of them could scarce speak 
common Sense.” They were able to preach because they were 
“depending on the help of the spirit." Chauncy concluded sardon¬ 
ically: “And to the same Cause still it must be attributed that so 
many Ministers preach, not only without Book, but without Study; 
and justify their doing so, lest, by previous Preparation, they should 
stint the Spirit.” 62 

Primitivists and Seekers were also suspicious of the schooled 
clergy. Primitivists were concerned that the learned ministers were 
really unconverted and simply practicing their profession. Seek¬ 
ers criticized the clergy for not teaching by the spirit, but they 
also condemned revivalists for their excesses and for denying 
direct revelation. According to Seekers, education had its place, 
but it was not required as a training for the ministry. 63 Religious 
enthusiasm was allowed, but not to the exclusion of reasoned, 
sensible communication. Seekers also criticized titles designed 
to raise the clergy to an elite status. 64 

Seeker John Webster, a former priest and master of the gram¬ 
mar school in Clitheroe, vigorously attacked what he called “man¬ 
made” ministers, together with their “academick” and 
“scholastick” training. “If the quintessence of all humane learn¬ 
ing were as a Magisterial extract, monopolized in one man, yet 
were it no fit qualification for a Minister of the Gospel,” wrote 
Webster in 1654. 65 “Thou mayst have a notion and an opinion of 
the things of God, and thou hast them by History and by Relation 
or Education or Example or Custom or Tradition—but if thou 
hast no evidence of Christ’s mighty miracles and Godlike power 
in thine own soul, how canst thou be a witness or say that thou 
hast seen and heard?” 66 

Other English Seekers shared this concern for a more spirit- 
filled ministry. “Surely it is not a University, a Cambridge or 
Oxford, a Pulpit and Blacke gowne or Cloake, [which] makes one 
a true Minister of Jesus Christ,” declared John Saltmarsh in 1648. 
Rather, he insisted, true ministers are made only by the call and 
“unction ... of the Spirit.” 67 Roger Brierly criticized “heady 
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opinions” and “forensic Christianity,” which he believed ended 
in the “conceit of knowledge.” “Divinity stands not in curious 
searching of hidden things,” he declared, “but in plain evidence 
of truth that pierces the heart.” “All high-flying religion is not of 
Christ,” he claimed. 68 This attitude carried over to American Seek¬ 
ers, such as Asa Wild. 

Early Mormon apostle Parley P. Pratt expressed a congru¬ 
ent sentiment in 1837: “If the churches of the present day have 
the Holy Ghost, why are they so much at a loss to understand 
truth? . . . why do they need whole libraries of sermons, tracts, 
divinities, debates, arguments and opinions, all written by the wis¬ 
dom of men, without even professing to be inspired? Well doth 
the Lord complain, saying, ‘their fear towards me is taught by 
the precepts of men.’ ” 69 The Book of Mormon condemns latter- 
day clergy for intellectualizing religion, “contend[ing] one with 
another, . . . teaching] with their learning, and denying] the Holy 
Ghost, which giveth utterance” (2 Ne. 28:4). Moroni says the Book 
of Mormon will “come in a day when the power of God shall be 
denied, and churches become defiled and be lifted up in the pride 
of their hearts; yea, even in a day when leaders of churches and 
teachers shall rise in pride of their hearts, even to the envying of 
them who belong to their churches” (Morm. 8:28). 

Revivalism was one attempt to to cultivate the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. In the 1730s, the preaching of John Wesley and 
George Whitefield in England became associated with the unusual 
emotional phenomena identified with revivalism. Many in their 
audiences experienced what was called the “falling power” of the 
spirit. On 12 June 1741, for example, Wesley recorded in his jour¬ 
nal: 

I preached on the righteousness of the law and the righteous¬ 
ness of faith. While I was speaking, several dropped down as 
dead and among the rest such a cry was heard of sinners 
groaning for the righteousness of faith as almost drowned 
my voice. But many of these soon lifted up their heads with 
joy and broke out into thanksgiving, being assured they now 
had the desire of their soul—the forgiveness of their sins. 70 

The Great Awakening in America was initiated by visits from 
Wesley, Whitefied, and Thomas Loke, and continued in large part 
through the preaching of Jonathan Edwards at Northampton, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Revivals were first prominent in 1735-37 and 1739-42. 
Edwards counted some of the phenomena displayed at these early 
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revivals as emotional extravagances, 71 writing of the preaching 
of Samuel Buell (1716-98): “There were some instances of per¬ 
sons lying in a sort of trance, remaining for perhaps a whole twenty- 
four hours motionless, and with their senses locked up; but in the 
meantime under strong imaginations, as though they went to 
heaven, and had there a vision of glorious and delightful 
objects.” 72 Edwards regretted the passing of the revivals, what¬ 
ever their faults, and expressed to the Reverend William 
McCulloch in 1743 his concern for those in New England who 
remained unconverted. 73 

Although the First Great Awakening occurred chiefly among 
the moderate Puritans and “New Light” Presbyterians and was 
an attempt to revive a dying church, the Second Great Awaken¬ 
ing in the early nineteenth century took place primarily in the 
south and the west among those who found it necessary to com¬ 
bine mission zeal and revivalism in the intensely competitive envi¬ 
ronment of the new nation. The frontier camp meeting became 
the characteristic feature of evangelical revivalism in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The spiritual excesses of the first awakening were dupli¬ 
cated in the second. When the “Great Revival” commenced in 
1801 in Logan County, Kentucky, under the preaching of Pres¬ 
byterian minister James McGready (1758-1817), Barton W. Stone 
was there. The phenomena he described were typical of many 
frontier revivals: 

The scene to me was new. . . . Many, very many fell down, 
as men slain in battle, and continued for hours together in an 
apparently breathless and motionless state—sometimes for a 
few moments reviving, and exhibiting symptoms of life by a 
deep groan, or piercing shriek, or by a prayer for mercy most 
fervently uttered. After lying thus for hours, they obtained 
deliverance. The gloomy cloud, which had covered their faces, 
seemed gradually and visibly to disappear, and hope in smiles 
brightened into joy—they would rise shouting deliverance, 
and then would address the surrounding multitude in lan¬ 
guage truly eloquent and impressive. . . . Under such 
addresses many others would fall down into the same state 
from which the speakers had just been delivered. 74 

Stone soon conducted his own revival at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, 
with similar results. 75 The Logan County and Cane Ridge reviv¬ 
als became standards for subsequent revivals, but all were not 
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occasions for wild enthusiasm. Many, perhaps most, revivals were 
conducted with “good order and decorum.” 76 

While revivalists viewed the physical phenomena as outward 
manifestation of the inward working of the Spirit, others disagreed. 
John Williamson Nevin (1803-86), a German Reformed profes¬ 
sor of theology at Mercersburg Seminary, wrote a 150-page attack 
on revivalism in 1843 entitled The Anxious Bench. Nevin charged 
that the revivalistic phenomena were the result of “wild fanatical 
influences” and did not “proceed from the Holy Ghost.” 77 

Primitivists were divided on the subject of camp-meeting 
revivalism. While Barton Stone and others favored revivalism, 
Alexander Campbell had a distaste for camp meetings and “mys¬ 
tical impulses,” but would soften on the issue in the 1840s. 78 
Campbell asserted that the spiritual gifts of prophecy, tongues, 
and healing were “confined to the apostolic age.” 79 At the same 
time, however, he also believed that “a religion of which the Holy 
Spirit is not the author, the subject matter, and the perfecter is 
sheer Deism.” 80 What Campbell most objected to was the extreme 
bodily agitations and the tendency to disregard the role of reason 
in the conversion process. 81 Nevertheless, Campbell earned a rep¬ 
utation as an extremely rational preacher. 

Seekers, on the other hand, generally believed that spiritual 
gifts were the privilege of true believers in all ages. Not only was 
the loss of spiritual gifts “the lamentation of all Saints,” accord¬ 
ing to Roger Williams, “but [if] extraordinary gifts be ceased, 
how shall now the people ... be supplied with Ministers.” 82 Wil¬ 
liams therefore anticipated the restoration of spiritual gifts, but 
he had reservations about “those great bodily Shakings which 
have been believed to have come in mightily upon [the Quakers],” 
which he saw as nothing more than “the power of Devillish 
spirits.” 83 

Other Seekers apparently received revelations, saw visions, 
exercised spiritual gifts, and experienced religious enthusiasm. 
Asa Wild, less conservative than Williams, described his personal 
experiences and the criticisms he received: 

Sometimes I have felt such a degree of the presence and 
power of God, that it has caused me involuntarily to break 
forth in exclamations of praise, thanksgiving, and exhorta¬ 
tion, although surrounded by cold and heartless professors, 
who verily thought that such proceedings were the height of 
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enthusiasm, false zeal, and even phrenzy, insanity, and mad¬ 
ness itself; at best the delusions, temptations, and machina¬ 
tions of satan. By this time my Calvinistic brethren became 
very much concerned, thinking I was nearly ruined and 
undone, concluding I was apostatised from the faith, “giving 
heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of Devils.” 

Wild’s narrative otherwise echoes revivalistic language. At 
one place, for example, he issues a revivalistic plea for the sinner: 
“O, exert thyself; lay hold of the never-failing promises of the 
immutable God. Cast your polluted soul upon the altar of that 
promise, and the fire of divine love, and the efficacy of the all¬ 
cleansing blood of the immaculate Jesus, will ‘dart a sin-consuming 
pain,’ and fill your heart with the sweetest joy.” Wild was con¬ 
cerned that even the Methodists “limit the operations of the Spirit.” 
He finally concluded that “nothing short of the immediate teach¬ 
ing of [God’s] Spirit could enable me to travel the road to heaven, 
in such a manner as I desired, and as he commanded.” 84 Wild 
attacked the clergy for their reliance on “depraved reason” and 
charged that only “the teaching of the Spirit” can reveal the true 
meaning of scripture. 85 

Wild addressed those who have “the form of godliness, but 
deny the power thereof”: 

By these, I mean the great body of professors of religion, 
including all denominations, who do not daily experience and 
practice that which is recorded and commanded in the Bible, 
relative to Christian experience and duty.... I say that you ... 
deny the very essence of Christianity, though you may have 
some of the outward form of it. Be it known to you, (and by 
the authority of God I speak it,) you are deceiving your own 
selves; and so continuing, you will go down to hell. . . . 
Although you constitute by far the majority of professed Chris¬ 
tians, yet your numbers will not save you, nor enable you to 
stand in that day when every man’s works shall be tried as 
by fire . 86 

Wild felt that true Christians should exercise spiritual gifts such 
as “the discernment of spirits, the gift of tongues, power to inflict 
judgments, to heal the sick, raise the dead, cast out devils, baptise 
with the Holy Ghost, etc.” 87 

Mormons could agree with Wild’s complaint that all deny 
“the immediate infallible ‘inspiration of God.’ ” The Book of Mor¬ 
mon claimed it would come forth in a day when it will be popular 
to “deny the revelations of God, and say that they are done away” 
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(Morm. 9:7). Apostle Parley P. Pratt charged that “the whole train 
of modern divines profess no Revelation, later than the Bible, and 
no direct inspiration, or supernatural gift of the Spirit.” 88 Pratt 
complained: “We are told by modern divines, that the days of 
miracles have gone by forever; and those who believe in miracles, 
in our day, are counted as impostors, or at least, poor ignorant 
fanatics, and the public are warned against them, as false teach¬ 
ers who would, if possible, deceive the very elect.” 89 

Unitarian Jason Whitman described in 1834 the Mormon 
argument which intimately connected spiritual gifts with the res¬ 
toration of power and authority. “They state,” wrote Whitman, 

what all admit to be facts, that, in the primitive ages of the 
church, there was among the disciples the power of speaking 
with tongues and of working miracles; that, at the present 
day, no denomination of Christians possesses this power. From 
these facts they draw the conclusion, that all denominations 
of Christians have departed from the true faith of the primi¬ 
tive church. They then claim for themselves and the mem¬ 
bers of their church the power of speaking with tongues and 
of working miracles. . . . They assert it as a fact, that among 
them the dead have been raised and the sick healed. From 
these facts, as they call them, they draw the conclusion that 
they are the members of the true church of Christ . 90 

Not surprisingly, however, the Mormon workings of the spirit 
were not always easily distinguished from revival experiences. 
Early Mormon convert Benjamin Brown related the following 
story: 

A knowledge was given me that the ancient gifts of the Gos¬ 
pel-speaking in tongues, the power to heal the sick, the spirit 
of prophecy, &c., were just about to be restored to the believ¬ 
ers in Christ. ... A few days after, curiosity led me to visit 
the Latter-day Saints, amongst whom I witnessed a fulfil¬ 
ment of the prediction, for I beheld a manifestation of the 
gifts of prophecy and tongues, and received the latter 
myself . 91 

The Painesville Telegraph reported on a Mormon gathering in 1831, 
stating that “a scene of the wildest enthusiasm was exhibited, . . . 
they would fall, as without strength, roll upon the floor, . . . they 
exhibited all the apish actions imaginable, making grimaces both 
horrid and ridiculous. ... At other times they are taken with a fit 
of jabbering which they neither understand themselves nor any 
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body else, and this they call speaking foreign languages by divine 
inspiration.” 92 

During the period Brown described, Joseph Smith dictated 
a revelation warning the elders of “false spirits” and instructing 
them to reject all spirits which they cannot understand (D&C 
50:1-36). In an 1842 editorial in the Times and Seasons, he 
explained that the true gift of the Holy Ghost was somewhere 
between two common extremes. “Some people have been in the 
habit of calling every supernatural manifestation, the effects of 
the spirit of God, whilst there are others that think their [sic] is 
no manifestation connected with it at all,” he said. The Latter- 
day Saints believe in the gifts of the Holy Ghost but believe in it 
“rationally, reasonably, consistently, and scripturally, and not 
according to the wild vagaries, foolish, notions and traditions of 
men.” 93 This meant that they believed in such scriptural gifts of 
the Spirit as tongues, interpretation of tongues, discernment, proph¬ 
ecy, healing but rejected such excesses as “jerking” and “barking.” 
This position was not unlike that of Roger Williams or moderate 
revivalists such as Jonathan Edwards who advised that “gifts [of 
the spirit] were to be exercised with prudence, because God was 
not the author of confusion but of peace.” 94 

Joseph Smith may have experienced several revivals first¬ 
hand, but the revival which seems to have impressed him most 
commenced in Palmyra in 1824. The revival, as Smith recalled in 
1838, “commenced with the Methodists” and “soon became gen¬ 
eral among all the sects in that region of country.” The revival 
reached such fervor that “the whole district of country seemed 
affected by it, and great multitudes united themselves to the dif¬ 
ferent religious parties.” 95 Smith reported that he “attended their 
several meetings as often as occasion would permit,” that he 
“became somewhat partial to the Methodist sect,” and even “felt 
some desire to be united with them.” But he later confessed that 
he could not “get Religion” and “feel and shout like the rest.” 96 

Smith articulated his teen-age experiences with revivalistic 
motifs in 1832, 1838, and at other times. The revival in Palmyra 
motivated Smith, like many others, to seek forgiveness of sins. 
He could not get religion at the meetings, so he sought it in the 
woods. In his earliest version, Smith mentioned that while read¬ 
ing the Bible his “mind [had] become excedingly distressed for I 
[had] become convicted of my sins.” He therefore “cried unto the 
Lord for mercy.” In the woods, Smith continued, he saw “a pillar 
of . . . light above the brightness of the sun at noon day come 
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down from above and rested upon me. I was filled with the spirit 
of God . . . and I saw the Lord; he spake unto me saying. ‘Joseph 
my son thy sins are forgiven thee.’ ” 97 Smith remembered in 1838 
that the experience drained him of his natural strength—a phe¬ 
nomenon similar to the “falling power” experienced in the reviv¬ 
als. “When I came to myself again, I found myself lying on my 
back, looking up into heaven,” he recorded. 98 

The Book of Mormon speaks of the “falling power” of reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm. 99 “I am full of the Spirit of God, insomuch that 
my frame has no strength,” Nephi tells his brothers (1 Ne. 17:47). 
On another occasion he explains, “I have workings in the spirit, 
which doth weary me even that all my joints are weak” (19:20). 
Similarly, Alma’s conversion comes in dramatic revivalistic fash¬ 
ion. Alma records: “We all fell to the earth, for the fear of the 
Lord came upon us” (Al. 36:6-10; cf. Mos. 27:12). After three 
days, Alma explains, “my limbs did receive their strength again, 
and I stood upon my feet, and did manifest unto the people that I 
had been bom of God” (36:23). The Book of Mormon King Lamoni 
is also converted in revivalistic style. Ammon preaches the gos¬ 
pel to him, and he cries “0 Lord, have mercy,” then “fell unto the 
earth, as if he were dead” (Al. 18:41-42). And Ammon “knew 
that king Lamoni was under the power of God; he knew that the 
dark veil of unbelief was being cast away from his mind, . . . and 
that the light of everlasting life was lit up in his soul, yea, he 
knew that this had overcome his natural frame, and he was car¬ 
ried away in God” (19:6). After two days the king awoke and 
exclaimed: “I have seen my Redeemer” (19:13). This so aston¬ 
ished the queen and the king’s servants that they also fell to the 
earth (19:13-18). 

When the predicted signs accompanying Jesus’ birth appear 
in the Book of Mormon, many are so astonished that the falling 
power is manifested on a scale far beyond that of the legendary 
Logan County and Cane Ridge, Kentucky, revivals: 

At the going down of the sun there was no darkness. . . . 

And there were many, who had not believed the words of the 
prophets, who fell to the earth and became as if they were 
dead. . . . And they began to know that the Son of God must 
shortly appear; yea, in fine, all the people upon the face of 
the whole earth from the west to the east, both in the land 
north and in the land south, were so exceedingly astonished 
that they fell to the earth. . . . But it came to pass that they 
soon became converted, and were convinced of the error 
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which they were in . . . and did confess their faults (3 Ne. 

1:15-17, 25). 

The Book of Mormon not only describes a kind of pilgrim¬ 
age in search of spiritual manifestations and new revelation within 
a revivalistic setting, it does so using revivalistic language. Phrases 
such as “Have ye spiritually been born of God?” (Al. 5:14); “Have 
ye received his image in your countenances?” (Al. 5:14); “Have 
ye experienced this mighty change in your hearts?” (Al. 5:14); “If 
ye have felt to sing the song of redeeming love” (Al. 5:26; cf. 5:9, 
26:13); “repent. . . while his arm of mercy is extended towards 
you in the light of day” (Jac. 6:5; cf. Mos. 16:12, 29:20; Al. 5:33; 
3 Ne. 9:14); “tasted and knew of the goodness of Jesus” (Morm. 
1:15); “I am encircled about eternally in the arms of his love” (2 
Ne. 1:15); are familiar rhetorical phrases which would have been 
recognized by many of the book’s nineteenth-century readers as 
revivalistic. 100 

Thus the Book of Mormon participated in the spirit of reviv¬ 
alism, although warily, just as Joseph Smith and many other Seek¬ 
ers did. Early Mormon converts, especially those on the Ohio 
Reserve, were given to the spiritual extremes associated with reviv¬ 
alistic enthusiasm and forced Joseph Smith to discourage such 
excesses. But Mormonism’s concept of charisma would prove to 
be more radical than that of even the most enthusiastic revivalist. 
Direct revelations from God—the desire of Seekers—especially 
in restoring the true church and true doctrine of Christ, was the 
promise of Mormonism. The Book of Mormon—echoing the gos¬ 
pel according to Seekers—criticizes rational religion for denying 
the operations of the spirit while at the same time criticizing reviv¬ 
alism for not embracing a radical enough concept of spiritual gifts. 
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FIVE 


THE 

Restoration 

Perhaps because early Mormons and Seekers more or less 
agreed about the definition of apostasy, they also shared a sense 
of how radical the “restoration” of Christianity had to be. They 
differed in this from other Primitivists, who also looked forward 
to a restoration 1 and distinguished between restoration and refor¬ 
mation, 2 but still had a desire to reform only the outward form of 
the church rather than to restore lost authority and spiritual gifts, 
including new revelation. 

The Seekers awaited a more radical restoration. However, 
in this expectation the two types of Seekers differed somewhat. 
Literalistic Seekers were waiting for the restoration of a physical 
church, spiritualistic Seekers a spiritual one. The latter believed 
that neither an external church nor ordinances was necessary and 
therefore anticipated the restoration of authority through some 
kind of Pentecost. 3 Some spiritualistic Seekers gathered with the 
Quakers, who seemed to fulfill pentecostal expectations. 4 Others 
such as Erastus Hanchett continued their search for the invisible 
church. 5 

In 1823 Asa Wild received a revelation in which the Lord 
told him that the Millennium would be preceded by a restoration 
of a physical church, including “the raising up, and sending forth 
of those persons who are to be the instruments of diffusing the 
pure light of the gospel;—eradicating darkness, and error; and 
bringing forth the church from obscurity.” 6 “At first, their suc¬ 
cess will be somewhat gradual; but as omnipotence is engaged on 
their side, the kingdom of satan and anti-christ will shortly receive 
its fatal wound, and suddenly fall with a most tremendous 
crash.” 7 Further, the Lord told Wild “that he had raised up, and 
was now raising up, that class of persons signified by the Angel 
mentioned by the Revelator, XIV. 6, 7, which flew in the midst of 
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heaven; having the everlasting gospel to preach: that these per¬ 
sons are of an inferior class, and small learning: that they will be 
rejected by every denomination as a body; but soon, God will 
open their way, by miracles, judgments, &c.” 8 

Literalistic Seekers were uncertain about the nature of author¬ 
ity and how it would be restored. Some also looked for a new 
endowment, much like the Pentecost, to reestablish Jesus’ church. 
But others, especially those who accepted the Catholic concept of 
apostolic succession, awaited the restoration of authority through 
angelic ministration. For example, in his 1647 description of the 
literalistic Seekers, John Saltmarsh wrote that “they wait in this 
time of apostasy ... as the apostles and disciples at Jerusalem, 
till they were endued with power from on high. . . . They wait for 
an apostle or angel.” 9 Despite this uncertainty, all Seekers agreed 
that the restoration would be accompanied by an outward show 
of authority—through gifts and miracles. 

The debate over authority went back to the beginnings of 
the Reformation. By necessity the reformers had discarded the 
Catholic concept of a lineal-legal priesthood, replaced it with the 
doctrine of an equal priesthood of all believers, and stressed inner 
calling as the qualification for the ministry. Because the legiti¬ 
macy of medieval European government was so closely tied to 
the church, the broadening of the notion of religious authority 
occasioned intense unease. But as old institutionalized forms of 
authority gradually disintegrated and new individualistic forms 
of internalized authority emerged, Seekerism flourished. The six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries produced a greater variety of 
possible answers to the question of religious authority than any 
earlier period. 10 

The debate among Seekers regarding authority was docu¬ 
mented in the writings of Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and others who were both observers and sometimes participants 
in the controversy. In 1646, for example, John Saltmarsh wrote 
in Groanes for Liberty that the Seekers “find that the power was 
first given to the Apostles with gifts, and from them to others, 
and they [the Seekers] dare not take it from Antichrist and the 
Bishops [of Rome], as the Reformed Kingdoms generally take it, 
nor from the Churches [of the Separatists], because they find no 
such power begun from the Churches.” 11 Robert Bayllie wrote in 
1647 that the Seekers believed that the ordinances should not be 
observed nor new churches established “til Elias [Elijah] and new 
apostles come to kill the Antichrist, and reform these anti-Christian 
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abuses.” 12 Richard Baxter, a moderate Presbyterian, accused Seek¬ 
ers of being inspired by Rome. 13 The Seekers’ “great Objection,” 
wrote Baxter in 1657, “is that we have not an uninterrupted suc¬ 
cession from the Apostles, and so those that ordained us had no 
Power; and therefore could not give it to us.” 14 

Baxter argued at length that an uninterrupted succession 
was unnecessary since ministerial authority came through the com¬ 
mandment expressed through the Bible and the commission of 
the Holy Spirit. 15 In an exchange of letters in 1653 with a “M. 
Johnson,” Johnson argued that such a position played into the 
hands of the schismatics, stating that the “Intruders upon the 
Ministerial Office, are very much strengthened and justified in 
their Schism and Usurpation, if Succession be not material. . . . 
But grant a Succession uninterrupted necessary, it will 
uncontroulably follow, that they are therefore no Ministers of Chr¬ 
ist, because they have not been set a part by such who at length 
took their Authority from Christ’s own Hands.” 16 Baxter then 
distinguished between “Succession of Office” and “Succession 
of Ordination to that Office,” stating that “its one thing to ask 
whether God’s Ordination be necessary, and another, whether 
Man’s be necessary.” 17 He next stated that “there is no Power 
but of God,” arguing that “Divine Ordination is of Necessity,” 
but “Human Ordination” is not. 18 Johnson felt that Baxter played 
into the hands of the Seekers and conceded their position. Baxter 
challenged the Seekers to “first disprove our Doctrine if they can; 
and not cheat the people by perswading them that our calling 
must first be proved.” 19 The Seekers, he said, “call for miracles 
to prove our Ministry,” 20 which Baxter felt was unreasonable and 
unscriptural. 

For their part, Seekers simply waited “in prayer and confer¬ 
ence, pretending to no certain determination of things, nor any 
infallible consequences or interpretations of Scriptures.” They 
became nearly transparent in history because they felt they lacked 
the authority to act until the arrival of “an apostle or angel, that 
is some with a visible glory and power able, in the Spirit, to give 
visible demonstration of their sending, as to the world.” 21 

In 1639, lawyer Thomas Lechford, who knew Roger Wil¬ 
liams, concluded that the only true church was one in which “Apos¬ 
tles and Evangelists” could trace their authority by the “imposi¬ 
tion of hands from one another, downe from the days of the 
Apostles.” This conclusion led him back into conformity with the 
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Church of England, which he believed had continued the apos¬ 
tolic succession. 22 

For Roger Williams the spiritual darkness of the ministers 
invalidated their ordinances. In 1643 John Cotton quoted Wil¬ 
liams on this point. The ordinances, Williams said, are “prac¬ 
tised by persons polluted through spirituall deadnesse and 
filthinesse of Communion, they [the ordinances] become uncleane 
unto them, and are prophaned by them.” 23 “No man ever did nor 
ever shall truly go forth to Convert the Nations,” declared Wil¬ 
liams in 1652, “but by the gracious Inspiration and Instigation of 
the holy Spirit of God. ... I know no other True Sender, but the 
most Holy Spirit.” 24 The absence of spiritual gifts was further 
evidence to Williams that the professional clergy lacked God’s 
authority. 

‘Tis true, those glorious first ministeriall gifts are ceased, 
and that’s or should be the lamentation of all Saints. . . . Yet 
I humbly conceive that without those gifts, it is no ground of 
imitation, and of going forth to Teach and Baptise the Nations, 
for, the Apostles themselves did not attempt that mighty enter¬ 
prise, but waited at Jerusalem untill the Holy Spirit descended 
on them, and inabled them for that mighty work. 25 

Asa Wild was told that God’s new ministers would “have higher 
authority, greater power, superior inspiration, and a greater degree 
of holiness, than was ever experienced before.” 26 

Preoccupation with ecclesiastical authority was especially 
evident in post-Revolutionary America. The disestablishment of 
the churches and the concept of separation of church and state 
were sources of concern to many people. Thomas Jefferson’s 
strong stand on the separation of church and state and his elec¬ 
tion to the presidency in 1800 had religious conservatives wor¬ 
ried that the nation was slipping into infidelity and religious 
neglect. Historian William McLaughlin suggests that the social 
function of revivalism, which flourished during this same period, 
was “to provide a unifying and self-restraining code of social and 
personal conduct for the average man ... to provide that inter¬ 
nalization of authority so essential to counter-balance the destruc¬ 
tion of external authority in our culture.” 27 Mormon historian Klaus 
Hansen observed that “Mormonism appeared on the American 
religious scene at precisely that moment when external religious 
authority, both intellectually and institutionally, was in headlong 
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retreat.” 28 Such an environment made the Mormon claim of 
restored authority all the more enticing, not just for Seekers. 29 

The Campbellites responded to the unstable religious situa¬ 
tion in America by calling on the Bible for authority in religious 
matters. The Mormons had a different response. On 16 Novem¬ 
ber 1830 the Painesville Telegraph reported that the first Mormon 
missionaries to arrive in Ohio claimed special authority from God, 
that Oliver Cowdery, in particular, “holds forth that the ordinances 
of the gospel have not been regularly administered since the days 
of the apostles till the said Smith and himself commenced the 
work.” Ezra Booth, an early Mormon convert from Ohio, wrote 
in 1831 that Mormon baptism “is similar to other orders; only it 
is preface with—‘having authority given me of Jesus Christ.’ ” 30 
While the early missionaries claimed unique authority, it is not 
clear what kind of authority was meant or the manner by which it 
was obtained. 

By 1837, when former Seeker Edward Partridge wrote to 
his sister, Emily, Mormon authority was clearly lineal. After 
describing the manner in which the ancient apostles conferred 
authority on others, Partridge explained, 

There is two ways to obtain authority to build up the king¬ 
dom of God, and they are these, either direct from God, or 
by the laying on of the hands of those who have authority. 

The authority from God, I say, has been lost for ages, conse¬ 
quently the religious world have divided, and subdivided untill 
the sects have become almost innumerable. . . . Now I say, 
that God has set his hand the second time to recover his peo¬ 
ple;—that he has sent forth Angels, and commissioned men, 
once more, to build up his kingdom. 31 

The early Mormon understanding of restored authority 
evolved as the events of the restoration unfolded. Because the 
earliest Mormon concept of apostasy held that the ancient church 
lost God’s authority when his spirit withdrew because of unbe¬ 
lief, the earliest Mormons conceived of restoration as a return of 
God’s spirit. Thus Joseph Smith and the early church placed 
greater emphasis on the charismatic, or spiritual, nature of restored 
authority than on its lineal or legal aspects. The exercise of author¬ 
ity in the church derived from the operation of the Holy Spirit 
rather than exclusively from ordination or as a function of church 
office. 32 Only gradually did Mormonism’s description of apostasy, 
restoration, and authority become clearly lineal-legal. In addition, 
the concepts of “two orders of priesthood” and “lineal priesthood” 
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were not introduced into Mormonism until after its founding. 33 
Joseph Smith, like other Seekers, seems to have been uncertain 
about the nature of the authority he had received and awaited 
further clarification through revelation. 

Indeed, nothing in the Book of Mormon stipulates a lineal- 
legal notion of authority. The Book of Mormon’s description of 
the apostasy did not include the charge that the latter-day clergy 
lacked priesthood authority. Rather, it indicted them with reli¬ 
gious hypocrisy and spiritual poverty. Similarly, the Book of 
Mormon’s description of the restoration included no promise of 
the return of priesthood authority but rather of spiritual renewal. 
The source of authority in the Book of Mormon is charismatic- 
ministers are to ordain and baptize by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Ordination by the laying on of hands is practiced, but lineal suc¬ 
cession is never emphasized. 34 The text of the Book of Mormon 
through 3 Nephi implies the possibility of a non-angelic restora¬ 
tion of authority. 

Baptism and ordination are first mentioned in the Book of 
Mormon when Alma establishes “the church of Christ” in the 
wilderness near the “waters of Mormon.” Alma, one of the 
“priests” of the wicked king Noah, had heard Book of Mormon 
prophet Abinadi’s last sermon before his martyrdom and was con¬ 
verted. Alma and other believers flee into the wilderness, where 
Alma preaches the gospel as he heard it from Abinadi and invites 
listeners to be “baptized in the name of the Lord, as a witness 
before [God] that ye have entered into a covenant with him, that 
ye will serve him and keep his commandments” (Mos. 18:10). 
Alma then takes Helam into the water, saying: “O Lord, pour out 
thy Spirit upon thy servant, that he may do this work with holi¬ 
ness of heart” (18:12). After this, “the Spirit of the Lord was upon 
him,” and he says, “Helam, I baptize thee, having authority from 
the Almighty God, as a testimony that ye have entered into a cov¬ 
enant to serve him until you are dead as to the mortal body; and 
may the Spirit of the Lord be poured out upon you; and may he 
grant unto you eternal life, through the redemption of Christ, whom 
he has prepared from the foundation of the world” (18:13). Hav¬ 
ing said this, Alma immerses himself and Helam in the water at 
the same time (18:14-15). Alma also baptizes others but does not 
immerse himself. 35 He is the only one to baptize, although he 
ordains others “to preach unto [the people], and to teach them 
concerning the things pertaining to the kingdom of God” (18:18). 
And “none received authority to preach or to teach except it were 
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by him [Alma] from God. Therefore he consecrated all their priests 
and all their teachers” (23:17). Thus even the legal claim of author¬ 
ity of the priests and teachers ultimately rested on Alma’s char¬ 
ismatic reception of authority. Without benefit of foresight, Smith 
and Cowdery could have interpreted this as a descripton of one 
way in which the authority to baptize could be restored and the 
true church reestablished. 

Shortly after the departure of Alma’s group, the people rebel 
against King Noah and put his more righteous son Limhi in power. 
When Ammon comes upon the people of Limhi in the city of Nephi, 
he learns that they “were desirous to be baptized as a witness 
and a testimony that they were willing to serve God with all their 
hearts” (Mos. 21:35). “But there was none in the land that had 
authority from God,” meaning spiritual authority like Alma’s 
(21:33). “And Ammon declined doing this thing, considering him¬ 
self an unworthy servant” (21:33). Significantly, Ammon worries 
about spiritual worthiness, not ordination. Limhi and his people 
“did not at that time form themselves into a church, waiting upon 
the Spirit of the Lord” (21:34). 

Limhi and his people migrate en masse to the city of 
Zarahemla where they arrive about the same time as Alma’s group. 
Both groups become the subjects of King Mosiah, who allows 
Alma to “establish churches throughout all the land of Zarahemla” 
and to “ordain priests and teachers over every church” (Mos. 
25:19). Limhi and his people come forward and Alma baptizes 
them (25:18), which signified their membership in the church 
(25:23). 

Before dying, Alma “confers” the office of high priest over 
the church upon his son Alma (Mos. 29:42). Alma the younger 
reports that his father “consecrated” him “to be a high priest 
over the church of God” (Al. 4:20, 5:31 13:1-19). This is the first 
account in the Book of Mormon of succession to church office. 
Alma the younger in turn “ordained priests and elders, by laying 
on his hands according to the order of God, to preside and watch 
over the church” (6:1). This is also the first instance in the Book 
of Mormon where laying on of hands is mentioned. Alma’s sons 
(at least Helaman) apparently succeed him in the office of high 
priest over the church, and as a result the Nephite church (unlike 
its Jewish counterpart) soon has more than one high priest (Al. 
43:1-2; 45:20-24; 46:6, 38; 49:30; 50:38; Hel. 3:25). Helaman 
and his brethren also “appointed priests and teachers throughout 
all the land, over all the churches” (Al. 45:23). But in each case 
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priests and teachers receive their calls directly from charismatic 
leaders. The spiritual experience of such leaders, which validates 
their spiritual authority, is always described—not their ordination 
lineage. 

Later, the prophet Nephi is the first in the Book of Mormon 
to delegate the authority to baptize. 36 He “went forth among the 
people, and also many others, baptizing unto repentance, in the 
which there was a great remission of sins” (3 Ne. 1:23). Nephi 
also “ordained . . . men unto this ministry, that all such as should 
come unto them should be baptized with water” (7:25). When 
Jesus appears in America, one of his first actions is to recommis¬ 
sion Nephi and others to baptize: “I give unto you power that ye 
shall baptize this people when I am again ascended into heaven. 
And again the Lord called others, and said unto them likewise; 
and he gave unto them power to baptize” (3 Ne. 11:21-22). The 
“power” to baptize is given by oral command, not physical ordi¬ 
nation. Prior to Jesus’ appearance, baptism is “unto repentance,” 
but afterwards it is baptism in Jesus’ own name to distinguish 
between the old and new covenants. 37 Nephi thus allows himself 
to be rebaptized before he begins baptizing others (19:10-12). 

Unlike the bestowal of authority to baptize, Jesus gives the 
gift of the Holy Ghost through physical contact (see 3 Ne. 
18:36-38). According to Moroni, when Jesus lays hands on the 
twelve Nephite disciples, he says: “Ye shall call on the Father in 
my name, in mighty prayer; and after ye have done this ye shall 
have power that to him upon whom ye shall lay your hands, ye 
shall give the Holy Ghost” (Moro. 2:2). Notice that this “power” 
comes through prayer, not by right of priesthood ordination. 
Authority is also passed on charismatically. Elders ordained priests 
and teachers “by the power of the Holy Ghost, which was in them” 
(Moro. 3:4). 

Authority in the early Mormon church was originally pat¬ 
terned on a similar model of charismatic or spiritual power, not 
on priesthood ordination. 38 When Lucy Smith wrote to her brother 
in 1831, she spoke of the apostasy and restoration of the gospel, 
but she never legitimized her son’s claims by declaring a restora¬ 
tion of priesthood. Even years later she made no reference to 
angelic ordination in her account of the restoration of authority 
to baptize. Instead, she reported that Joseph and Oliver Cowdery 
had received authority by commandment. “One morning,” she 
recalled, “they sat down to their work, as usual, and the first 
thing which presented itself through the Urim and Thummim, 
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was a commandment for Joseph and Oliver to repair to the water, 
and attend to the ordinance of Baptism. They did so . . . they had 
now received authority to baptize.” 39 This description does not 
preclude angelic ordination, but even if she knew about the appear¬ 
ance of John the Baptist, as later told by Joseph Smith, Lucy nev¬ 
ertheless did not think it was an essential detail to validate her 
son’s new authority. 

Neither did Joseph Smith’s early revelations mention angelic 
ordination. In June 1829, the month following their baptism, a 
revelation reminded Cowdery, “thou hast been baptized by the 
hand of my servant Joseph Smith, Jun., according to that which I 
have commanded him, he hath fulfilled the thing which I com¬ 
manded him” (D&C 18:7). When the Church of Christ was orga¬ 
nized on 6 April 1830, Smith received a revelation declaring that 
he should be “called a seer, a translator, a prophet, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, an elder of the church through the will of God the 
Father, and the grace of your Lord Jesus Christ, being inspired of 
the Holy Ghost to lay the foundation thereof” (D&C 21:1-2). “It 
behooveth me,” the Lord told Oliver Cowdery, through Joseph 
Smith, “that he [Smith] should be ordained by you, Oliver Cowdery 
mine apostle” (D&C 21:10). This revelation reiterated the com¬ 
mandment which had been previously received “in the chamber 
of old Father Peter Whitmer, in Fayette, Seneca county [New 
York],” which commanded Smith and Cowdery to ordain one 
another elders at the anticipated organization of the church. 40 

The revelation on church organization and government given 
in June 1830 also emphasized the “commandment,” stating that 
the church had been “regularly organized and established ... by 
the will and commandments of God . . .which commandments were 
given to Joseph, who was called of God and ordained an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, an elder of this church; and also to Oliver, who 
was also called of God an apostle of Jesus Christ, an elder of this 
church, and ordained under his [Joseph’s] hand” (BofC 24:2-4/ 
D&C 20:1-3). This document further emphasized charismatic 
authority, stating that church officers were to be “ordained by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, which is in the one who ordains 
him” (D&C 20:60). One might expect that the revelation setting 
up church government would refer to the angelic restoration of 
authority. Instead, the preamble to the document mentions only 
the visit of Moroni, who “gave unto him [Smith] commandments 
which inspired him” (D&C 20:5-12). Thus the authority by which 
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Smith organized the Church of Christ was rooted in command¬ 
ment from God and charisma. 

Not only is angelic ordination absent from church records 
before the latter part of 1832, but early leading members made 
statements that they were never told of the angelic source of the 
authority they were given. In fact, it never occurred to them at 
the time that angelic ordinations were essential for the restora¬ 
tion of authority. David Whitmer, for example, testified: “I never 
heard that an angel had ordained Joseph and Oliver to the Aaronic 
priesthood until the year 1834 5 or 6.” 41 William E. McLellin, 
who joined the church in 1831, also wrote: “I never heard of John 
the Baptist ordaining Joseph and Oliver. I heard not of James, 
Peter, and John doing so.” 42 Although McLellin heard Smith tell 
the story of the rise of the church “probably more than twenty 
times” in the early days of Mormonism, McLellin said, “I never 
heard of . . . John, or Peter, James and John.” 43 Not only did 
McLellin say he never heard the stories of angelic ordination, but 
in 1872 he argued that they never occurred: “An angel never 
ordained a man to any office since the world began. Then say you 
how did Joseph and Oliver get authority to start? I answer, that a 
revelation from the Lord gives a man both power and authority to 
do whatever it commands. The Lord commanded Joseph to bap¬ 
tize, confirm, and ordain Oliver, then Oliver to do the same for 
him. This was legal and valid.” 44 

Early Mormons soon faced challenges common to groups 
based on charismatic authority. The dangers for Mormons of such 
unrestrained charisma have been described by Catholic sociolo¬ 
gist Thomas F. O’Dea: 

Since the new church had been founded upon the claims 
of contemporary revelation, such revelation remained the basis 
of all its ecclesiastical authority. This meant that there were 
two possible paths of development open for the church. It 
could permit unrestrained prophecy and thereby splinter into 
smaller and smaller groups, finally breaking up into a Babel 
of private revelation. On the other hand, it could restrain 
prophetic gifts, restricting revelation and prophecy to one 
man, and develop a centrally directed organization about that 
one leader. Compromises between the two positions were, of 
course, possible but were likely to be unstable, at least until 
original enthusiasm had dissipated itself. If more than one 
strong prophetic figure claimed revelation, it is hard to see 
how schism could have been avoided. The ideal of left-wing 
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Protestantism as set forth in the Book of Mormon . . . por¬ 
trayed a profusion of prophecy and a plurality of prophets, 
combined with the ecumenical aspiration of one church united 
around that prophetic authority. Such an ideal was clearly 
impossible in real life. 45 

Mormonism’s vulnerability to internal challenges based on 
claims of charismatic authority manifested itself early on. One of 
the first such threats came in September 1830 when Hiram Page, 
one of the eight special Book of Mormon witnesses and a “teacher” 
in the church, received revelations through a “stone” about “the 
upbuilding of Zion, the order of the Church, etc.” “All of which,” 
Smith later wrote, “were entirely at variance with the order of 
God’s house, as laid down in the New Testament, as well as in 
our late revelations.” This challenge troubled Smith, since many 
members of his new church believed Page’s revelations, includ¬ 
ing Oliver Cowdery and the Whitmer family. 46 Such influence by 
a “teacher” indicates that a hierarchical concept of church gov¬ 
ernment had yet to be worked out. However, Smith soon received 
a revelation which declared that Page’s revelations were devil- 
inspired and that only Smith could receive revelation for the church 
(D&C 28). 

The early Mormon converts in Ohio were also given to spir¬ 
itual excesses. Early Mormon historian John Whitmer described 
how easily this small group of about three hundred followers of 
charismatic authority could be led astray. Satan, according to 
Whitmer, “took a notion to blind the minds of some of the weaker 
ones, and made them think that an angel of the Lord appeared to 
them and showed them writings on the outside cover of the Bible, 
and on parchment, which flew through the air, and on the back of 
their hands, and many such foolish and vain things—others lost 
their strength, and some slid on the floor, and such like maneu¬ 
vers, which proved greatly to the injury of the cause.” 47 

In February 1831, a woman by the name of Hubble, a self- 
proclaimed prophetess who received “many revelations,” deceived 
enough members that Smith found it “necessary to inquire of the 
Lord” concerning her. 48 The response from God was again that 
only Smith could receive revelation for the church (D&C 43). Ezra 
Booth wrote in 1831 that Hubble “so ingratiated herself into the 
esteem and favor of some of the Elders, that they received her, as 
a person commissioned to act a conspicuous part in Mormonizing 
the world. Rigdon, and some others, gave her the right hand of 
fellowship . . . but Smith, viewing her as an encroachment upon 
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his sacred premises, declared her an imposter, and she returned 
to the place from whence she came. Her visit, however, made a 
deep impression on the minds of many, and the barbed arrow 
which she left in the hearts of some, is not yet eradicated.” 49 

Smith himself later recalled the confused situation which 
existed in the early days of the church: 

Soon after the gospel was established in Kirtland, and dur¬ 
ing the absence of the authorities of the church, many false 
spirits were introduced, many strange visions were seen, and 
wild enthusiastic notions were entertained; men ran out of 
doors under the influence of this spirit, and some of them 
got upon the stumps of trees and shouted, and all kinds of 
extravagances were entered into by them . . . and many ridic¬ 
ulous things were entered into, calculated to bring disgrace 
upon the church of God. 

Smith also remembered that there were many “brethren and sis¬ 
ters that have had written revelations, and have started forward 
to lead the church. Such was a young boy in Kirtland. . . . The 
boy is now living with his parents, who have submitted to the 
laws of the church.” Smith found that these independent revela¬ 
tions were calculated “to cause the spirit of God to be withdrawn; 
and to uproot and destroy those glorious principles which had 
been developed for the salvation of the human family.” 50 

Levi Hancock recalled that Heman Basset, an early Mor¬ 
mon convert in Kirtland, received a revelation from an angel. 51 
George A. Smith reported that one “Black Pete” claimed to receive 
heavenly messages written on objects floating across the sky, and 
that Wycom Clark “got a revelation that he was to be the prophet,” 
persuading five others to start the “Pure Church of Christ.” John 
Noah also “assumed to be a prophet” and was excommuni¬ 
cated. 52 

Former Methodist preacher and early Mormon apostate Ezra 
Booth described the effects of charismatic authority in Ohio and 
Joseph Smith’s efforts to combat it: “Mormonism has in part 
changed its character, and assumed a different dress, from that 
under which it made its first appearance on the Western Reserve.” 
The religious enthusiasm and the charismatic sources of author¬ 
ity had “vanished out of sight,” according to Booth, but they stood 
“as the principal foundation of the faith of several hundred of the 
members of their church.” Booth explained that commissions to 
preach had been received from heaven, written on the palms of 
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hands and the lids of Bibles. “These commissions, when tran¬ 
scribed upon a piece of paper, were read to the church, and the 
persons who had received them, were ordained to the Elder’s 
office, and sent out into the world to preach.” 53 

As Joseph Smith moved to contain spiritual manifestations 
and to secure his leadership, he was criticized by David Whitmer 
and others for being mislead by Sidney Rigdon to stray from the 
Book of Mormon’s ideal of charismatic-based authority. By 1836 
Smith had placed limitations on personal revelation among the 
rank and file and established a hierarchy that could maintain order. 
As O’Dea has noted, “even the overwhelming unpopularity that 
he [Smith] experienced after the Kirtland bank failure of 1837 
could not upset what had been accomplished.” By the time of his 
death, continued O’Dea, “charisma had been successfully con¬ 
tained within the organized structure of the church and identified 
with the functions of church office.” 54 

In May 1831 Joseph Smith had dictated a revelation which 
approved of spiritual gifts but also set up safeguards by explain¬ 
ing the proper role of such gifts in the restored church: 

There are many spirits which are false spirits, which have 
gone forth in the earth, deceiving the world. And also Satan 
hath sought to deceive you, that he might overthrow you. 
Behold, I, the Lord, have looked upon you, and have seen 
abominations in the church that profess my name. . . . There 
are hypocrites among you, who have deceived some, which 
has given the adversary power; but behold such shall be 
reclaimed; but the hypocrites shall be detected and shall be 
cut off . . . from my church. . . . That which doth not edify is 
not of God, and is darkness. That which is of God is light; 
and he that receiveth light, and continueth in God, receiveth 
more light; and that light groweth brighter and brighter until 
the perfect day. ... If you behold a spirit manifested that 
you cannot understand, and you receive not that spirit, ye 
shall ask of the Father in the name of Jesus; and if he give 
not unto you that spirit, then you may know that it is not of 
God (D&C 50:2-4, 7-8, 23-24, 31). 

When Jared Carter and Sylvester Smith visited members in 
Amherst, Ohio, in mid-1831 and observed their spiritual excesses, 
they attempted to counsel them according to the May 1831 reve¬ 
lation. However, not all the members accepted their instruc¬ 
tion. 55 

The revelation mentioned excommunication as the spiritual 
weapon to combat spiritual excesses (D&C 50:6-9), and Smith 
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later told that this tool was utilized in maintaining order: “Those 
members that were exercised with it [a false spirit] were tried for 
their fellowship; and those that would not repent and forsake it 
were cut off. . . . The spirit was rebuked, and put down, and those 
who would not submit to rule and good order, were 
disfellowshipped.” 56 On 17 February 1834, the Kirtland high coun¬ 
cil was organized. Its first recorded trial addressed the spiritual 
excesses of Curtis Hodges, Sr., a former Methodist, who repented 
of his error. 57 

Printing Smith’s revelations helped to stabilize and central¬ 
ize authority in the church. The communications Smith had 
received from God giving his revelations eminence above the rev¬ 
elations of other church members were especially important. Pub¬ 
lication of the revelations would not only strengthen Smith’s own 
leadership position but facilitate the codification of early Mor¬ 
mon group behavior; the printed revelations became the “law” 
by which church councils could try persons for their membership 
and the justification for disciplinary measures taken. In addition, 
printing the revelations was a necessary step in the legalization 
and institutionalization of restored authority. 

According to David Whitmer, some of the early brethren 
objected to printing Smith’s revelations. “In the spring of 1832 
[more likely 1831], in Hiram, Ohio, Brothers Joseph and Sydney, 
and others, concluded that the revelations should be printed in a 
book. A few of the brethren—including myself—objected to it 
seriously.” 58 In November 1831, William E. McLellin led one group 
which objected to making the revelations “law and com¬ 
mandments” (D&C 43:8), citing the weak language of the revela¬ 
tions as the principal reason for their objection. 59 

But on 20 November 1831, John Whitmer and Oliver 
Cowdery left Ohio with the manuscript revelations and arrived in 
Independence, Missouri, on 5 January 1832, intending to publish 
them. 60 That June the first issue of the Mormon newspaper The 
Evening and the Morning Star appeared in Independence and 
included the text of “The Articles and Covenants of the Church 
of Christ” (now section 20). Each month thereafter the newspa¬ 
per published the complete text of another revelation or portion 
of a revelation, and slow progress was made toward printing a 
compilation of all the revelations, until July 1833 when the press 
was destroyed by a mob. The unfinished sheets of the Book of 
Commandments were salvaged from the destroyed printing office 
and assembled and used by some of the elders. 61 
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In December 1833, when the church’s printing establish¬ 
ment was moved to Kirtland, Ohio, The Evening and the Morning 
Star continued under Oliver Cowdery’s editorship. In the last issue 
of September 1834, Cowdery announced that the entire Star would 
be reprinted but that typographical and other errors would be 
corrected. Even the revelations which were published in the Star, 
according to Cowdery, contained “many errors, typographical, 
and others, occasioned by transcribing manuscripts.” “But as we 
shall have access to originals,” he said, “we shall endeavor to 
make proper corrections.” 62 Cowdery’s reprints, however, included 
additions and deletions not found in either the manuscript revela¬ 
tions or the original Star. 

By October 1833 efforts were underway to have the cor¬ 
rected revelations finally published in book form, this time at 
Kirtland. The project reached fruition with the publication of the 
Doctrine and Covenants in 1835. 

Such moves to contain charismatic excesses and to stabilize 
doctrine and governance of the church can be seen as signs of a 
refining or even redefining of the notion of authority which was 
occurring in the nascent Mormon movement. The “Protestant” 
notion of authority, emphasizing inner call and spirituality, was 
being transformed into a more “Catholic” one, emphasizing phys¬ 
ical ordination and lineal priesthood. 63 

Challenges to charismatic authority also generated an insti¬ 
tutionalization of authority and the stratification of church offices. 
As institutional sources of authority developed during the early 
phases of Mormonism, challenges became less threatening. The 
new administrative structure discouraged usurpers. Stratification 
and institutionalization created a context for authority. Once author¬ 
ity had been confined within institutional boundaries, those who 
participated in the system were encouraged to preserve it, for the 
authority of those at lower levels rested on the legitimacy of the 
authority of those at the top. The development of authority began 
in June 1831 with the addition of the “high priesthood” and cul¬ 
minated in April 1836 with the angelic commissions of Elias, 
Moses, and Elijah in the Kirtland temple. With each successive 
endowment of power, Joseph Smith moved further out of reach 
of usurpers. 

As Smith prepared to move from New York to Ohio in Jan¬ 
uary 1831, it was revealed that greater authority was yet to be 
given before the new gospel could be taken to the world. In Decem¬ 
ber 1830 Smith had dictated a revelation which commanded the 
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church to “assemble together at the Ohio” (D&C 37:3). When 
some members questioned this commandment, Smith received 
another revelation explaining that the gathering was necessary 
“that ye might escape the power of the enemy” and promised 
that “there you shall be endowed with power from on high. And 
from thence, whosoever I will shall go forth among all nations . . . 
for Israel shall be saved” (38:31-33). 

The first major step toward stratification of church author¬ 
ity came at a conference in June 1831 in Kirtland when Smith 
introduced and ordained several men to the “high priesthood.” 
Prior to June 1831 the only major division of authority was between 
elders—the charismatic leaders—and all others (see D&C 20:1-12, 
38-45; 21:1-12; also chap. 6), nor did members recognize two 
priesthoods within the church. In 1832 Smith called these two 
priesthoods “the holy Priesthood”—the offices of deacon, teacher, 
priest, and elder—and “the high Priesthood” (sometimes called 
the Melchizedek Priesthood)—the office of high priest. At this 
point there was not yet a notion of “Aaronic” priesthood, and the 
offices of elder and high priest were conceived as offices within 
two different priesthoods. (Not until 22 September 1832 would 
the office of elder be included in the high priesthood [D&C 84].) 
Also there was not yet a concept that angelic ordination was needed 
to initiate the authority to ordain others to the high priesthood. 
Rather, on 6 December 1832, Smith dictated a revelation in which 
he was told that “the [high] priesthood hath continued through 
the lineage of your fathers—for ye are lawful heirs, according to 
the flesh, and have been hid from the world with Christ in God— 
therefore your life and the priesthood have remained, and must 
needs remain through you and your lineage” (D&C 86:8-10). 64 

This early Mormon notion of priesthood seems congruent 
with that described in the Book of Mormon, which speaks of a 
high priesthood but mentions no need for angelic ordination. 
Alma’s discourse on the priesthood of Melchizedek emphasizes 
foreordination rather than physical earthly ordination. Alma 
explains: “I would that ye should remember that the Lord God 
ordained priests, after his holy order, which was after the order 
of his Son. . . . And this is the manner after which they were 
ordained—being called and prepared from the foundation of the 
world according to the foreknowledge of God” (Al. 13:1, 3). 65 

In 1832 Smith began emphasizing the lineal and legal aspects 
of priesthood restoration. That year he visited church members 
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in Missouri for the second time and encountered disputations cen¬ 
tering on authority and priority of leadership. Smith later noted 
that the distance between the two church centers in 1831 created 
a “critical moment” in the history of the movement. 66 Chief among 
Smith’s concerns was Edward Partridge, who had been appointed 
Bishop of the church in February 1831 and was presiding over 
the church in Missouri. According to Ezra Booth, Partridge was 
concerned that not all of Smith’s revelations seemed to have been 
divinely inspired. 67 

Soon after arriving in Missouri during his first visit in the 
summer of 1831, Smith heard colleague Sidney Rigdon at a con¬ 
ference in Kaw Township exhort Bishop Edward Partridge to be 
obedient to “the requisition of Heaven.” 68 Rigdon felt that Par¬ 
tridge was overstepping the limits of his authority. After Smith’s 
departure, the Missouri church held a conference on 10 March 
1832 and heard charges against Partridge, including his “having 
insulted the Lord’s prophet in particular & assumed authority 
over him in open violation of the Laws of God.” 69 The office of 
bishop was new, and perhaps Partridge, like Bishop Newel K. 
Whiteney in Ohio, “thought like the Catholics and Episopalians 
[that] a Bishop was the highest office in the church”—or at least 
the church in Missouri. 70 Thus Smith and Partridge may have 
engaged in a dispute over jurisdiction. At this time, however, Par¬ 
tridge humbled himself and asked for forgiveness. 

After returning to Ohio, Smith received a revelation which 
declared that Partridge “hath sinned, and Satan seeketh to destroy 
his soul” (D&C 64:17). Smith also dictated a revelation in Novem¬ 
ber 1831 which more clearly defined the relationship between his 
new role as “President of the High Priesthood” and “the office of 
bishop.” The revelation, addressed “to the church of Christ in the 
land of Zion,” explained: 

It must needs be that one be appointed of the High Priest¬ 
hood to preside over the priesthood, and he shall be called 
President of the High Priesthood of the Church; or, in other 
words, the Presiding High Priest over the High Priesthood 
of the Church. From the same comes the administering of 
ordinances and blessings upon the church, by the laying on 
of the hands. Wherefore, the office of a bishop is not equal 
unto it; for the office of a bishop is in administering all tem¬ 
poral things; nevertheless a bishop must be chosen from the 
High Priesthood. . . . Wherefore, now let every man learn 
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his duty, and to act in the office in which he is appointed, in 
all diligence (D&C 107:59, 65-69). 71 

In April 1832, Smith again visited the Saints in Missouri, 
otherwise, God told him, “Satan seeketh to turn their hearts away” 
(D&C 78:9-10). The possible apostasy of the Missouri church 
and loss of the designated land of Zion was a disturbing thought 
to church leaders in Ohio. The record of the meeting in Missouri 
reports that “Joseph Smith Jr. [was] acknowledged by the High 
Priests in the land of Zion to be President of the High Priest¬ 
hood, according to the commandment and ordination in Ohio, at 
the Conference held in Amherst January 25[,] 1832. And the right 
hand of fellowship [was] given him by the Bishop Edward Par¬ 
tridge in the land of Zion in the name of the Church. . . . All dif¬ 
ferences [were] settled & the hearts of all run together in love.” 72 

But by the time Smith had returned to Ohio in July 1832, 
the Missouri church was again in discord. A letter from William 
W. Phelps describing these problems was awaiting Smith when 
he arrived in Ohio. On 31 July 1832, Smith wrote to Phelps to 
“tell Brofther] Edward [Partridge] it is very dangerous for men 
who have received the light he has received to be a seeking after 
a sign, for there shall no sign be given for a sign except as it was 
in the days of Lot. God sent angels to gather him & his family out 
of Sodom while the wicked were destroyed by a devouring fire 
behold this is an exsample [sic].” 73 Apparently, Partridge had 
renewed his challenge to Smith’s authority. 

The leaders of the church in Kirtland continued to receive 
letters from the Missouri church containing “low, dark, and blind 
insinuations.” In response, Orson Hyde and Hyrum Smith—rep¬ 
resenting a conference of twelve high priests in Kirtland—wrote 
to their Missouri brethren on 14 January 1833: 

At the time Joseph [Smith], Sidney [Rigdon], and Newel 
[Whitney] left Zion, all matters of hardness and misunder¬ 
standing were settled and buried (as they supposed), and you 
gave them the hand of fellowship; but, afterwards, you brought 
up all these things again, in a censorious spirit, accusing 
Brother Joseph in rather an indirect way of seeking after 
monarchial power and authority. This came to us in Brother 
Corrill’s letter of June 2nd. We are sensible that this is not 
the thing Brother Joseph is seeking after, but to magnify the 
high office and calling whereunto he has been called and 
appointed by the command of God, and the united voice of 
this Church. 74 
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In the midst of these challenges (sometime between 20 July 
and 27 November 1832), Smith began preparing an account of 
his early history and the rise of the church. 75 In the preamble to 
this 1832 history, Smith wrote for the first time of angelic minis¬ 
tration—an account which certainly impressed Partridge and other 
former Seekers: 

A History of the life of Joseph Smith Jr. An account of his 
marvilous experience and of all the mighty acts which he 
doeth in the name of Jesus Ch[r]ist the son of the Living God 
of whom he beareth record. Also an account of the rise of 
the Church of Christ in the eve of time according as the Lord 
brought forth and established by his hand. Firstly, he receiv¬ 
ing the testamony from on high. Secondly, the ministering of 
Angels. Thirdly, the reception of the Holy Priesthood by the 
ministring of Angels to admin[i]ster the letter of the Gos¬ 
pel!,] the Law and commandments as they were given unto 
him[,] and the ordinencfejs. Fo[u]rthly, a confirmation and 
reception of the High Priesthood after the Holy Order of the 
Son of the Living God [with] power and ordinence[s] from on 
high to preach the Gospel in the administration and demon¬ 
stration of the spirit, the Kees of the Kingdom of God 
confered upon him and the continuation of the blessings of 
God to him &c. 76 

Though this account adds the detail about “the ministring of 
Angels,” it is otherwise congruent with the notion of two priest¬ 
hoods introduced in June 1831. The first priesthood is called “the 
Holy Priesthood” and is said to have come “by the ministring of 
Angels.” Nothing is said about the identity of the angels nor the 
date of the event. This first priesthood gave Smith power to 
“admin[i]ster the letter of the Gospel”—’’the Law and command¬ 
ments as they were given unto him”—and also to administer “the 
ordinances.” The reception of the second priesthood is described 
as a “confirmation”—no angels are mentioned. This priesthood 
gave Smith authority “to preach the Gospel in the administration 
and demonstration of the spirit.” This apparently refers to the 
reception of the “high Priesthood” at the June 1831 conference. 
This first attempt by Smith to write his history remained unfin¬ 
ished and unpublished. 

In September 1832, about the same time he was working on 
his history, Smith received a revelation which again contained a 
reference to angelic ordination and also added significant new 
details to the early Mormon understanding of priesthood (D&C 
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84). The high priesthood introduced in June 1831 had been asso¬ 
ciated with Melchizedek. 77 In the new revelation, the office of 
elder was linked for the first time with the high priesthood and 
was also associated with Melchizedek (84:14, 29). A “lesser 
priesthood,” resembling that which was “confirmed” upon Aaron, 
was also mentioned (84:6-18). Thus for the first time the greater 
priesthood was associated with Melchizedek and the lesser priest¬ 
hood with Aaron. The revelation informed the early church that 
the sons of Moses received the “greater priesthood” through a 
lineage which included Melchizedek. This emphasis on priest¬ 
hood lineage was also new. 

The idea that the Levitical priesthood of the Old Testament 
had been restored to Mormons was no doubt the most controver¬ 
sial element in the revelation. Mainline Protestants believed that 
the need for the old priesthood had ended with the conclusion of 
the old covenant at the death of Jesus. Even David Whitmer later 
criticized Smith for introducing into Mormonism both the “two 
orders of priesthood” and the “lineal priesthood of the old law.” 
This revelation on priesthood (D&C 84) was probably one of the 
revelations Whitmer had in mind when he suggested that Sidney 
Rigdon “explained these things to Brother Joseph in his way, out 
of the old Scriptures, and got Brother Joseph to inquire, etc. He 
would inquire, and as mouth piece speak out the revelations just 
as they had it fixed up in their hearts.” 78 It is difficult to deter¬ 
mine how much influence, if any, Rigdon had on Smith, but 
Whitmer’s impression was no doubt encouraged by the fact that 
the revelation on priesthood occurred during the same period that 
Smith and Rigdon were working together on the “Inspired Trans¬ 
lation of the Bible.” 79 

The revelation anticipated criticism regarding the restora¬ 
tion of an Old Testament priesthood and alluded to the promise 
in Exodus 40:15 that Aaron’s sons would be given “an everlast¬ 
ing priesthood throughout their generations.” According to the 
revelation, “the Lord confirmed a priesthood also upon Aaron 
and his seed, throughout all their generations, which priesthood 
also continueth and abideth forever with the priesthood which is 
after the holiest order of God” (84:18). It also seemed to allude to 
the Lord’s promise in Malachi 3:3 to “purify the sons of Levi, 
and purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the 
Lord an offering in righteousness.” The revelation thus predicted 
the fulfilling of this promise: “the sons of Moses and also the 
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sons of Aaron shall offer an acceptable offering and sacrifice in 
the house of the Lord” (84:31). 

According to the revelation, John the Baptist in addition to 
being “filled with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb” was 
also “ordained by the angel of God at the time he was eight days 
old unto this power, to overthrow the kingdom of the Jews” (D&C 
84:27-28). This was, then, a precedent for priesthood restora¬ 
tion. What the revelation did not suggest, however, was that angelic 
ordination had restored priesthood to the Mormon movement. 
Rather it stated that Mormons had a right to these two priest¬ 
hoods because they had become the sons of Moses and Aaron 
through the “renewing of their bodies” by the spirit (84:31-34). 

By 1834 difficulties were still pressing against the church in 
Missouri. Trouble with neighbors escalated to armed skirmishes, 
and a militia of Mormons from Ohio failed to return the Saints to 
their Missouri lands. Smith’s charismatic powers were again chal¬ 
lenged. Against this backdrop, Smith renewed his efforts to lay 
before the Saints the true source of his authority. At one meet¬ 
ing, held on 21 April 1834 in Norton, Ohio, Smith “gave a rela¬ 
tion of obtaining and translating the Book of Mormon, the reve¬ 
lation of the Priesthood of Aaron, the organization of the Church 
in 1830, the revelation of the High Priesthood, and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost poured out upon the Church.” 80 Although the “high 
priesthood” had been visible in the church before the lower priest¬ 
hood, Mormons now learned that the priesthood of Aaron had 
been received first, in conformity with the descriptions of priest¬ 
hood authority in section 84. Discussion of the high priesthood 
still failed to mention Peter, James, and John. 

Oliver Cowdery wrote a letter to William W. Phelps on 7 
September 1834 describing the angel’s visit to Smith and him¬ 
self. When published in the Latter Day Saints’ Messenger and 
Advocate in October 1834, this letter became the first published 
announcement that the priesthood had been restored through 
angelic ordination. Cowdery hoped, he wrote, that his account of 
early church history would “prove especially beneficial... by con¬ 
firming [Phelps and the Missouri church] in the faith of the gospel”: 

On a sudden, as from the midst of eternity, the voice of the 
Redeemer spake peace to us, while the vail was parted and 
the angel of God came down clothed with glory ... his voice, 
though mild, pierced to the center, and his words, “I am thy 
fellow servant,” dispelled every fear. . . . We received under 
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his hand the holy priesthood, as he said, “upon you my fel¬ 
low servants, in the name of Messiah I confer this priest¬ 
hood and this authority, which shall remain upon earth, that 
the sons of Levi may yet offer an offering unto the Lord in 
righteousness!” 81 

According to Cowdery, the angel himself alluded to Malachi 3:3. 
Although the reference to “the sons of Levi” might imply a con¬ 
nection to Aaron, Cowdery only refers to the “holy priesthood.” 

Not until September and October 1835, a year later, as he 
copied blessings into a patriarchal blessing book, did Cowdery 
give an account of the visit of the ancient apostles—Peter, James, 
and John. In the introduction to the blessing Smith had given him 
in 1833, and which he was now copying into the blessing book, 
Cowdery wrote that Smith was “ordained by the angel John, unto 
the lesser or Aaronic Priesthood, in company with myself.” “After 
this,” Cowdery continued, “we received the high and holy 
priesthood.” 82 The blessing itself, according to Cowdery’s 1835 
copy, promised: 

These blessings shall come upon him [Oliver] according to 
the blessings of the prophecy of Joseph in ancient days, which 
he said should come upon the seer of the last days and the 
scribe that should sit with him, and that should be ordained 
with him, by the hands of the angel in the bush, unto the 
lesser priesthood, and after receive the holy priesthood under 
the hand of those who had been held in reserve for a long 
season, even those who received it under the hand of the 
Messiah, while he should dwell in the flesh upon the earth, 
and should receive the blessings with him, even the seer of 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, saith he, even Joseph 
of old. 83 

Although the original blessing is not extant, comparison of other 
blessings with those copied into the patriarchal blessing book indi¬ 
cates that “Cowdery greatly expanded the blessings beyond their 
contents as initially recorded.” 84 

The interest in the ancient patriarchs, evident in both 
Cowdery’s introduction and his version of the blessing, had no 
doubt been inspired by the church’s acquisition of Egyptian papyri 
in July 1835. By December 1835, Cowdery was publicly stating 
that the papyri contained “the writings of Abraham and Joseph” 
and gave preliminary observations about their content. 85 The bless¬ 
ing did not yet indicate when the apostles, as yet unnamed, deliv¬ 
ered the “holy priesthood” to Smith and Cowdery, but the phrase 
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“high and holy priesthood” in Cowdery’s introduction suggested 
a connection to the high priesthood introduced at the June 1831 
conference. 86 

Preparing the manuscripts in the months before the 1835 
printing of the Doctrine and Covenants, Smith added phrases which 
had not appeared in earlier versions of several revelations—includ¬ 
ing details about angelic ordination and the visit of Peter, James, 
and John. To section 5 (dated March 1829), Smith added the words 
“hereafter you shall be ordained and go forth and deliver my words 
unto the children of men” (v. 6) and “you must wait yet a little 
while, for ye are not yet ordained” (v. 17). To section 7 (dated 
April 1829), he added “I [Jesus] will make thee [Peter] to minis¬ 
ter for him [John] and for thy brother James; and unto you three I 
will give this power and the keys of this ministry until I come” (v. 
7). To section 27 (dated September 1830), he added “John [the 
Baptist] I have sent unto you, my servants, Joseph Smith, Jun., 
and Oliver Cowdery, to ordain you unto the first priesthood which 
you have received, that you might be called and ordained even as 
Aaron . . . and also . . . Peter, and James, and John, whom I have 
sent unto you, by whom I have ordained you and confirmed you 
to be apostles, and especial witnesses of my name, and bear the 
keys of your minsitry and of the same things which I revealed 
unto them; unto whom I have committed the keys of my king¬ 
dom, and a dispensation of the gospel for the last times” (vv. 8, 
12-13). 

On 1 August 1842, Smith published in the Times and Sea¬ 
sons another installment of his personal history in which he gave 
an account of his and Cowdery’s reception of the priesthood. How¬ 
ever, Smith’s account differs from Cowdery’s in that the angel 
specifically names the priesthood and describes the nature of its 
authority. In Smith’s account the angel is identified as John the 
Baptist, who declares: 

Upon you my fellow servants, in the name of Messiah, I con¬ 
fer the priesthood of Aaron, which holds the keys of the min¬ 
istering of angels, and of the gospel of repentance, and of 
baptism by immersion, for the remission of sins, and this 
shall never be taken again from the earth, until the sons of 
Levi do offer again an offering unto the Lord in righteous¬ 
ness. 87 

Perhaps explaining the late public disclosure of this angelic ordi¬ 
nation, Smith writes that he and Cowdery “were forced to keep 
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the circumstances of having received the Priesthood and our hav¬ 
ing been baptized, owing to a spirit of persecution which had 
already manifested itself in the neighborhood.” 88 

In his 1838 history, Smith referred only in passing to Peter, 
James, and John. He reported that at the time he and Cowdery 
received the Aaronic Priesthood, the Baptist told them that “he 
acted under the direction of Peter, James and John who held the 
keyes of the Priesthood of Melchizedek, which Priesthood he said 
would in due time be conferred on us, and that I should be called 
the first Elder of the Church, and he [Oliver Cowdery] the 
second.” 89 

The introduction of the concept of lineal religious authority 
made it easier to thwart usurpers and pretenders. The claim of 
uninterrupted succession of ordinations back to one who had undis¬ 
puted authority was a stabilizing force. The Kirtland temple, which 
was dedicated in 1836, can be seen as a symbol of the accomoda¬ 
tion of hierarchy and charisma which Mormonism had achieved 
by that point. 

On the one hand, the dedication of the temple occasioned a 
renewed outpouring of charismatic, spiritual power. Milton V. 
Backman, Jr., has described this period as the “Pentecostal 
Season” of Mormon history. “During a fifteen-week period, extend¬ 
ing from January 21 to May 1, 1836,” Backman writes, “proba¬ 
bly more Latter-day Saints beheld visions and witnessed other 
unusual spiritual manifestations than during any other era in the 
history of the Church.” 90 Commenting on this period of church 
history, Smith called it “a Pentecost and an endowment 
indeed.” 91 

On Sunday, 27 March 1836, nearly a thousand Mormons 
crowded into the temple for its dedication. During the meeting 
some received wonderful manifestations. According to the offi¬ 
cial account, Frederick G. Williams testified that an angel sat 
next to him during the prayer; David Whitmer said he saw sev¬ 
eral angels; Brigham Young spoke in tongues; and David W. 
Patten interpreted and also spoke in tongues. 92 

That same evening, at a closed meeting of the priesthood 
quorums, Smith instructed his followers to “not quench the Spirit, 
for the first one that opens his mouth shall receive the Spirit of 
prophecy.” According to Smith’s account, “George A. Smith arose 
and began to prophesy, when a noise was heard like the sound of 
a rushing mighty wind, which filled the Temple, and all the 
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congregation simultaneously arose, being moved by an invisible 
power; many began to speak in tongues and prophesy; others saw 
glorious visions; and I beheld the Temple was filled with angels, 
which fact I declared to the congregation.” 93 

However, even as the dedication of the temple occasioned 
this renewal of pentecostal and charismatic fervor, it also under¬ 
scored the ordered environment in which such fervor might be 
more or less safely allowed. For the dedication of the temple was 
also an occasion for the assertion of legalistic or institutional author¬ 
ity. The two priesthoods and their various ranks of authority were 
clearly displayed for all to see. Pulpits in three rows of ascending 
height had been erected at opposite ends of the temple, where 
the presidencies of the various quorums of the priesthood sat. 94 
During the conference, each of the presiding quorums and vari¬ 
ous presidents were presented for the sustaining vote of the mem¬ 
bership. At this time, Smith reported, “I bore record of my mis¬ 
sion, and of the ministration of angels.” 95 Thus each man knew 
his place in the power structure, as well as the limits of what was 
allowed in ecstatic experiences. 

The following Sunday, 3 April 1836, the temple again filled 
with Saints, and Smith and Cowdery stepped behind the veils 
which had been lowered to conceal the pulpit at the front of the 
hall. According to Doctrine and Covenants 110, several visions 
opened to their view. First, Jesus Christ appeared, accepted the 
temple, and mentioned “the endowment with which my servants 
have been endowed in this house” (v. 9). Moses followed and gave 
them “the keys of the gathering of Israel” (v. 11). Elias then 
appeared and “committed the dispensation of the gospel of 
Abraham” (v. 12). Finally, Elijah appeared and declared he came 
“to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the children 
to the fathers, lest the whole earth be smitten with a curse.” He 
also announced that “the keys of this dispensation are committed 
into your hands; and by this ye may know that the great and dread¬ 
ful day of the Lord is near, even at the doors” (vv. 13-16). 

Smith and Cowdery now held keys which were not shared 
by other priesthood officers. As joint presidents of the church, 
they were beyond the reach of usurpers. But this occasion could 
also have been read as a wonderful blending of the authority expec¬ 
tations of literalistic Seekers who were divided between spiritual 
endowment and angelic ministration. 
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Church 


A sense of what the restored Christian church would be like 
was closely related to the kind of power and authority thought 
necessary to found such a church. As Mormons built their temple 
in Kirtland to embody physically a developing sense of priest¬ 
hood and hierarchy, with tiered pulpits for the holders of priest¬ 
hood authority, they also articulated the way in which their devel¬ 
oping priesthood structure recapitulated the organization which 
Jesus was thought to have established for his church. “Their 
avowed object is to restore Christianity to its primeval purity,” 
wrote Presbyterian minister Truman Coe of Kirtland, Ohio, in 
1836. “After the example of our Savior they have recently ordained 
and commissioned twelve apostles and seventy elders, to go 
throughout this heathen country and to give a final call to repent 
and be baptised and believe in Mormonism before the wicked are 
cut off.” 1 

Four years later, in 1840, John Taylor, a Mormon apostle, 
published a pamphlet singing the virtues of the Mormon hierar¬ 
chy and assailing Methodism for its unscriptural offices. Mormon¬ 
ism, Taylor asserted, was built up according to the New Testa¬ 
ment order of church government: apostles, prophets, teachers, 
gifts of healing, and “diversities of tongues” (1 Cor. 12:28). 
“Methodism,” according to Taylor, “has placed in the church, 
first, a president of conference; secondly, presidents of districts; 
thirdly, superintendant preachers; afterwards, itinerant and local 
preachers, class leaders, tract distributors, missionary collectors, 
&c., &c.” 2 

When we look at the sectarians, Apostle Parley P. Pratt said 
in 1837, “instead of apostles and prophets, we . . . see false 
teachers.” 3 Pratt’s brother Orson made a similar observation. 
“Instead of having apostles, prophets, and other inspired men in 
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the church now, receiving visions, dreams, revelations, ministra¬ 
tions of angels, and prophecies for the calling of officers, and for 
the government of the Church, they have a wicked, corrupt, 
uninspired pope, or uninspired archbishops, bishops, clergymen, 
etc., who have a great variety of corrupt forms of Godliness, but 
utterly deny the gift of revelation, and every other miraculous 
power which always characterized Christ’s Church.” 4 

Such Mormon claims to an inspired apostleship resonated 
for many Seekers. Although both Primitivists and Seekers believed 
in the “restoration of the ancient order of things,” their concep¬ 
tions of the restored church differed. Both followed the example 
of the cautious inquirers of the city of Berea, mentioned in Acts 
17:10-12, who searched the Bible to test the message brought by 
Paul and Silas. 5 But their biblical searches brought them to dif¬ 
ferent conclusions, even though contemporary thinking about the 
nature of Jesus’ church necessarily influenced both Seekers and 
Primitivists, as well as Mormons. 

The Puritan notion of the visible and invisible church, for 
example, can be seen as the implicit conceptual framework for 
Seekers and other Primitivists looking forward to a church like 
the one Jesus established. Early Mormon notions about the nature 
of the Christian church can also be illuminated against the back¬ 
drop of this concept. The Puritan concept, derived from the teach¬ 
ing of fourth century theologian St. Augustine, involved the idea 
of two churches: one earthly, the other heavenly. The heavenly 
church was pure but invisible. It included everyone—living, dead, 
and those yet to be born—whom God had predestined for salva¬ 
tion. The earthly church was visible but not entirely pure; it 
included all living persons who professed to believe in Jesus, but 
of course not all such persons would necessarily be saved. 6 

The Puritan goal was to form congregations consisting of 
only God’s elect, those who had predestined membership in the 
heavenly church. Consequently, the quest for a pure church led 
Puritans to adopt strict church discipline, including the Lesser 
Ban (“fencing the table,” or permitting only those in good stand¬ 
ing to take communion) and the Greater Ban (excommunication 
or expulsion). In addition, the Puritans in New England devel¬ 
oped a test of faith which required anyone desiring membership 
in the Congregational church to receive instruction from the elders, 
to make a confession of faith, and to submit to an examination 
for “saving faith” before the elders and the congregation. If the 
candidate could show evidence of the work of grace in his life, 
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then he could become a member by covenant, a “visible saint.” 7 
Thus, when an individual sinned or transgressed, he not only vio¬ 
lated God’s law but also broke the solemn covenant which he 
made with God before his church. 

Puritans objected to the Anglican practice of open commun¬ 
ion, believing it had brought God’s displeasure upon them. The 
Apostle Paul’s instructions to “let a man examine himself” before 
partaking of the emblems of Christ’s blood and body (1 Cor. 11:28) 
was transferred to examination by church authorities. The Puri¬ 
tans of New England practiced closed communion until the Half 
Way Covenant of 1662. 8 John Higginson was one Puritan who 
regretted the decreased piety. He wrote in 1663, “Our Fathers 
fled into this Wilderness from the face of a Lording Episcopacie, 
and humane injunctions in the Worship of God: now if any of us 
their children should . . . admit ignorant and Scandalous Persons 
to the Lord’s Table, This would be a backsliding indeed.” 9 How¬ 
ever, if the crime were vile enough or the sinner unrepentant, they 
could be excommunicated and banished from the colony. They 
were, as Jonathan Edwards said, “cast out” and “delivered up to 
Satan.” 10 

Despite their exclusivity, Puritans of New England did not 
claim to be the only true church. They saw themselves as a church 
within a church, as a pure branch of the Anglican tree. Other 
Puritans—Separatists or Independents—believed it was necessary 
to withdraw completely from all forms of spiritual Babylon in 
order to escape the predicted plagues. For preaching this extreme 
separatist position, Roger Williams was banished from the Puri¬ 
tan colony: he forbade people, when they traveled to England, to 
“heare the word of God preached by godly Ministers in the Par¬ 
ish Churches.” 11 

Seekers believed in the total loss of the visible church dur¬ 
ing the apostasy, but they allowed for the continuing existence of 
an invisible church. Thus, despite the total apostasy, Williams 
believed God had from time to time called and inspired men to 
witness against spiritual Babylon. 12 

While awaiting the return of the visible church, literalistic 
Seekers lived so as to be members of the invisible one. “The King¬ 
dom of God is within you,” Williams declared, 

and is the dominion of God in the conscience and spirit of 
the mind. . . . This kingdom of Christ is capable of subsist¬ 
ing and being managed inwardly in the minds of His people, 
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in hidden state concealed from the world.. . . Those that are 
in this Kingdom, and in whom the power of it is, are fitted to 
fly with the Church into the wilderness, and to continue in 
such a solitary, dispersed, desolate condition till God call them 
out of it. They have wells and springs opened to them in the 
wilderness, whence they draw the waters of salvation, with¬ 
out being in bondage to the life of sense. 13 

Spiritualistic Seekers, however, spiritualized even the visible 
church. 14 Church membership, closed communion, and excom¬ 
munication were not issues for them. Although they were sympa¬ 
thetic to the congregational concept of church government, which 
was democratic and self-contained in each parish, they believed 
that no churches could be properly organized until the restora¬ 
tion of the apostleship. 15 

Early Mormonism also seems to have distinguished between 
the visible and invisible church. In a revelation received probably 
some time in May 1829, God declared his intentions respecting 
the Book of Mormon and the restoration of the visible church. 16 
In the following passage from the revelation, the addition of 
“visible” and “invisible” in the appropriate places helps to illumi¬ 
nate what otherwise seems an obscure distinction: 

I do not bring it [the Book of Mormon] to destroy that which 
they have received [the Bible], but to build it up. And for this 
cause have I said: If this generation harden not their hearts, 

I will establish my [visible] church among them. Now I do 
not say this to destroy my [invisible] church, but I say this to 
build up my [invisible] church. Therefore, whosoever 
belongeth to my [invisible] church need not fear, for such 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven. But it is they who do not 
fear me, neither keep my commandments but build up 
churches unto themselves to get gain, yea, and all those that 
do wickedly and build up the kingdom of the devil—yea, ver¬ 
ily, verily, I say unto you, that it is they that I will disturb, 
and cause to tremble and shake to the center (D&C 10:52-56). 

This revelation came in response to questions raised about 
a previous revelation given in March 1829 in which God prom¬ 
ised, “if the people of this generation harden not their hearts, . . . 
I will establish my church, like unto the church which was taught 
by my disciples in the days of old” (BofC 4:5). But, God also 
promised, “if this generation do harden their hearts against my 
word, ... the sword of justice hangeth over their heads, and . . . 
the time cometh that it must fall upon them” (v. 6). Apparently, 
some of Smith’s early followers were concerned about their fate 
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should the world reject the restoration of the church. Despite the 
corruption of the visible church, the revelation assures, those of 
the invisible church “need not fear, for such shall inherit the king¬ 
dom of heaven” (D&C 10:55). This theme is developed more clearly 
as section 10 elaborates on the Book of Mormon’s role in reestab¬ 
lishing the primitive gospel: 

I will also bring to light my gospel which was ministered 
unto them [the Nephites], . . . that there may not be so much 
contention; yea, Satan doth stir up the hearts of the people 
to contention concerning the points of my doctrine; and in 
these things they do err, for they do wrest the scriptures and 
do not understand them. Therefore, I will unfold unto them 
this great mystery. . . . Behold this is my doctrine—whoso¬ 
ever repenteth and cometh unto me, the same is my [invisi¬ 
ble] church. Whosoever declareth more or less than this, the 
same is not of me, but is against me; therefore he is not of 
my church. And now, behold, whosoever is of my [invisible] 
church, and endureth of my church to the end, him will I 
establish upon my rock, and the gates of hell shall not pre¬ 
vail against them (D&C 10:62-64, 67-69). 

Interpreting section 10 as referring to members of the invis¬ 
ible church resolves the difficulty associated with this passage, 
which was received about one year before the Church of Christ 
was organized but nevertheless speaks of the church in the present 
tense. Moreover, if the revelation did not refer to the invisible 
church, the emphatic statement that only a change of heart, or a 
spirit baptism, was necessary for membership, and that whoever 
taught “more or less than this” was “against” Jesus, directly con¬ 
tradicted the requirements given to the Nephites, which Smith 
translated from the plates about the same time (3 Ne. 11:32-41). 

Those reading the Book of Mormon from a Seeker position 
could easily have interpreted the book as an endorsement of the 
idea that although the visible church was in the wilderness of 
apostasy, the invisible church, though few in number, remained. 
Describing the condition that would exist among the churches 
just prior to the coming forth of the Book of Mormon, Nephi 
declares: “they have all gone astray save it be a few, who are the 
humble followers of Christ; nevertheless, they are led, that in many 
instances they do err because they are taught by the precepts of 
men” (2 Ne. 28:14). 
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Nephi’s vision of the rise and fall of the “great and abomi¬ 
nable church” also seems to rely on the distinction between a vis¬ 
ible and an invisible church (1 Ne. 13-14). Although the wicked 
church persecuted the saints, it never completely destroyed them; 
some saints were murdered while others were tortured and brought 
“down into captivity” (1 Ne. 13:5). The Puritans, on the other 
hand, were “the saints of God” (implied by comparing 13:9 and 
13:13) who were led by “the Spirit of God ... out of captivity” 
(13:13). In the American wilderness they enjoyed the “power of 
God” and the “Spirit of the Lord” (13:15—19, 30), though they 
stumbled in doctrine because of the altered condition of the Bible 
(13:29). However, even though they were members of the invisi¬ 
ble church, American Gentiles would perish if they rejected the 
restoration of the visible church. “Thou has beheld that if the 
Gentiles repent it shall be well with them,” the angel reminds 
Nephi. “Thou also knowest concerning the covenants of the Lord 
unto the house of Israel; and thou also hast heard that whoso 
repenteth not must perish. Therefore, wo be unto the Gentiles if 
it so be that they harden their hearts against the Lamb of God” (1 
Ne. 14:5-6). 

Subsequent revelations distinguished even more clearly the 
two churches. A vision, received on 16 February 1832, described 
the heavenly and earthly churches explicitly. Those who are saved 
are not only members of an earthly church, but, as the revelation 
explained, they are also members of “the church of the First¬ 
born . . . [and] have come to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of Enoch, and of the Firstborn” 
(D&C 76:54, 67). In March 1835, another revelation explained 
that those holding the Melchizedek Priesthood “have the privi¬ 
lege of receiving the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, to have 
the heavens opened unto them, to commune with the general 
assembly and church of the Firstborn” (D&C 107:19; cf. Heb. 
12:22-24). 

Early Mormons, like Seekers and Puritans, were initially 
sympathetic towards the congregational notion of governance. But 
as pressures caused Smith to emphasize order and stability, Mor¬ 
mons increasingly responded to an episcopal ideal of church dis¬ 
cipline. Anthropologist Rex Eugene Cooper has noted that the 
methods Smith followed to organize a church “had close affinity 
to Congregationalist concepts of church government.” Cooper 
asserted that the organization of the church on 6 April 1830 was 
performed “according to commandment” of God and “consented 
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[to] by unanimous vote,” and that “common consent” was “basic 
to the Mormon notion of Church government.” Cooper found that 
“during the earliest years of the Church’s existence there was 
considerable conflict over the issue of whether a man’s authority 
within the Church resulted from the collective will of the people 
over whom he had jurisdiction or from the priesthood power and 
keys which he possessed and which were ultimately traceable to 
divine ordinations.” As the idea of lineal descent of priesthood 
came to dominate Mormon thinking, “the Congregational-like pro¬ 
cedure of sustaining ecclesiastical officers became essentially a 
formality.” 17 

The Mormon church also came to require a test of “saving 
faith” similar to Puritan practice. “The Articles and Covenants” 
of the newly founded church instructed: 

Whosoever humbleth himself before God and desireth to be 
baptized, and comes forth with a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit, and witnesseth unto the church, that they have truly 
repented of all their sins and are willing to take upon them 
the name of Christ, having a determination to serve him unto 
the end, and truly manifest by their works that they have 
received the Spirit of Christ unto the remission of their sins, 
then shall they be received unto baptism into the church of 
Christ (BofC 24:30; cf. D&C 20:37). 

The injunction to allow no one into church fellowship who had 
not “manifested] by their works that they have received the spirit 
of Christ” placed a great deal of discretion in the hands of church 
leaders. For this reason, in July 1830 Oliver Cowdery and the 
Whitmer family objected to the above passage. According to Smith, 
Cowdery wrote in a letter, “I command you in the name of God to 
erase those words, that no priestcraft be amongst us!” However, 
Smith finally convinced them that “the sentence was reasonable, 
and according to Scripture.” 18 

Both Mormons and Puritans recognized baptism as a cove¬ 
nant. Alma, for example, asked people, “What have you against 
being baptized in the name of the Lord, as a witness before him 
that ye have entered into a covenant with him, that ye will serve 
and keep his commandments, that he may pour out his Spirit 
more abundantly upon you?” (Mos. 18:10). Baptism in Mormon- 
ism came to be regarded as entering into “a new and an everlast¬ 
ing covenant” (D&C 22:1). 

Mormon communion also echoed Puritan patterns. The words 
of Mormon prayers over the bread and wine endorsed Puritan 
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covenant-church theology, in that those who partake “witness” 
before God to “keep his commandments” (D&C 20:77, 79; cf. 
Moro. 4:3, 5:2). The early Mormon church also advocated closed 
communion. Jesus institutes the sacrament among the Nephites 
with this instruction: 

This is the commandment which I give unto you, that ye 
shall not suffer any one knowingly to partake of my flesh 
and blood unworthily, when ye shall minister it; for whoso 
eateth and drinketh my flesh and blood unworthily eateth 
and drinketh damnation to his soul; therefore if ye know that 
a man is unworthy to eat and drink of my flesh and blood ye 
shall forbid him (3 Ne. 18:28-29). 

When the Nephites later apostatize from the true gospel, Mor¬ 
mon writes that the churches “did receive all manner of wicked¬ 
ness, and did administer that which was sacred unto him to whom 
it had been forbidden because of unworthiness” (4 Ne. 1:27). 
Moroni speaks to his latter-day readers and advises them not to 
perform their religious duties unworthily. “See that ye are not 
baptized unworthily; see that ye partake not of the sacrament of 
Christ unworthily” (Morm. 9:29). J. J. Moss, a Campbellite who 
taught school in Kirtland, Ohio, described the early Mormon prac¬ 
tice of closed communion. “They partook of the Lords supper at 
night with darkened windows & excluded from the room all but 
their own till they got through & then they opened the doors & 
called [in] the outsiders.” 19 

Excommunication was an important aspect of Mormon dis¬ 
cipline as well. When Alma established a church in Zarahemla, 
he was troubled about what to do with “those who committed 
sin” (Mos. 26:6-12). As high priest of the church, Alma received 
a revelation which instructed him to excommunicate the unrepent¬ 
ant (26:13-32): 

And it came to pass that Alma went and judged those that 
had been taken in iniquity, according to the word of the Lord. 

And whosoever repented of their sins and did confess them, 
them he did number among the people of the church; and 
those that would not confess their sins and repent of their 
iniquity, the same were not numbered among the people of 
the church, and their names were blotted out. And it came to 
pass that Alma did regulate all the affairs of the church (Mos. 
26:34-37). 

Moroni described the effort by the Nephite disciples to keep 
the church pure: “They were strict to observe that there should 
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be no iniquity among them; and whoso was found to commit iniq¬ 
uity, and three witnesses of the church did condemn them before 
the elders, and if they repented not, and confessed not, their names 
were blotted out, and they were not numbered among the people 
of Christ. But as oft as they repented and sought forgiveness, 
with real intent, they were forgiven” (Moro. 6:7-8). 

The early Mormon church followed the Book of Mormon’s 
teaching concerning excommunication. “Any member of the 
church of Christ transgressing, or being overtaken in a fault, shall 
be dealt with as the scriptures direct” (D&C 20:80). Those who 
were excommunicated were “delivered over to the buffetings of 
Satan until the day of redemption” (D&C 78:12; 82:21; 132:26; 
43:11, 14). 

Unlike Mormons and Puritans, some early Primitivists 
pushed for open communion in order to further the cause of Chris¬ 
tian unity. 20 James O’Kelly urged the Baptists to “open a more 
charitable door, and receive to their communion those of Chris¬ 
tian life and experience.” 21 Alexander Campbell’s father, Thomas 
Campbell, withdrew from the orthodox (Associate) Presbyterians 
in Pennsylvania after being found guilty of violating the closed 
communion principle. 22 Alexander Campbell wrote in the Chris¬ 
tian Baptist in 1826 that he “was once so strict a separatist that I 
would neither pray nor sing praises with any one who was not as 
perfect as I supposed myself. In this most unpopular course I 
persisted until I discovered the mistake, and saw that on the prin¬ 
ciple embraced in my conduct there never could be a congrega¬ 
tion or church upon the earth.” 23 That same year Campbell also 
said, “I am inconsistent with my own principles when ‘any evan¬ 
gelical sect or congregation’ shall have welcomed me to their com¬ 
munion, and I have refused it.” 24 However, many Disciples advo¬ 
cated closed communion despite Campbell’s view, and the issue 
was never entirely resolved until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 25 Some in the primitive gospel movement also rejected 
tests of faith, public confessions, and theological examinations 
for church fellowship. 26 Mormonism emerged during the time that 
these issues were being debated, and while Primitivists generally 
were softening on these points, Mormonism sided with the con¬ 
servatives in attempting to revive the concept of a pure church 
through the use of greater and lesser bans and firm hierarchical 
control. 

Mormons, Primitivists, and Seekers did agree on the name 
of the church. The passage which inspired most Primitivists was 
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Acts 11:26, which says, “the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch.” Justifying his separation from the various churches, 
Roger Williams complained in 1644 that “their religion is so cor¬ 
rupt, as that there is not the very Name of Jesus Christ amongst 
them.” 27 Abner Jones, who eventually withdrew from the Bap¬ 
tists, was troubled by the name of his church: “When I searched 
the New Testament through, to my great astonishment I could 
not find the denomination of baptist mentioned in the whole of 
it. . . . In the time of the apostles, the disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch. After this search, I denied the name of 
baptist.” 28 In 1801 Jones headed a group in Lyndon, Vermont, 
known “by the name of Christians only.” 29 

Other Primitivists also started groups which used the title 
of Christ—“Christian Connexion,” 30 “Christians,” 31 or simply 
“Christian,” 32 for example. When James O’Kelly left the Meth¬ 
odist church, he openly criticized sectarian names and expressed 
a desire for Christian unity: “Again as each Church is called by a 
different name, suppose we dissolve those unscriptural names and 
for peace’s sake call ourselves Christians. . . . All may see what I 
am at, I wish the divine Savior to be the only head and governor 
of the Church, her law and her center of union.” 33 

In 1825, five years before organizing the Disciples of Christ, 
Alexander Campbell argued, “God makes it the duty of every 
Christian to oppose every sectarian name and creed.” 34 Earlier 
that year he had said: 

Look into the New Testament. There the church is the Church 
of Christ, and his disciples are Christians. Look out of the 
New Testament, and look into the creeds and confessions. 

Here we see a Baptist church, a Methodist church, and a 
Presbyterian church, &c. . . . The New Testament names, 
which all must approve of, are thrown aside to give place to 
sectarian names. . . . When we give a name and a creed to a 
church, other than the name of Christ, or Christian, and the 
New Testament, or the Gospel, that church acquires imme¬ 
diately in our imaginations and feelings, and in fact, a char¬ 
acter altogether different from what the Church of Christ 
really possesses in the light of the New Testament. 35 

Although the term “church of God” is used most frequently 
in the New Testament, Paul addresses the “churches of Christ’ 
(Rom. 16:16). Similarly the Book of Mormon uses the term “church 
of God” far more frequently than the term “church of Christ,” 
but there is only one reference to the “church of God” in the 
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Book of Mormon after Jesus’ birth and only one reference to the 
“church of Christ” before his birth (3 Ne. 26:21, 28:23; 4 Ne. 1:1, 
26, 29; Moro. 6:4; Morm. 8:38). When Nephi uses the word 
“Christ” in the sixth century B.C., he quickly explains: “for in 
the last night the angel spake unto me that this should be his 
name” (2 Ne. 10:3). The importance of the title “Christ” is thus 
emphasized even in the Old Testament portion of the Book of 
Mormon. Nephi stresses the need to “take upon you the name of 
Christ, by baptism” (2 Ne. 31:13), and to “pray unto the Father in 
the name of Christ” (32:9). King Benjamin echoes a favorite prim¬ 
itive gospel passage when he proclaims: “There shall be no other 
name given nor any other way nor means whereby salvation can 
come unto the children of men, only in and through the name of 
Christ” (Mos. 3:17/ Acts 4:10-12). God tells Alma, “blessed is 
this people who are willing to bear my name; for in my name 
shall they be called; and they are mine” (Mos. 26:18). General 
Moroni and his “band of Christians” are not unlike those in the 
New Testament who were “called Christians first in Antioch.” 
Writes Moroni of this group a full century before the Antioch 
saints: “for thus were all the true believers of Christ, who belonged 
to the church of God, called by those who did not belong to the 
church” (Al. 46:13-14). 

When the resurrected Jesus Christ visits the Nephites, he 
finds them arguing about the proper name of the church. His 
words echo Primitivist reasoning: 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, why is it that the people should 
murmur and dispute because of this thing? Have they not 
read the scriptures, which say ye must take upon you the 
name of Christ, which is my name? For by this name shall ye 
be called at the last day; and whoso taketh upon him my 
name, and endureth to the end, the same shall be saved at 
the last day. Therefore, whatsoever ye shall do, ye shall do it 
in my name; therefore ye shall call the church in my name; 
and ye shall call upon the Father in my name that he will 
bless the church for my sake. And how be it my church save 
it be called in my name? For if a church be called in Moses’ 
name then it be Moses’ church; or if it be called in the name 
of a man then it be the church of a man; but if it be called in 
my name then it is my church, if it so be that they are built 
upon my gospel (3 Ne. 27:4-8). 

In the church which Jesus established among the Nephites “none 
were received unto baptism save they took upon them the name 
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of Christ” (Moro. 6:3). Moroni criticizes the latter-day sectarian 
leaders when he asks, “Why have yet polluted the holy church of 
God? Why are ye ashamed to take upon you the name of Christ?” 
(Morm. 8:38). 

Following such patterns, Joseph Smith called the church he 
organized on 6 April 1830 “The Church of Christ” (D&C 20:1). 
Nearly a year before, a revelation commanded: “take upon you 
the name of Christ. . . . there is none other name given whereby 
man can be saved” (D&C 18:21, 23). However, by 1834 the name 
had been changed to “The Church of the Latter Day Saints.” 36 
After some debate over this name, Smith received a revelation on 
26 April 1838 announcing that the new name should be: “The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints” (D&C 115:4). 

The Mormon form of church government developed within 
a framework congruent with that of most Seekers, with offices 
that functioned in the primitive church. In contrast Primitivists, 
such as Alexander Campbell, expected the restored church to fol¬ 
low the teachings of the early apostles and prophets but did not 
expect a return of the offices of apostle and prophet. 

Richard Baxter, a seventeenth-century Presbyterian, believed 
that in the primitive church there were apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists—the “converting ministry”—who acted under the direct 
inspiration of God. These ministers, according to Baxter, were 
required to provide some “infallible Evidence to prove their own 
call, before the hearers could receive their Doctrine.” Then there 
is the “feeding ministry.” This second sort of minister “is not to 
receive from God any new Doctrine, Law, or Message; but to 
proclaim the Laws already delivered, and teach men the doctrine 
already revealed, and to Oversee and govern the Churches of Chr¬ 
ist according to his Laws, and to go before the people in the wor¬ 
ship of God.” 37 Baxter then argued that only the first kind of min¬ 
ister need prove their calling by miracles and that the ministers 
of England need only preach the Bible. “Seekers,” Baxter charged, 
“cheat men by jumbling all together, as if there were no Minis¬ 
ters of Gods [sic] appointment but those of the former sort.” 38 

Baxter apparently was unaware that John Jackson had used 
the distinction between the “breeding” and the “feeding” minis¬ 
try to prove a Seeker point. In 1651, Jackson explained that the 
first type of minister consisted of apostles, prophets, and evange¬ 
lists, the second of pastors and teachers. He then argued that it 
could be possible to have a true breeding ministry without a feed¬ 
ing ministry, but never the reverse. 39 Thus Jackson believed the 
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presence of charismatic leadership was indispensable to the con¬ 
tinuance of a true church. Moreover, without apostles who could 
prove their call by miracles, Jackson wondered how the Church 
of England could justify its ministry. Indeed, nurturing minis¬ 
ters, who had not received their call from God through the breed¬ 
ing ministry, were intruders. Without new apostles and without 
miracles in the reformed churches, Jackson believed, the result 
was that “a powerless People give Call to a Giftless Ministery, 
(for, as they have not power, so they confer not any).” 40 

Seekers from the beginning had anticipated the restoration 
of the charismatic apostleship. Christopher Lawne, who broke 
with the Separatists and returned to the Church of England, wrote 
in 1612 that Seeker John Wilkinson and his disciples “will have 
Apostles.” 41 In 1623 Edmond Jessop, in his Discovery of the Errors 
of the English Anabaptists, described the expectations of Wilkinson 
and the Legatine-Arians: 

Wilt thou have Apostles againe, to lay a new foundation, and 
must they ordaine new Elders before there can be a true 
constituted Church with her offices and ordinances, as thou 
termest them? Is this thy judgment? It may be. ... It hath 
beene the opinion of some of thy predecessors, that held them¬ 
selves as wise as thy self. . . . For instance, there were (among 
others) three Brethren, ancient Separatists from the Church 
of England, living sometimes in the Cittie of London, their 
names were Legat, these held it stifly that their [sic] must be 
new Apostles, before their [sic] could be a true constituted 
Church. . . . These Legats had a conceit, that their name did 
(as it were) foreshew and entitle them, to be the new Apos¬ 
tles, that must doe this new worke. .. . There was also one 
John Wilkinson, another ancient stout Separatist, who with 
divers that followed him, held the same likewise. 

Jessup challenged those who were expecting the restoration 
of the apostleship. “Whence must they come? who shall send them? 
Christ is ascended, and he doth not now appeare to call, and send 
any, as he did the Apostle Paul; and Apostles must be such as 
come from the presence of the Lord; and have seene him; For 
which cause Saint Paul saith in the defense of his Apostleship, 
Have not I seene the Lord? [1 Cor, 9:1]. ... If there can be no 
true Church, till there be new outward ordination, then there will 
never be a true Church.” 42 

Seekers in America were also looking for the restoration of 
the apostleship. There are many testimonies that Roger Williams 
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was waiting for “new apostles.” John Cotton, for example, reported 
that Williams was looking for the restoration of the apostleship, 
and that he was waiting “till Christ shall send forth new Apostles 
to plant Churches anew.” 43 Asa Wild did not use the term apos¬ 
tle, but he anticipated charismatic ministers with “higher author¬ 
ity, greater power, superior inspiration, and a greater degree of 
holiness, than was ever experienced before.” 44 The leader of a 
Seeker-like group in Bowling Green, Kentucky, called “twelve 
men” as special witnesses. 45 

It seems clear that the Seekers were not merely looking for 
founding apostles to inaugurate the restoration of the true church 
but rather for a perpetual apostleship. “There is a great dispute 
[in the church],” wrote Roger Williams in 1652, “whether the 
Ministry of the twelve (Matth. 10.) or of the 70 (Luk. 10.) [should] 
be continued since they both had an immediate call from 
Christ.” 46 For Williams the apostasy had occurred with the loss 
of the apostleship. 47 Moreover, Williams argued that it was the 
exclusive function of the apostleship to make converts. Without 
such a “Begetting Ministry,” according to Williams, churches could 
not be established. 48 He made this point in his Bloudy Tenent, 
stating that there is “no president [precedent] of any people in 
the Gospell converting & gathering themselves, without some Mes¬ 
senger sent from the Lord to effect those ends.” 49 And in Hire¬ 
ling Ministry, Williams lamented hireling ministers who “pretend 
to the Apostles Commission, and to succeed them . . . [yet] have 
never pretended to the Gifts and Qualifications of such a Minis¬ 
try. . . . [If] extradorinary gifts be ceased, how shall now the peo¬ 
ple of this Nation be suppyed with Minsters[?]” 50 

John Cotton objected to Williams’s insistence on a convert¬ 
ing ministry, asserting that “ordinary Ministers” could both con¬ 
vert and nourish. “To looke for another new Ministry (say of Apos¬ 
tles or Evangelists) to attend conversion of soules onely,” Cotton 
charged, “is to looke for a blessing which the Lord hath not 
promised.” 51 Primitivist Alexander Campbell agreed that “as to 
the nature of the apostolical office be it observed . . . that it was 
essentially incommunicable. Holy writ recognizes but three orders 
of apostles, and none of them had lineal successors.” 52 Campbell 
undoubtedly rejected Mormon claims of apostleship on the same 
grounds, 53 for the early Mormon notion of church government 
evolved within a framework congruent with that articulated by 
Seekers. 
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The Book of Mormon describes both a converting and a feed¬ 
ing ministry. Alma was a charismatic leader with “power and 
authority from God” who ordained priests and teachers to 
“nourish” the church “with things pertaining to righteousness” 
(Mos. 18:18, 23:17-18). The nourishing ministry received their 
authority directly from the charismatic leader (23:17). A similar 
pattern was followed after the coming of Jesus. The twelve Nephite 
“disciples,” whom Jesus called in the New World, ordained priests 
and teachers (Moro. 3:1-4), and only these disciples could give 
the Holy Ghost to others (3 Ne. 18:36-38; Moro. 2:1-3). The dis¬ 
ciples were the “converting” or “breeding” ministry, while priests 
and teachers were nourishers. Angels showed themselves unto 
those of “strong faith and a firm mind, . . . declaring the word of 
Christ unto the chosen vessels of the Lord, that they may bear 
testimony of him. And by so doing, the Lord God prepareth the 
way that the residue of men may have faith in Christ, that the 
Holy Ghost may have place in their hearts,” Moroni declared 
(Moro. 7:30-32). 

Two types of ministers were evident in the early Mormon 
church, although names and responsibilities given to various offices 
fluctuated and evolved over time (D&C 20:38-60). With Seeker¬ 
like reasoning, Sidney Rigdon explained in 1835 the meaning of 
“the restoration of the ancient order of things.” This, he said, 
“has engrossed the attention of the religious public to some extent 
in modern times, and has given rise to many parties and sects in 
the so called Christian world; each one in their turn supposing 
that they had the ancient order of things among them.” Rigdon 
argued that the Reformers had not followed the order of the church 
as set down in the New Testament. For in ancient times, the 
apostleship was set up first, “and out of this all the rest of the 
order grew.” Rigdon continued: 


It was necessary that an order of things be established, begin¬ 
ning with apostles, and then to have prophets, and then evan¬ 
gelists, and after that pastors, teachers, &c. [1 Cor. 12:28; 
Eph. 4:11]. ... No church need say to their fellow men, lo 
here is the ancient order of things, or lo it is there, unless 
they have the order before mentioned. . . . For no teacher 
can be found in the world, of whom God approves but one 
who has obtained his office by reason of an apostle, whom 
God first called, and through him others were called,—we do 
not mean a dead apostle but a living one; for whenever there 
ceases to be apostles on earth, then the order of God has 
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ceased, and the order of men, or devils, or of both has got its 
place. 54 

Such a notion of leadership was more complex than a simple 
pastor-parishioner relationship. As sociologist Thomas O’Dea has 
noted: 

The recognition of prophetic leadership implies the develop¬ 
ment of a hierarchical church structure, with authority flow¬ 
ing from top to bottom, at least as soon as the informal master- 
disciple relationship among a small group is replaced by the 
more formal relationship and membership in a large church 
organization. The process of binding charisma within orga¬ 
nizational forms was one aspect of the evolution of such a 
hierarchical structure, and the original relationship between 
the prophet and his disciples evolved into a relationship 
between the prophet and an oligarchy of leading elders, which 
merged into and exercised ascendancy over the rank and file 
of the membership. 55 

The initial governance of the Mormon church was similar to 
a presbyterial system, which is governed by elders who are all of 
equal rank. 56 Elders were the first governors or administrators in 
Joseph Smith’s Church of Christ. In the beginning the office of 
elder was ambiguously intertwined with the office of apostle—as 
it had been in the New Testament portion of the Book of Mormon 
where the only elders mentioned are the twelve disciples (Moro. 
3:1). The sole authority to give the Holy Ghost rested with them 
(3 Ne. 18:36-37; Moro. 2:1-3). They were the charismatic lead¬ 
ers who ordained priests and teachers “by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which was in them” (Moro. 3:1-3). As the original twelve 
disciples died, others were ordained so that, apparently, a quo¬ 
rum of twelve disciples could be maintained (4 Ne. 1:14). Later, 
when the Nephites apostatized, Mormon records, “the Lord did 
take away his beloved disciples, and the work of miracles and of 
healing did cease because of the iniquity of the people. And there 
were no gifts from the Lord, and the Holy Ghost did not come 
upon any, because of their wickedness and unbelief” (Morm. 
1:13-14). The twelve disciples were the converting ministry. They 
also had authority to baptize (3 Ne. 11:18-22,12:1) and to admin¬ 
ister the sacrament (Moro. 4:1-3). They otherwise led the church 
(3 Ne. 19:4-7; 4 Ne. 1:1). 

In the “Articles and Covenants of the Church of Christ,” the 
link between apostle and elder is clear: 
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An apostle is an elder, and it is his calling to baptize and to 
ordain other elders, priests, teachers and deacons, and to 
administer the flesh and blood of Christ, according to the 
scriptures; and to teach, expound, exhort, baptize, and watch 
over the church; and to confirm the church by the laying on 
of the hands, and the giving of the Holy Ghost, and to take 
the lead of all meetings. The elders are to conduct the meet¬ 
ings as they are led by the Holy Ghost (BofC 24:32-35/ D&C 
20:38-45). 

While it is true that an apostle was an elder, all elders were 
not necessarily apostles, although elders were also charismatic 
leaders. That the restored church would include twelve “disciples” 
was alluded to as early as June 1829 (D&C 18:27, 31, 37). Although 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles was not formally organized 
until February 1835, evidence suggests that certain individuals 
had been denominated apostles prior to that time. Sanford Por¬ 
ter, who joined the church in Ohio in 1831, remembered that the 
Mormon missionaries “said they had a prophet and aposals [sic], 
as they had in antient [sic] Dayes, and they had the same gifts 
that the antients had.” 57 Indeed, a June 1829 revelation refers to 
the apostolic calling of Oliver Cowdery and David Whitmer (D&C 
18:9). Also the “Articles and Covenants” mentions the apostleship 
of Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery (20:2-3; also 21:1, 10). Ezra 
Booth mentioned in 1831 that “Ziba [Peterson] was deprived of 
his Elder and Apostleship” and that Peterson had been “one of 
the twelve Apostles.” 58 

At this time no distinct quorum of apostles existed within 
the ecclesiastical structure. Instead these apostles had received 
their callings charismatically rather than institutionally and acted 
somewhat independently. The June 1829 revelation explains how 
these early apostles were called. The Lord told Oliver Cowdery 
and David Whitmer that they had authority like unto “Paul mine 
apostle, for you are called even with that same calling with which 
he was called” (D&C 18:9). Paul declared himself “an apostle, 
not of men neither by man, but by Jesus Christ” (Gal. 1:1). The 
apostleship was institutionalized in 1835 when the three special 
Book of Mormon witnesses (Cowdery, Whitmer, and Martin Har¬ 
ris) formerly ordained the twelve. Referring to the angel who 
appeared to the three witnesses in June 1829, Cowdery told the 
twelve that they were being ordained to the apostleship by “those 
who have the power and authority from an angel” and that their 
ordinations would not be complete “till God has laid His hand 
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upon you.” “It is necessary,” Cowdery said, “that you receive a 
testimony from heaven for yourselves; so that you can bear testi¬ 
mony to the truth of the Book of Mormon, and that you have seen 
the face of God.” 59 These apostles were thus called institution¬ 
ally before being confirmed charismatically. The Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles organized in 1835 formed an administrative body 
similar to the traveling high council, another body of converting 
ministers (D&C 102:30, 107:23, 26). However, by the time of 
Smith’s death in 1844, the twelve had become the dominant quo¬ 
rum in the Mormon hierarchy. 

Parallelling this shift from charismatic to institutional 
apostleship was a deemphasis in the charismatic role of elders 
and the manner in which meetings were conducted. Again Mor¬ 
mons began with a notion roughly congruent with that of Seek¬ 
ers. Although Seekers had no formal church organization and 
observed none of the ordinances, they sometimes held meetings. 
Seeker meetings featured long periods of silence and impromptu 
sermons. 60 Seeker meetings were thus similar to those of the Quak¬ 
ers and Quietists but markedly different from the general prac¬ 
tice among Primitivists. Alexander Campbell and other Primitiv- 
ists usually read from prepared sermons, relying on authority from 
the Bible, but Seekers made a point of speaking as they were 
“lead by the Holy Spirit.” Hence there was no set formula either 
for conducting meetings or for giving sermons. For example, 
Seeker Edward Burrough recorded they “met often together and 
waited upon the Lord in pure silence from our own words, all 
men’s words, and harkened to the voice of the Lord.” 61 Accord¬ 
ing to William Penn, the Seekers met together “not formally to 
Pray or Preach . . . but waited together in Silence, and as any¬ 
thing rose in any one of their Minds that they thought Savoured 
of a Divine Spring, they sometimes Spoke.” 62 

Similarly, the early “Articles and Covenants of the Church 
of Christ” directed the elders to conduct the meetings “as they 
are led by the Holy Ghost” (BofC 24:35/ D&C 20:45). The follow¬ 
ing year this instruction was repeated (D&C 46:2). This harmo¬ 
nized with the practice of the Nephite church established by Jesus 
Christ. Moroni describes the meetings held by the Nephite Chris¬ 
tians: 

And the church did meet together oft, to fast and to pray, 

and to speak one with another concerning the welfare of their 

souls. . . . And their meetings were conducted by the church 
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after the manner of the workings of the Spirit, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost; for as the power of the Holy Ghost 
led them whether to preach, or to exhort, or to pray, or to 
supplicate, or to sing, even so it was done (Moro. 6:5, 9). 

Counseling the missionaries who were to preach to “the con¬ 
gregations of the wicked,” the Lord said in an 1831 revelation 
that “they shall speak as they are moved upon by the Holy Ghost” 
(D&C 68:1-2). God also instructed the missionaries: “Neither take 
ye thought beforehand what ye shall say; but treasure up in your 
minds continually the words of life, and it shall be given you in 
the very hour that portion that shall be meted unto every man” 
(D&C 84:85; cf. Al. 17:2-3). Early Mormons were so insistent on 
speaking as moved upon by the spirit that many of them were 
offended when Joseph Smith read the dedicatory prayer at the 
Kirtland temple. 63 

By 1835 the charismatic office of elder had been stabilized, 
and the “Articles and Covenants” changed to reflect the subordi¬ 
nation of elders to church hierarchy. The early ambiguities 
between the offices of “elder” and “apostle” was clarified, and in 
the process the early leadership role of the elders was diminished. 
In clarifying the role of elder the Mormon movement removed 
ambiguities which had been inherited from the New Testament 
as well as the Book of Mormon. Elders are mentioned in the New 
Testament, but their role in the church is not clear. That elders 
exercised pastoral duties may be inferred from 1 Peter 5:1-4 and 
James 5:14. But there had been some debate about the distinc¬ 
tion between elders and other ministers such as “prophets and 
teachers” of Acts 13:1-3 and “bishops” of Titus 1:5-7. That apos¬ 
tles were elders is implied from 1 Peter 5:1, 2 John 1:1 and 3 
John 1:1. Clearly elders who were apostles were missionaries, 
but other elders seem to have been stationary leaders of local 
churches. 64 

Other offices within the priesthood were similarly evolving 
within an institutional framework. In the Old Testament portion 
of the Book of Mormon, both priests and teachers ministered in 
local churches: teachers governing and priests preaching (Mos. 
25:19-29). The teachers seem to have been subordinate to the 
priests, who in turn were subordinate to a presiding high priest 
over the whole church (26:7). Both priests and teachers appar¬ 
ently had authority to baptize (Al. 15:13). In the New Testament 
portion of the Book of Mormon, the authority of priests and teach¬ 
ers is subordinate to that of elders. Priests were distinguished 
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from teachers in that they shared with elders the right of admin¬ 
istering the sacrament (Moro. 4:1). Little is said about the duty of 
priests and teachers. 

In a revelation dictated in June 1829, one of the specific 
duties of the future twelve was to “ordain priests and teachers” 
(D&C 18:32). This instruction seemed to follow the pattern of the 
Nephite church (Moro. 3:1-4). However, instructions given the 
following year not only allowed elders to ordain priests and teach¬ 
ers (D&C 20:39) but also authorized priests to “ordain other priests, 
teachers, and deacons” (20:48). Once the church had been restored 
and priests and teachers had been ordained by the charismatic 
leaders, those leaders presumably could delegate ecclesiastical 
responsibilities. But elders retained their charismatic function by 
reserving to themselves the authority to bestow the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The duties and powers of the priests, in addition to admin¬ 
istering the sacrament (D&C 20:76), were outlined in June 1830 
as follows: 

The priest’s duty is to preach, teach, expound, exhort and 
baptize, and administer the sacrament, and visit the house of 
each member, and exhort them to pray vocally and in secret, 
and also to attend to all family duties; and ordain other priests, 
teachers and deacons, and take the lead of meetings; but none 
of these offices is he to do when there is an elder present, 
but in all cases is to assist the elder (BofC 24:36-37/ D&C 
20:46-52). 

Nowhere in the New Testament is the term “priest” used as 
an office in the Christian ministry. The first to use the titles of 
“priest” and “high priest” in connection with the Christian min¬ 
istry were the third-century theologians Tertullian and Hip- 
plytus. 65 

The duties and powers of teachers were also outlined in June 
1830: 

The teacher’s duty is to watch over the church always, and 
be with them, and strengthen them, and see that there is no 
iniquity in the church, neither hardness with each other, nei¬ 
ther lying nor backbiting, nor evil speaking; and see that the 
church meet together often, and also see that all the mem¬ 
bers do their duty; and he is to take the lead of meetings in 
the abscence [sic] of the elder or priest, and is to be assisted 
always, and in all his duties in the church by the deacons; 
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but neither the teachers nor deacons have authority to bap¬ 
tize nor administer the sacrament, but are to warn, expound, 
exhort and teach, and invite all to come unto Christ (BofC 
24:38-41/ D&C 20:53-59). 

The early New Testament church had, at least in some areas, 
presiding teachers (Acts 13:1; Eph. 4:11). The exact role of the 
teacher in the early Christian church is unclear, but if the Jewish 
teachers of the synagogue provided a pattern, their primary duty 
would have been as exhorters and theological instructors to the 
church. 66 

In the early Mormon church, before the present age-rank 
system was established, teachers exercised more authority than 
they now do. In September 1832, elders and priests were instructed 
to travel, and “deacons and teachers should be appointed to watch 
over the church, to be standing ministers unto the church” (D&C 
84:111). Later, when a system of bishops took over the responsi¬ 
bility of presiding over local churches, the teacher’s office declined. 

The office of deacon did not apparently exist in the earliest 
days of the organization. 67 What is apparently an early draft of 
D&C 20, given to Oliver Cowdery in 1829 with the heading “A 
commandment from god unto Oliver how he should build up his 
church & the manner thereof,” mentions the offices of elders, 
priests, and teachers but not that of deacon. 68 In a revelation 
received in June 1829, the apostleship is said to include the author¬ 
ity to “ordain priests and teachers” (D&C 18:32). In a revelation 
given as late as January 1831, deacons are again conspicuously 
missing from the Lord’s commandment to “every man, both elder, 
priest, teacher, and also member” (D&C 38:40). 

Indication that the office of deacon may have been added to 
the “Articles and Covenants” after its original composition is the 
manner in which the material dealing with the office is introduced 
into the document. Specific sections in the “Articles and 
Covenants” address the duties of the other offices. But deacons 
are discussed only parenthetically in connection with teachers, 
whom they are to assist (D&C 20:53-60; also 84:111). 

The office of deacon is mentioned in the New Testament 
(Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:8-13). Unlike Mormon deacons, early Chris¬ 
tian deacons held positions of great respect and responsibility in 
the church. The duty of distributing the sacrament to the church 
became the responsibility of Mormon deacons, although this duty 
is not mentioned in the “Articles and Covenants.” This possibly 
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reflects the early Christian tradition which survived in Catholi¬ 
cism. 69 

The office of bishop is not mentioned in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, and the Church of Christ as constituted on 6 April 1830 did 
not include this office. 70 The addition of bishops coincides with 
the growing deemphasis on charisma and the corresponding 
emphasis on hierarchy and lineal priesthood. Edward Partridge 
was the first bishop of the Mormon church. On 4 February 1831 
Partridge was called by revelation to be “ordained a bishop unto 
the church, to leave his merchandise and to spend all his time in 
the labors of the church” (D&C 41:9-11). The following Decem¬ 
ber Newel K. Whitney was appointed bishop over the church in 
Ohio; Partridge was assigned to preside over the church in Mis¬ 
souri (D&C 72). Bishops were to administer to the “temporal” or 
physical and economic welfare of the Saints. More explicit instruc¬ 
tions on the office of bishop came in 1835 (D&C 72:9-23; 
107:15-17, 68-76, 88). When the church established its headquar¬ 
ters in Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1839, still more bishops were ordained, 
this time as leaders of “wards.” During this period, the office of 
elder lost its status. 71 The ordination of high priests had begun in 
June 1831, and new bishops were thereafter taken from this hier¬ 
archical body (D&C 68:14-15, 19; 72:1-2; 107:69). 

The office of bishop or “overseer” was important in the prim¬ 
itive church—much care was taken in the appointment of men to 
this office (1 Tim. 3:1-7; Tit. 1:6-9). Still the relation of New 
Testament bishops to other offices is unclear. Bishops may have 
been presiding elders. 72 They were not high priests. The office of 
high priest under the old covenant was restricted to one individ¬ 
ual and was not carried over into the New Testament church. 

In the Old Testament portion of the Book of Mormon, a 
high priest presided over the church (Mos. 23:16, 26:7, 29:42; Al. 
4:4,18), although at one point there were at least three high priests 
(Al. 45:20-23; 46:6; 49:30; Hel. 3:25). When Jesus appeared, he 
appointed twelve disciples to lead the church. The twelve were 
elders, who ordained priests and teachers; high priests did not 
exist in the church Jesus established among the Nephites. 

Joseph Smith ordained several of the leading brethren to 
the “high priesthood” on 3 June 1831. In the minutes of a meet¬ 
ing held on 4 August 1831, both elders and those previously 
ordained to the high priesthood are listed together under “Elders 
Present,” and this is the case for meetings held between 24 August 
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and 21 October 1831. But at a church conference held on 25 Octo¬ 
ber 1831, the minutes list elders separately from the “Names of 
those ordained to the Highpriesthood [sic].” The high priesthood 
is referred to as an “office” in the minutes of meetings held on 1 
and 8 November 1831, but both high priests and elders are listed 
under the heading “Elders Present.” On 28 January 1832, the 
minutes of the meeting list the “Names of Elders Present who 
were ordained to the H[igh], P[riest]. H[ood].” and the “Names of 
Elders who were not ordained to the H[igh], P[riest]. H[ood].” 
Thus there may have been a question of whether those ordained 
held a new office of high priest or were simply elders with addi¬ 
tional authority. By 26 April 1832, when Smith was sustained in 
Missouri as president of the high priesthood, the minutes of the 
meeting list “High Priests” and “Elders” separately. 73 

At a conference held on 25 October 1831, Smith explained 
that “the order of the Highpriesthood [sic] is that they have power 
given them to seal up the Saints unto eternal life.” 74 A revelation 
given in November 1831 told the high priests that “as many as 
the Father shall bear record, to you shall be given power to seal 
them up unto eternal life” (D&C 68:12). Zebedee Coltrin recorded 
in his missionary diary that on 15 November 1831 he and others 
visited the “Shalersville” branch and that “Br David seeled them 
up unto Eternal life.” 75 However, the charismatic role of high 
priests was declining as revelations came outlining their adminis¬ 
trative duties and powers. Not until a passage was added to the 
1831 revelation prior to its publication in the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants in 1835 would it be explained that a high priest “has author¬ 
ity to officiate in all the lesser offices” of the priesthood, includ¬ 
ing that of bishop (D&C 68:19). 76 In March 1835 Smith outlined 
the duties of the various priesthood offices. High priests, he 
explained, “have a right to officiate in their own standing, under 
the direction of the presidency, in administering spiritual things . . . 
agreeable to the covenants and commandments of the church; 
and they have a right to officiate in all these offices of the church 
when there are no higher authorities present” (D&C 107:10, 12). 
Also prior to publication in 1835 material concerning the duties 
of high priests was added to the “Articles and Covenants” (D&C 
20:66-67; cf. BofC 24). 

In November 1831 a new revelation counseled that each of 
the priesthood offices, including that of high priests, was to have 
presidents (D&C 107:59-69). 77 On 25 January 1832 at a confer¬ 
ence of the church, Smith was ordained president of the high 
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priesthood. Orson Pratt recorded that “the Prophet was acknowl¬ 
edged President of the High Priesthood, and hands were laid on 
him by Elder Sidney Rigdon, who sealed upon his head the bless¬ 
ings which he had formerly received.” 78 On 8 March, Rigdon and 
Jesse Gause, a little-known figure in Mormon history because he 
apostatized shortly after his appointment, were chosen as Smith’s 
counselors in the presidency. 79 Gause was replaced by Frederick 
G. Williams on 18 March 1833. 80 By March 1835 this quorum of 
three presidents had become the “Presidency of the Church” (D&C 
107:22, 91-92). 

On 28 February 1835, Smith began choosing men to fill the 
First Quorum of Seventy, stating that “the Seventies are to con¬ 
stitute traveling quorums, to go into all the earth, whithersoever 
the Twelve Apostles shall call them.” 81 This first quorum repre¬ 
sented a new addition to the hierarchy of church administration. 
In March 1835, the role of the first quorum was explained: 

The Seventy are also called to preach the gospel, and to be 
especial witnesses unto the Gentiles and in all the world— 
thus differing from other officers in the church in the duties 
of their calling. And they form a quorum, equal in authority 
to that of the Twelve special witnesses or Apostles. . . . The 
Seventy are to act in the name of the Lord, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Twelve or the traveling high council, in building 
up the church and regulating all the affairs of the same in all 
nations, first unto the Gentiles and then to the Jews (D&C 
107:25-26, 34). 82 

The office of seventy is not mentioned in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, but both Moses and Jesus appointed seventy men to eccle¬ 
siastical duties (Ex. 24:1, 9-11; Lk. 10:1-24). However, Protes¬ 
tants have not generally considered that these seventy constituted 
an office in the church. Roger Williams wondered if the “Minis¬ 
try of . . . the 70 (Luk. 10.) [should] be continued.” 83 George Fox 
recorded in his journal that after Quaker churches had been estab¬ 
lished in the north, the Lord raised up seventy missionaries, as in 
Luke’s Gospel, and sent them two by two into the southern coun¬ 
ties in the summer of 1654. 84 

The process of elaborating the function of various priest¬ 
hood offices within the Mormon church thus played itself out 
within a framework consistent with Seeker expectations about 
restored apostolic authority and a feeding ministry deriving its 
authority from the restored apostleship. The governing practices 
of the Mormon church had at first been more or less presbyterial. 
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When Smith’s charismatic leadership was challenged, a more hier¬ 
archical or episcopal form of church government was developed 
which relied less on scriptural precedent for offices and proce¬ 
dures and systematically diminished the role of charisma. In addi¬ 
tion, unlike Alexander Campbell’s democratically organized Dis¬ 
ciples of Christ, Mormonism was becoming less democratic. 85 This 
transformation discouraged challenges to institutional authority 
because an individual’s authority could now only be understood 
within the context of a new elaborate structuring of power. 
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SEVEN 


THE 

Fulness of the Gospel 

The founding document of the Mormon church, its “Arti¬ 
cles and Covenants,” declared that the Book of Mormon contained 
“the fulness of the gospel of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles and to 
the Jews also” (D&C 20:8-9). This fulness, according to the Book 
of Mormon, consisted of faith, repentance, baptism, and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost (3 Ne. 11:28—41). But Mormonism’s restora¬ 
tion of charismatic apostolic leadership predisposed the movement 
towards theological development. The Bible was not necessarily 
the last word on theological issues. Thus Mormons shared the 
expectation of an open canon of scripture with Seekers. 

Primitivists advocated a closed canon of scripture. Apos¬ 
tasy for them had occurred because Christians had not followed 
the Bible. In contrast, Seekers not only had doubts about the con¬ 
dition of the Bible, but their emphasis on charisma caused them 
to limit the role of scripture. Apostasy, in their view, had occurred 
in the absence of charismatic authority. The sought-for restora¬ 
tion of the apostleship would insure the restoration of inspired, 
authoritive utterances that would be as binding as those given by 
ancient apostles. Hence, for Seekers, the canon of scripture was 
open. 

Spiritualistic Seekers believed the Bible was a record of the 
workings of the Spirit and was not to be taken literally. 1 Quakers 
continued in this tradition by placing spiritual experience above 
the Bible. 2 Literalistic Seekers believed in the literal fulfillment 
of Bible prophecy, but they emphasized that the restoration would 
bring a greater knowledge of the things of God than ever before. 
Both types of Seekers were accused of being “anti-scriptural” by 
contemporaries. 

Asa Wild concluded that “if we cannot in these days, as well 
as anciently, enjoy the unerring guidance and teaching of the divine 
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Spirit, then the very essence of religion is lost, or essentially 
changed; and Christians are unavoidably left to wander in the 
dreary maze of unsatisfied anxiety, and precarious conjecture; 
not only as to the particular duties to be performed, and truths to 
be believed; but whether they be Christians or not; and conse¬ 
quently, whether they are travelling to heaven or to hell.” The 
true followers of Jesus Christ, according to Wild, advocate “the 
glorious doctrine of infallible inspiration, or direct communica¬ 
tion with God; by which we understand and know the will and 
truths of God.” 3 Wild himself enjoyed “infallible inspiration” and 
received a revelation in 1823 about the end of the world, which, 
according to the title page of his book, was “written and pub¬ 
lished, by the express and immediate command of God.” 

Seeker Erastus Hanchett also proclaimed a gospel of imme¬ 
diate revelation. “It is upwards of eight years,” he recalled in 
1825, “since I have been called into the school of Christ, under 
the immediate instructions of his blessed Spirit, without any depen¬ 
dence or instructions from man.” Hanchett believed God “is only 
known, and that his revelation is only known by immediate 
revelation.” 4 His epistle, published in the Wayne Sentinel on 23 
February 1825, ended with the statement that it had been “given 
forth by the immediate revelation of the Spirit of God, through 
his Servant, ERASTUS HANCHETT. Salem [Massachusetts], 
the 11th of the 1st mo[nth] 1825; written between the hours of 2 
and 5, this morning.” 

Similarly, the Book of Mormon warned those in the last days 
who denied continuing revelation. Nephi writes: 

Wo be unto him that hearkeneth unto the precepts of men, 
and denieth the power of God, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost! . . . Wo be unto him that shall say: We have received 
the word of God, and we need no more of the word of God, 
for we have enough! For behold, thus saith the Lord God: I 
will give unto the children of men line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little; and blessed are 
those who hearken unto my precepts, and lend an ear unto 
my counsel, for they shall learn wisdom; for unto him that 
receiveth I will give more; and from them that shall say, We 
have enough, from them shall be taken away even that which 
they have. Cursed is he that putteth his trust in man, or 
maketh flesh his arm, or shall hearken unto the precepts of 
men, save their precepts shall be given by the power of the 
Holy Ghost (2 Ne. 28:26, 29-31). 
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The Book of Mormon explicitly addresses those who believe 
the canon of scripture is closed. Nephi writes, “Because my words 
shall hiss forth—many of the Gentiles shall say: A Bible! A Bible! 
We have got a Bible, and there cannot be any more Bible” (2 Ne. 
29:3). “Because that I have spoken one word,” God states, “ye 
need not suppose that I cannot speak another; for my work is not 
yet finished; neither shall it be until the end of man, neither from 
that time henceforth and forever. Wherefore, because that ye have 
a Bible ye need not suppose that it contains all my words; neither 
need ye suppose that I have not caused more to be written” (w. 
9-10). 

That the restored Church of Christ would proceed on grounds 
of continuing revelation was established at the outset. When the 
church was organized on 6 April 1830, Smith dictated a revela¬ 
tion which commanded the church to “give heed unto all his words 
and commandments which he shall give unto you as he receiveth 
them, . . .for his word ye shall receive, as if from mine own mouth, 
in all patience and faith” (D&C 21:4-5). Another revelation 
declared that the Lord had “given him the keys of the mysteries, 
and the revelations which are sealed” (28:7). The element of con¬ 
tinuing revelation insured a gradual unfolding and canonization 
of various doctrines. 

Although Seekers and Primitivists disagreed on the source 
of authority necessary to perform baptism, both believed in the 
total immersion of adult believers, as did Mormons. The Seekers 
of sixteenth-century Europe and England had begun to raise ques¬ 
tions about traditional forms of baptism. Although they believed 
they lacked the authority to perform the ordinance, Seekers 
asserted that baptism should be performed “in the name of Christ” 
or “of the Lord Jesus.” 5 Roger Williams, although he was rebapt¬ 
ized by the Anabaptists by “dipping,” confessed in 1649 that he 
had confidence “neither in the authority by which it is done, nor 
in the manner.” 5 Williams was apparently evolving towards the 
doctrine of baptism by immersion. 

Most Primitivists were immersionists. Alexander Campbell, 
for example, said in 1820 that “immersion in water is a beautiful 
and striking representation of our faith in the death and burial of 
Christ; and our emerging out of it, a suitable emblem of his res¬ 
urrection from the grave, and of our obligations to a new life so 
that the sprinkling of a few drops of water has no analogy to the 
things signified in Baptism.” 7 Those who left Campbell’s move¬ 
ment for Seekerism probably retained their immersionist ideas. 
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The Book of Mormon also subscribes to this mode of bap¬ 
tism. When Alma baptized Helam, they both “stood forth in the 
water” and, having said the baptismal prayer, “both Alma and 
Helam were buried in the water” (Mos. 18:12, 14). So that “there 
shall be no disputations,” Jesus gave explicit instructions concern¬ 
ing the proper mode of baptism: “Ye shall go down and stand in 
the water, and in my name shall ye baptize them . . . And then 
shall ye immerse them in the water, and come forth again out of 
the water” (3 Ne. 11:23, 26). 

Seekers and Primitivists differed somewhat in how they con¬ 
ceived the function of baptism. Both Walter Scott and Alexander 
Campbell began teaching that water baptism was for “the remis¬ 
sion of sins.” “To call the receiving of any spirit or any influence, 
or energy, or any operation upon the heart of man, regeneration,” 
argued Campbell, “is an abuse of all speech, as well as a depar¬ 
ture from the diction of the Holy Spirit, who calls nothing per¬ 
sonal regeneration except the act of immersion.” 8 This distinc¬ 
tive doctrine of baptismal regeneration was rejected by Seekers 
and most others. Seekers were charismatic and emphasized the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

Early Mormons also rejected Campbell’s notion of “baptis¬ 
mal regeneration.” In the Book of Mormon baptism is part of the 
process of repentance—thus the expression “baptism unto 
repentance” (Al. 5:62; Moro. 8:11, etc.). Baptism is never for the 
actual remission of sins, as Scott and Campbell taught. Rather, 
regeneration takes place through the reception of the Holy Ghost. 
Nephi teaches: “The gate by which ye should enter is repentance 
and baptism by water; and then cometh a remission of your sins 
by fire and by the Holy Ghost” (2 Ne. 31:17). 

After Alvin Smith’s death in 1823, the Smith family was 
forced to worry about his eternal status when a minister implied 
that he had gone to hell because he was unchurched and probably 
unbaptized. 9 Joseph Smith, Jr., must have brought the family great 
comfort when he dictated the words of King Benjamin that Jesus’ 
“blood atoneth for the sins of those . . . who have died not know¬ 
ing the will of God concerning them, or who have ignorantly 
sinned” (Mos. 3:11; 15:24). Seven years later, on 21 January 1836, 
Smith received a revelation that “all who have died without a 
knowledge of this Gospel, who would have received it if they had 
been permitted to tarry, shall be heirs of the celestial kingdom of 
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God.” 10 Later, in 1840, when Smith instituted the doctrine of bap¬ 
tism for the dead in Nauvoo, his brother Hyrum was baptized for 
Alvin. 11 

Both Seekers and Primitivists rejected infant baptism, which 
the Roman church had long maintained. Their rejection is best 
understood within the context of the general revolt against Cal¬ 
vinism. Under the Puritan system, children were included in the 
covenant of their parents, being “born in the covenant.” When 
Puritan infants were baptized, it was not for a remission of sin, 
though the rhetoric of Puritans who defended infant baptism by 
referring to the doctrine of “original sin” would have led oppo¬ 
nents to think otherwise. 12 Rather, infants were baptized as a 
“seal” of the covenant of grace into which they were born by vir¬ 
tue of the faith of their parents. “The faith of the parent,” John 
Cotton explained, “doth bring the Children and household of a 
Christian, even now in the days of the new Testament, under a 
Covenant of salvation, as well as the faith of Abraham brought 
his household of old under the same covenant.” 13 In fact, it was 
argued that the baptism of infants was justified on the grounds 
that baptism had replaced the circumcision of infants under the 
old law. 14 

As children they were regarded as members of the church 
but were not permitted to partake of the communion or assume 
the duties and privileges of covenant members until they could 
demonstrate a “saving faith” in their lives. However, because the 
second generation’s spirituality seemed to lag behind that of their 
parents, the Half-Way Covenant was developed in 1662 to allow 
the unconverted children of church members to retain their incom¬ 
plete membership after becoming adults. Thus the “unregen¬ 
erated” children of covenant members could have their own child 
baptized if they would publicly declare to “own the covenant” 
into which they had been born and which had been sealed upon 
them by baptism. 

Primitivists and Seekers responded to the Puritan system 
of infant baptism. Alexander Campbell said in 1828 that “the ques¬ 
tion of infant baptism is now generally discussed all over the 
land.” 15 The Campbellites held infant baptism, no matter the rea¬ 
son, to be nothing but a popish “corruption.” 16 Campbell, a former 
Presbyterian, declared on 5 May 1828: “If baptism be connected 
with the remission of sins, infants require it not; for they have no 
sins to be remitted—at least the Calvinists and Arminians teach 
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this doctrine; for they say that ‘original sin’ is all that is charge¬ 
able upon infants.” 17 

In 1824, Campbell also wrote: “Can the rite of sprinkling an 
infant with consecrated water, O! Calvinist! alter the decree of 
heaven? . . . Can the neglect of a parent to bring to you their infant 
offspring, seal the destruction of that infant? Who gave you the 
right of thus consigning to endless woe unsprinkled infants, and 
of opening heaven by a few drops of water to those impaled in 
your fold?” 18 Campbell believed that “all infants dying shall be 
saved.” 19 Seekers in Europe and England also questioned the neces¬ 
sity of baptizing children, 20 as did George Fox and the Quakers, 
and, in America, Roger Williams. 21 

For Alexander Campbell the Book of Mormon’s discussion 
of “infant baptism” was suspiciously modern. 22 Infant baptism 
becomes an issue among the Nephites after the coming of Jesus 
Christ when circumcision is done away. Mormon writes to his 
son Moroni: 

There have been disputations among you concerning 
the baptism of your little children. And now, my son, I desire 
that ye should labor diligently, that this gross error should 
be removed from among you . . . The word of the Lord came 
to me by the power of the Holy Ghost, saying: Listen to the 
words of Christ, your Redeemer, your Lord and your God. 
Behold, I came into the world not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance [cf. Matt. 9:13]; the whole need no phy¬ 
sician, but they that are sick; wherefore, little children are 
whole, for they are not capable of committing sin; wherefore 
the curse of Adam is taken from them in me, that it hath no 
power over them; and the law of circumcision is done away 
in me (Moro. 8:5-8). 

Those opposing infant baptism in Joseph Smith’s day were 
familiar with Mormon’s argument. 23 

Seekers, Primitivists, and Mormons thus more or less agreed 
about issues related to baptism. However, the nature of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost was a matter of contention between Primitiv¬ 
ists such as Alexander Campbell and those seeking a more radi¬ 
cal restoration of primitive Christianity. Campbell taught that 
receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost did not imply receiving the 
spiritual gifts manifested in the ancient church. Rather, those who 
received the Holy Ghost would be blessed with the fruits of the 
Spirit, which included such things as love, joy, peace, longsuffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance (Gal. 
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5:22-23). Campbell declared that the miraculous work of the Holy 
Ghost was “confined to the apostolic age, and to only a portion of 
the saints who lived in that age.” 24 Much as the Puritans and 
Anglicans had argued with English Seekers, Campbell asserted 
that miracles which accompanied the ministry of the apostles con¬ 
firmed the new religion and proved its divine origin, but that the 
miraculous preaching of the gospel was for a “limited time” and 
that time had “expired.” 25 

Seekers waited for the gifts of the spirit. They believed in 
the literal fulfillment of Jesus’ words: “These signs shall follow 
them that believe; in my name shall they cast out devils; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover” (Mk. 16:17-18). 26 If 
spiritual manifestations were absent, so was the Holy Ghost, 
according to Seekers. Without the Holy Ghost there was no sal¬ 
vation. The absence of spiritual gifts indicated that the first step 
of faith had not been completed. Without saving faith, baptism 
was a dead work. For Seekers, then, the outward spiritual mani¬ 
festations were indications that the inward work of salvation had 
been completed. 

Asa Wild argued that only apostate Christianity denied spir¬ 
itual gifts and that “whosoever denies these gifts to be the com¬ 
mon privileges of all Christians, ‘taketh away from the Book of 
God, and God shall take away his part, out of the Book of life, 
and out of the Holy City’ [Rev. 22:19].” Wild further asserted 
that “Christians may, in these days, possess the ‘discernment of 
spirits,’ immediate and infallible inspiration, power to ‘baptise with 
the Holy Ghost,’ &c. &c.” 27 Without the workings of the spirit, 
one could not even be regenerated and cleansed from sin, Wild 
argued. But through the Spirit, the Christian is “perfectly restored 
to the image of his heavenly Father.” 28 

Among former Campbellites, Sidney Rigdon led the opposi¬ 
tion to Campbell’s version of the restoration. Rigdon argued that 
“along with the primitive gospel, supernatural gifts and miracles 
ought to be restored.” 29 Early Mormonism also stressed the impor¬ 
tance of the gift of the Holy Ghost in achieving salvation. Christ 
declares to the Nephites: 

No unclean thing can enter into his [God’s] kingdom; there¬ 
fore nothing entereth into his rest save it be those who have 

washed their garments in my blood, because of their faith, 
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and the repentance of all their sins, and their faithfulness 
unto the end. Now this is the commandment: Repent, all ye 
ends of the earth, and come unto me and be baptized in my 
name, that ye may be sanctified by the reception of the Holy 
Ghost, that ye may stand spotless before me at the last day 
(3 Ne. 27: 19-20). 

In his closing words, Moroni asks: “Have miracles ceased 
because Christ hath ascended into heaven, and hath sat down on 
the right hand of God, to claim of the Father his rights of mercy 
which he hath upon the children of men?” (Moro. 7:27). He then 
answers his own question. “It is by faith that miracles are wrought; 
and it is by faith that angels appear and minister unto men; where¬ 
fore, if these things have ceased wo be unto the children of men, 
for it is because of unbelief, and all is vain. For no man can be 
saved, according to the words of Christ, save they shall have faith 
in his name; wherefore, if these things have ceased, then has faith 
ceased also” (Moro. 7:37-38). 

The Book of Mormon also connects the outward manifesta¬ 
tion of spiritual gifts with the inward reception of the Holy Ghost. 
Thus, Nephi promises, “Yea, then cometh the baptism of fire and 
of the Holy Ghost; and then can ye speak with the tongue of angels, 
and shout praises unto the Holy One of Israel” (2 Ne. 31:13). As 
if speaking to latter-day Primitivists, Nephi says, “Ye ponder some¬ 
what in your hearts concerning that which ye should do after ye 
have entered in by the way [of baptism]... If ye cannot under¬ 
stand them it will be because ye ask not, neither do ye knock; 
wherefore, ye are not brought into the light, but must perish in 
the dark. For behold, again I say unto you that if ye will enter in 
by the way, and receive the Holy Ghost, it will show unto you all 
things what ye should do” (32:2-5). 

When Joseph Smith passed through Cincinnati in June 1831, 
he spoke briefly with Walter Scott, one of the founders of the 
Campbellites. “Before the close of our interview,” Smith reported, 
“he [Scott] manifested one of the bitterest spirits against the doc¬ 
trine of the New Testament (that ‘these signs shall follow them 
that believe,’ as recorded in Mark the 16th chapter,) that I ever 
witnessed among men.” 30 At the funeral of King Follett on 7 April 
1844, nearly thirteen years later, Smith declared: “[One] must be 
born of W[ater]. & Sp[irit] in order to get into the Kingdom] of 
God. . . . John [the Baptist] says I bapftize] you with Water but 
when J[esus] comes who has the power he shall administer] the 
bap[tism] of F[ire] & the H[oly]. G[host]. . . . Alex Campbell— 
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how are you going to save them with water—for John s[ai]d. his 
bap[tis]m. was nothing withjout]. the bap[tism] of J[esus]. 
C[hrist].” 31 

Such emphasis on the Holy Spirit and the possibility of its 
continuing influence inclined both Seekers and Mormons towards 
a belief in perfectionism. 32 With the decline of Calvinistic deter¬ 
minism, the idea of human and social perfectibility had become 
increasingly popular. The era from about 1815 to about 1860 
marks a rise in religious and secular reform movements, all of 
which were in some way heirs of the Arminian theology of evan¬ 
gelical revivalism of the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
Arminianism’s rejection of Calvinistic predestination and moral 
depravity placed the burden of salvation on individual actions. 
God endowed humankind with the will to choose good over evil— 
to go from grace to grace—until perfect. 33 Those groups affected 
by Arminian theology were also affected in some measure by per¬ 
fectionism. 

Quakers were also perfectionists. George Fox, for example, 
taught that “Christ within is sufficient for all things to teach them, 
and to make them perfect as he is, and as God is.” 34 Alexander 
Campbell also taught a version of human perfectibility. “Perfec¬ 
tion is . . . the glory and felicity of man,” he declared in 1852. 
“There is a true, a real perfectability of human character and of 
human nature, through the soul-redeeming mediation and holy 
spiritual influence of the great Philanthropist.” 35 

Transcendentalism was perhaps the extreme expression of 
perfectionism. A theory of infinite perfectibility flowed quite nat¬ 
urally from the concept of free-will. “I believe in Eternal 
Progression,” wrote Margaret Fuller to James Freeman Clark; 
“I believe in a God, a Beauty and Perfection to which I am to 
strive all my life for assimilation.” 36 George Ripley insisted that 
“man has the power of conceiving a perfection higher than he has 
ever reached. Not only so. He can make this perfection a distinct 
object of pursuit.” 37 Bronson Alcott said in 1840: “Every soul 
feels at times the possibility of becoming a God; she cannot rest 
in the human, she aspires after the God-like. This instinctive ten¬ 
dency is an authentic augury of its own fulfillment. Men shall 
become Gods.” 38 

It was during this period, while Transcendentalism was pop¬ 
ular, that Joseph Smith announced the new Mormon doctrine of 
men and women becoming “gods” (D&C 132:20). On 7 April 1844 
at the funeral of King Follett, Smith delivered a sermon in which 
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he declared to his audience, “You have got to learn how to make 
yourselves God ... by going from a small to a great capacity.” 39 
Godhood as the ultimate potential of humanity was the end result 
of the early Mormon emphasis on perfectionism. 

The seeds for this radical doctrine of human potential are 
found in the concept of human perfectibility described in the Book 
of Mormon. The book teaches that humanity because of the Fall 
became “carnal, sensual, and devilish, by nature” (Al. 42:10), but 
that men and women can improve and overcome their nature. King 
Benjamin teaches his people that “the natural man is an enemy to 
God, and has been from the fall of Adam, and will be, forever and 
ever, unless he yields to the enticings of the Holy Spirit, and putteth 
off the natural man and becometh a saint through the atonement 
of Christ the Lord, and becometh as a child, submissive, meek, 
humble, patient, full of love, willing to submit to all things which 
the Lord seeth fit to inflict upon him, even as a child doth submit 
to his father” (Mos. 3:19). 

The Book of Mormon also speaks about reaching perfect 
sanctification in this life. Moroni closes his book with the exhor¬ 
tation to “come unto Christ, and be perfected in him, and deny 
yourselves of all ungodliness; and if ye shall deny yourselves of 
all ungodliness, and love God with all your might, mind and 
strength, then is his grace sufficient for you, that by his grace ye 
may be perfect in Christ. ... If ye by the grace of God are per¬ 
fect in Christ, and deny not his power, then are ye sanctified in 
Christ” (Moro. 10:32-33). The Book of Mormon’s emphasis on 
works is therefore congruent with the notion of perfectionism. 
Nephi declares, “we know that it is by grace that we are saved, 
after all we can do” (2 Ne. 25:23). At the end all men will be 
“judged according to their works” (2 Ne. 28:23; 29:11; Al. 3:26; 
40:21; 42:23; etc.). 

Similarly, the “Articles and Covenants of the Church of 
Christ” expresses a belief in sanctification through achievement 
and explained the proper role of grace within this context: “And 
we know that justification through the grace of our Lord and Sav¬ 
ior Jesus Christ is just and true; and we know also, that sanctifi¬ 
cation through the grace of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ is 
just and true, to all those who love and serve God with all their 
mights, minds, and strength” (D&C 20:30-31). An October 1832 
article in The Evening and the Morning Star argues in a similar 
vein: “Because we were born in sin, the Gospel concludes, that 
we ought to apply all our attentive endeavours to eradicate the 
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seeds of corruption, . . . and so to answer the excellence of our 
extraction [as the children of God].” 40 

Although perfectionism was part of early Mormonism, the 
persecution of the Saints in Jackson County, Missouri, seems to 
have “intensified the emphasis on perfectionism,” according to 
Mormon historian Thomas G. Alexander, “which eventually led 
to the doctrine of eternal progression.” Alexander sees the prom¬ 
ise of perfectibility assuaging the suffering of persecution. 41 

An article which appeared in the Kirtland reprint of The 
Evening and the Morning Star, originally printed in Missouri, 
declared in 1834 that “God has created man with a mind capable 
of instruction, and a faculty which may be enlarged in proportion 
to the heed and diligence given to the light communicated from 
heaven to the intellect; and that the nearer man approaches per¬ 
fection, the more conspicuous are his views, and the greater his 
enjoyments, until he has overcome the evils of this life and lost 
every desire of sin; and like the ancients, arrives to that point of 
faith that he is wrapped in the power and glory of his Maker and 
is caught up to dwell with him.” 42 Joseph Smith’s “Lectures on 
Faith” argued that men and women can become God-like, purify¬ 
ing themselves to become “holy as he is holy, and perfect as he is 
perfect” and that “it is in the power of man to keep the law and 
remain also without sin.” 43 

A few of Smith’s early revelations contain an extreme expres¬ 
sion of perfectionism—declaring in 1832 that heirs of the celes¬ 
tial kingdom were “gods, even the sons of God” (D&C 76:58) and 
that the “saints shall... be made equal with him [God]” (88:107). 
But Alexander has argued that “the implications of this doctrine 
were not generally evident in the Mormon community until 
1838.” 44 If parallel passages from the Bible (Ps. 82:6; Jn. 10:34-36; 
1 Jn. 3:2) obscured these early expressions of extreme perfec¬ 
tionism, all doubt was removed by Smith’s explicit teachings in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, during the 1840s. 

The development of other distinctive doctrines during 
Mormonism’s formative period had their roots in the doctrine of 
human perfectibility. If the doctrine of human perfection inevita¬ 
bly led to human deification, the idea that humans were gods in 
embryo opened the way for other theological developments. As 
one scholar has noted, “The idea that humans could become gods 
allowed for the possibility that they were ultimately like God- 
uncreated.” 45 By the mid-1830s, Smith had rejected the standard 
Protestant/Catholic teaching that humankind, as created beings, 
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were contingent and finite and advocated instead the doctrine of 
a pre-mortal existence. “The Spirit of Man is not a created being,” 
he declared in 1839. “It existed from Eternity and will exist to 
eternity. Anything created cannot be eternal.” 46 Thus even the 
traces of Calvinism displayed in the Book of Mormon were becom¬ 
ing less and less discernible as Smith developed humans into some¬ 
thing worthy of godhood. 

Smith not only saw a plurality of gods in the eternal future 
but also in an eternal past. The idea that humans could become 
gods irresistibly led to the conclusion that God was once human. 
“Jesus said all things that he had saw the father Do he had done 
& that he done Nothing But what he saw the father do John the 
5th [verse 19],” Smith taught in 1841. 47 To Smith, this meant not 
only that God was once human but also that God was resurrected 
and continued as a corporal being. 48 The pattern for making future 
gods was projected backwards, leading to the assertion that there 
is a plurality of gods (D&C 121:28). Despite resistance within the 
Mormon community to the plurality of gods doctrine, Smith con¬ 
tinued to preach on the subject. 49 When he began to publish his 
translation of the Egyptian papyri in 1842, his plurality of gods 
doctrine received some ancient support. According to Smith’s 
translation, the ancient patriarch Abraham held that the earth 
was created by a counsel of “Gods” (Abra. 4:1-5:21). However, 
Mormons began using the term “plurality of gods” to distinguish 
their doctrine from the polytheism of ancient religions. Thus 
Mormonism’s anthropomorphism attempted to bring God down 
from the unapproachable haze of high-minded theological specu¬ 
lation while at the same time its transcendentalism tried to raise 
humans from the dust of the Calvinistic concept of depravity. 

This commitment in the Mormon movement to perfection¬ 
ism can be seen influencing Smith’s developing doctrine of the 
afterlife, which eventually collapsed traditional notions about 
heaven and hell. In elaborating the specifics of life after death for 
perfectible humans, Smith effected a mediation of sorts between 
Universalism and perfectionism. In doing this he moved Mormon 
theology beyond the early framework which it shared with the 
Book of Mormon and with Seekers. A few Seekers such as Wil¬ 
liam Erbery and Richard Coppin were Universalists. They argued 
that since God’s spirit was in all things, all things would be saved. 
George Fox took a middle position, stating that the spirit was in 
all things but only those who realized they possessed the spirit 
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were elected. 50 However, most Seekers, such as Erastus Hanchett, 
were anti-universalists, believing that universalism tended to dis¬ 
courage the quest for moral perfection which Seekers found so 
important. 

As elaborated in chapter four, the Book of Mormon joined 
with most Seekers in condemning both universalistic and 
restorationist notions. Still the very month that the Book of Mor¬ 
mon rolled off the press (March 1830), Smith dictated a revela¬ 
tion which can only be described as restorationist in content (D&C 
19). Sensitive to the controversial nature of the doctrine, the rev¬ 
elation commands Smith and colleague Martin Harris to “show 
not these things unto the world until it is wisdom in me, for they 
cannot bear meat now” (19:21). 

Smith was intimately acquainted with the debate between 
Universalism and orthodoxy, through his friends and acquaintan¬ 
ces, his parents, and his grandfathers Solomon Mack and Asael 
Smith. 51 As previously discussed, Joseph Smith Sr.’s liberal reli¬ 
gion apparently included the notion of universal salvation, con¬ 
flicting with Lucy Smith’s conservatism which probably included 
the Presbyterian concept of heaven and hell. 52 

In 1797, Asael was the moderator of a meeting establishing 
one of the early Universalist societies in Vermont. He and six¬ 
teen signers, including his sons Jesse and Joseph, declared exemp¬ 
tion from “any tax towards the support of any teacher of any dif¬ 
ferent denomination whatever,” meaning the usual town tax for 
support of the Congregational Church. 53 Mormon historian Richard 
Anderson has pointed out that Asael subsequently appeared as a 
pew holder in the town meeting house and that Jesse Smith was 
an ardent Calvinist and a believer in the doctrine of election. 54 
However, Asael appears to have been fairly committed to the uni¬ 
versalist principle, for grandson George A. Smith remembered 
that Asael shortly before his death in 1830 “wrote many quiries 
of paper on the doctrine of universal restoration.” 55 

In contrast, Lucy’s side of the family was definitely opposed 
to universal salvation. Solomon Mack had come to denounce his 
Universalism, and Lucy leaned toward the Presbyterian’s 
“Westminster Confession of Faith.” Even before he “translated” 
the Book of Mormon, Joseph Smith, Jr., decided against Univer¬ 
salism, since he later explained that he was “partial to the Meth¬ 
odist sect.” 56 Thus the subject must have been charged with emo¬ 
tion in the Smith family, especially after Alvin’s death in 1823. 
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Joseph Smith’s eventual restorationist position was a compromise 
which accounted for both the mercy and the justice of God. 

The March 1830 revelation declared that “surely every man 
must repent or suffer” (D&C 19:4). However, the revelation went 
on to state that “it is not written that there shall be no end to this 
torment” (19:6), explaining that the scriptural terms “endless 
torment” and “eternal damnation” refer to God’s punishment. In 
the revelation, God explains, “I am endless, and the punishment 
which is given from my hand is endless punishment, for Endless 
is my name. Wherefore—Eternal punishment is God’s punishment. 
Endless punishment is God’s punishment” (19:10—12). 57 Further, 
the revelation teaches the hallmark tenet of restorationism, that 
the unrepentant must suffer for their own sins (19:15—20). 58 

Later, in February 1832, while revising the New Testament, 
Smith and Sidney Rigdon received a vision which explained that 
all but a few would be saved in one of three heavens (D&C 76). 59 

And this is the gospel, the glad tidings, . . . that he came into 
the world, even Jesus, to be crucified for he world, and to 
bear the sins of the world, and to sanctify the world, and to 
cleanse it from all unrighteousness; that through him all might 
be saved whom the Father had put into his power and made 
by him; who glorifies the Father, and saves all the works of 
his hands, except those sons of perdition who deny the Son 
after the Father has revealed him (D&C 76:40-43). 

This vision was occasioned by Smith’s work on the inspired 
revision of the Bible. In February 1832 he came to John 5:29, 
which speaks of the resurrection of some unto “life” and others 
unto “damnation.” This passage was often used by those in Smith’s 
day who opposed the doctrine of universal salvation. 60 However, 
Smith was inspired to change the passage to refer to the resur¬ 
rection of the “just” and the “unjust” (D&C 76:17). The soften¬ 
ing of the passage allowed Smith to introduce a modified 
restorationist position on the afterlife. 

Smith’s vision thus solved the major weakness in restoration¬ 
ism—that of regarding the commandments too lightly. He could 
now explain the mercy of God without neglecting God’s justice. 
Smith’s early apprehensions about publicly presenting the doc¬ 
trine were realized, however, for even this version of restoration¬ 
ism provoked resistance within the Mormon community. 61 Smith 
instructed the missionaries not to speak about “The Vision,” which 
probably accounts for lack of anti-Mormon attention to the sub¬ 
ject. 62 However, Presbyterian minister Truman Coe, who lived 
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among the Latter-day Saints in Kirtland, mentioned in his 1836 
description of Mormonism that they “believe in the final restora¬ 
tion of all men except apostate Mormons.” 63 

Mormonism’s moral perfectionism also inclined the church 
towards social utopianism—an inclination which separated Mor¬ 
mons from Disciples of Christ but united them with more radical 
Primitivists. In general evangelical Arminianism had awaked inter¬ 
est in social improvement as a corollary to belief in human per¬ 
fection. A host of humanitarian reform movements flourished in 
antebellum America. School improvements, prison reforms, men¬ 
tal hospitals, factory conditions, alcoholism, war, poverty, the sta¬ 
tus of women, and slavery all were issues which concerned social 
reformers. Some tried to demonstrate their social commitments 
by establishing small utopian communities. 

Social experimentation had been part of the American expe¬ 
rience from the beginning. The Puritans traveled to the New World 
to establish a society patterned after Calvin’s Geneva. However, 
religious dissent and economic realities intruded upon their dream. 
Still, America’s sense of mission and its ideas about “manifest 
destiny” have roots in Puritan New England. 64 The importance 
of community righteousness for the survival of the nation, an idea 
expressed in Puritan writings, also concerned antebellum social 
reformers. 

Some Utopian communities were religious, others secular. 
Secular experiments included Robert Dale Owen’s group in New 
Harmony, Indiana, the North American Phalanx in New Jersey, 
Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands in Harvard, Massachusetts, and 
George Ripley’s transcendental Brook Farm Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture and Education at West Roxbury, Massachusetts. Christian 
communities were generally more successful; notable examples 
include Mother Ann Lee’s Shaker community and John Humphrey 
Noyes’s Oneida community. These groups, like the Mormons, orig¬ 
inated in western New York. 

Alexander Campbell had rejected the social experiments con¬ 
ducted by Sidney Rigdon and his followers. 65 Since Rigdon’s group 
joined the new Mormon movement, some have asserted that Smith 
borrowed his communitarian ideas from Rigdon. But the Mor¬ 
mon movement seems to have been headed in such a direction 
even before contact with Rigdon. Rigdon had based his experi¬ 
ment on a radical interpretation of Acts 2:43-44 and 4:32. Smith 
had precedent for such experimentation in his own family. In 1804 
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his uncle Jason Mack, a Seeker, had become the leader of a com¬ 
munal experiment in New Brunswick. 66 The Book of Mormon 
described similar experiments which occurred among the Nephites 
after Jesus’ appearance: “They had all things common among 
them; therefore there were not rich and poor, bond and free, but 
they were all made free, and partakers of the heavenly gift” (4 
Ne. 1:3). When the Nephites apostatized two centuries later, the 
Book of Mormon explains that they began to be “lifted up in pride, 
such as the wearing of costly apparel, and all manner of fine pearls, 
and of the fine things of the world. And from that time forth they 
did have their goods and their substance no more common among 
them. And they began to be divided into classes; and they began 
to build up churches unto themselves to get gain, and began to 
deny the true church of Christ” (4 Ne. 1:24-26). 

Very early Smith tried to distinguish his version of com- 
munitarianism from Rigdon’s. Rigdon’s “disciples had all things 
common, and were going to destruction very fast as to temporal 
things,” John Whitmer wrote in his early history. “They consid¬ 
ered from reading the scripture that what belonged to a brother, 
belonged to any of the brethren. Therefore they would take each 
others [sic] cloths and other property and use it without leave 
which brought on confusion and disappointment, for they did not 
understand the scripture.” 67 

On 9 February 1831, Smith dictated a revelation which ended 
Rigdon’s experiment. “Thou shalt not take thy brother’s garment,” 
God commanded. Instead, God said, “thou shalt pay for that which 
thou shalt receive of thy brother” (D&C 42:54). In the place of a 
strictly communistic society, the Saints were to follow “the Law 
of Consecration of Property.” In this system, individuals man¬ 
aged their own “stewardship” with all surplus of products going 
to the common “store-house” to be distributed according to need 
(D&C 42:30-39, 55). This compromise balanced Jacksonian indi¬ 
vidualism and the Puritan sense of community, as well as the reli¬ 
gious obligation to care for the poor. It combined elements of 
communitarianism and capitalism. 68 

The Mormon version of communitarianism was attempted 
in Missouri but received little support and was ultimately aban¬ 
doned when the Saints were driven from their lands. Their fail¬ 
ure to observe the Law of Consecration was cited as one reason 
for their persecutions (D&C 103:1-4; 104:1-18, 47-53). Tithing 
was instituted in its place, whereby one-tenth of one’s income 
was donated to the church (D&C 119). Thus, in Nauvoo, Illinois, 
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in the 1840s, as in any American community, class distinction 
was recognizable, for Mormons had not succeeded in establish¬ 
ing social and economic equality. 69 
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EIGHT 


A 

New Jerusalem 

For both Mormons and Seekers the end of the world was 
imminent and the voice of warning urgent. Both shared the view 
that the world was becoming increasingly wicked and that the 
Millennium would begin only after Jesus came to destroy the 
ungodly. Primitivists, along with most eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Protestants, believed that world conditions would improve 
and that the millennial era would be inaugurated before the Sec¬ 
ond Coming. 

Since the early days of the Christian church believers have 
have tried to anticipate prophesied latter-day events (Acts 1:6-7; 
Jn. 21:20-24), although the Catholic church declared itself to be 
the millennial kingdom referred to in Revelation 20:1-6. Millen¬ 
nial questions were revived during the Reformation by Anabapt¬ 
ists and others who saw the Catholic church as an object of divine 
wrath. In England, during the reign of the Stuarts, respected sci¬ 
entists, mathematicians, philosophers, and theologians attempted 
to decipher the images of Daniel and Revelation and to ascertain 
the date for the advent of the Millennium, which they variously 
calculated as sometime between 1640 and 1700. 1 

The Puritans were caught up in this general millennial excite¬ 
ment. Thomas Brightman, a Puritan writing in the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, expounded a millennialist view which assigned 
England a prominent role. Brightman believed that the Millen¬ 
nium had begun about the year 1300, that the church and king¬ 
dom would gradually become pure, and that Jesus would return 
to translate his kingdom into heaven and to destroy the great 
Roman beast. 2 

The Puritans of New England were avid millennialists. John 
Cotton believed that the Papacy would be abolished before the 
beginning of the Millennium and wrote several treatises on the 
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subject between 1642 and 1655. In 1660, Cambridge pastor 
Thomas Shepard warned backsliding Puritans of Jesus’ advent 
and their duty to be prepared in his book The Parable of the Ten 
Virgins Opened and Applied. 

Puritans could not resist trying to calculate the date of Jesus’ 
appearance. In 1646 Thomas Parker, minister at Newberry, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, published The Visions and Prophecies of Daniel 
Expounded which predicted the end of the world in about 1859. 
Deacon William Aspinwall of Boston, published in 1653 A Brief 
Description of the Fifth Monarchy, or Kingdome That Shortly Is to 
Come into the World, suggesting that the Millennium would begin 
no later than 1673. In A Discourse Concerning Faith and Fervency 
in Prayer, and the Glorious Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, on 
Earth, Now Approaching (1710), Increase Mather contended that 
the 1,260 years of the Antichrist’s rule mentioned in Revelation 
12:6 were “almost finished.” 

The Puritans were predictably great watchers of the “signs 
of the times.” New England’s famous “Dark Day,” 19 May 1780, 
for example, was seen by Samuel Gatchel, deacon at Marblehead, 
as the fulfillment of the darkening of the sun preceding Jesus’ 
advent (Joel 3:15; Acts 2:20). 3 The French Revolution (1789-99) 
occasioned millennial excitement among various religious groups 
in the new republic. Both liberals, such as Unitarian Joseph 
Priestley, and conservatives, such as Yale’s president Timothy 
Dwight, hailed the revolution as another wound upon “Anti¬ 
christian” Rome. 4 

In 1794 the Reverend David Austin of Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, published The Millennium; or, The Thousand Years of Pros¬ 
perity, Promised to the Church of God, in the Old Testament and the 
New, Shortly to Commence, which predicted that Jesus would return 
on 15 May 1796. After a long, anxious day of waiting, Austin 
stood before his congregation and preached from the text, “My 
Lord delayeth his coming.” 5 The Reverend Jedediah Morse, a 
Congregational pastor in Charlestown, Massachusetts, predicted 
in 1810 that the Millennium would dawn about 1866. fi Ethan Smith 
made similar calculations in his 1811 book Dissertation on the Proph¬ 
ecies Relative to Antichrist and the Last Times J 

Millennialism was an important element in nineteenth- 
century revivalism. During the Great Revival of 1800, Peter 
Cartwright remembered seeing various individuals in trances and 
visions, predicting the time of the end of the world and the ush¬ 
ering in of the Millennium. 8 Revivalism and millennialism fueled 
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many of the reform movements of the nineteenth century. 9 Reviv¬ 
alists believed in the gradual improvement of society before Jesus’ 
advent. 10 

“If the church will do her duty,” preeminent revivalist Charles 
G. Finney declared in 1835, “the millennium may come in this 
country in three years.” 11 Mark Hopkins, president of Williams 
College, longed for the time when “wars, and intemperance, and 
licentiousness, and fraud, and slavery, and all oppression shall 
cease . . . through the transforming influence of Christianity.” 12 
However, millennialist optimism cooled somewhat during the Civil 
War. “We had flattered ourselves,” wrote one editor during the 
war, “that we should escape the desolating wars which have 
marked the fluctuating fortunes of European Empire, and that in 
a pathway of unbroken peace we should sweep forward into the 
cloudless splendors of the Millennial era.” 13 

Nineteenth-century America saw many adventist or millenar- 
ian groups which thrived primarily on a belief in the imminent 
appearance of Jesus. Irvingites, Millerites (many of whom became 
Seventh-Day Adventists), and Russellites (Jehovah’s Witnesses) 
were among those groups stressing adventism and millenarian- 
ism. 

Primitivists and Seekers generally differed in their beliefs 
about the Millennium. Most Primitivists, like the majority of Prot¬ 
estants in antebellum America, were postmillennialists: they 
believed that Jesus would come again after the Millennium had 
commenced, when the world had been made ready for him. “The 
Millennium,” Alexander Campbell declared in 1841, “is to pre¬ 
cede the coming of the Lord, the general conflagration, and the 
creation of new heavens and earth.” 14 In contrast, Seekers believed 
the Millennium would not begin until after Jesus destroyed the 
ungodly. Therefore their purpose was to call true believers out of 
spiritual Babylon. 

Roger Williams was a literalistic Seeker who believed in the 
literal return of Jesus and the establishment of his millennial king¬ 
dom. Williams disputed with the Quakers because they rejected 
the physical return of Jesus to establish a literal kingdom. 15 Quak¬ 
ers insisted that the thousand year reign of peace had been inau¬ 
gurated and would continue to spread among true believers. They 
spiritualized and internalized the meaning of a millennial reign. 
Williams, like other Seekers, was a premillennialist who believed 
Jesus would “shortly” return “in flaming fire to burne up millions 
of ignorant and disobedient” to usher in the Millennium. 16 
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For Seekers, the restoration of the true church would come 
in close proximity to the Millennium. In fact, Roger Williams 
asserted that the church would not be restored until Jesus’ true 
apostles appeared to inaugurate the Millennium, which Williams 
believed was near at hand. He believed that the predicted time of 
the fulness of the Gentiles was about to begin (Rom. 11:25) and in 
1652 declared, “The fullnesse of the Gentiles is not yet come, 
and probably shall not, untill the downfall of the Papacy.” 17 Wil¬ 
liams believed that despite the lack of proper authority in any of 
the churches reformers served as forerunners of the restoration 
and were inspired by God to witness and testify against the “whore 
of Rome.” 18 “During the dreadfull Apostacy and Desolation, the 
Lord hath not left the World without witnesse, but hath graciously 
and wonderfully stirred up his holy Prophets and Witnesses,” Wil¬ 
liams explained. 19 He interpreted the ministry of the “two 
witnesses” in the eleventh chapter of Revelation as a reference to 
those who were persecuted for their dissension from the church 
of Rome. “The whole Books of Martyrs (or Witnesses) is nothing 
else but a large Commentary or History, of the Ministry of Wit¬ 
nesses, during all the Reigne of the Beast, to this day.” 20 He 
believed that the period of witness was about to end and a period 
of restoration would begin, with the overthrow of spiritual 
Babylon. 21 This would not be achieved without “great sufferings 
and slaughters of the Saints, upon occasion of which Christ Jesus 
in his holy wrath and jealousie, will burne and teare the bloody 
whore of Rome, in pieces.” 22 Thus according to Williams, ordi¬ 
nances would not be instituted nor churches established until the 
Millennium, but the saints were to be gathered out of spiritual 
Babylon to finish their testimony against the Beast. 

Asa Wild believed that “various and dreadful judgments [are 
to be] executed immediately by God, through the instrumentality 
of the Ministers of the Millenial dispensation,” although the actual 
Millennium would not begin for another seven years. 23 He pre¬ 
dicted that the Millennium would be “preceded by a variety of 
secondary events,” including the calling of apostle-like minis¬ 
ters 24 and the punishment of the wicked, 25 after which “the Mil¬ 
lennium state of the world” would take place. 26 

Mormons were also Millenarian. In the earliest account of 
Joseph Smith’s first vision, Jesus says that “mine anger is kin¬ 
dling against the inhabitants of the earth to visit them acording to 
th[e]ir ungodliness and to bring to pass that which hath been spo¬ 
ken by the mouth of the prophets and Ap[o]stles. Behold and lo, I 
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come quickly as it [is] written of me, in the cloud clothed in the 
glory of my Father.” 27 Smith also reported that the angel which 
visited him three times in 1829 quoted biblical prophecies con¬ 
cerning the Second Coming and the destruction of the wicked. 28 

The Book of Mormon clearly advocates a premillennialist 
view. “For the time speedily cometh,” declares Nephi, “that the 
Lord God shall cause a great division among the people, and the 
wicked will he destroy; and he will spare his people, yea, even if 
it so be that he must destroy the wicked by fire” (2 Ne. 30:10). 
Only after the destruction of the wicked can the words which the 
prophet Isaiah wrote concerning the earth’s millennial rest be 
fulfilled (2 Ne. 30:11-15/ Isa. 11:5-9). Again, Nephi explains: “The 
time surely must come that all they who fight against Zion shall 
be cut off. . . . For the time speedily shall come that all churches 
which are built up to get gain . . . must be brought low in the 
dust; they are those who must be consumed as stubble; and this 
is according to the words of the prophet” (1 Ne. 22:19, 23; cf. 
Mai. 4:1). It is only after the destruction of the wicked that “Satan 
has no power” and “the Holy One of Israel must reign in domin¬ 
ion, and might, and power, and great glory” (1 Ne. 22:24, 26). 

On 26 September 1830, Smith dictated a revelation in which 
God declared that “the hour is nigh and the day soon at hand 
when the earth is ripe; and all the proud and they that do wick¬ 
edly shall be as stubble; and I will burn them up, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, that wickedness shall not be upon the earth .... For I 
will reveal myself from heaven with power and great glory, with 
all the hosts thereof, and dwell in righteousness with men on earth 
a thousand years, and the wicked shall not stand” (D&C 29:9, 
11). The revelation describes the signs which will precede his 
coming: 

Before this great day shall come the sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall be turned into blood, and the stars shall 
fall from heaven, and there shall be greater signs in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath; and there shall be weeping 
and wailing among the hosts of men; and there shall be a 
great hailstorm sent forth to destroy the crops of the earth. 

And it shall come to pass, because of the wickedness of the 
world, that I will take vengeance upon the wicked, for they 
will not repent; for the cup of mine indignation is full; for 
behold, my blood shall not cleanse them if they hear me not 
(w. 14-17). 
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Early Mormons were biblical literalists. 29 This predisposi¬ 
tion is reflected in the Book of Mormon, which declares that the 
words of the prophets concerning the Millennium will be literally 
fulfilled. Nephi declares that the destruction of the wicked is not 
only spiritual but “cometh unto men according to the flesh if it so 
be that they will harden their hearts against the Holy One of Israel” 
(1 Ne. 22:18). After Nephi describes the destruction of the wicked 
and the establishment of the millennial kingdom of God, he states 
that “all these things must come according to the flesh” (22:27). 

In the June 1834 issue of The Evening and the Morning Star, 
Oliver Cowdery complained of non-Mormon preachers’ attempts 
to “spiritualize” the Millennium. 30 Premillennialists, like Cowdery, 
often charged postmillennialists with avoiding the clear, literal 
meaning of biblical prophecy. 31 “It is only the weak and vain 
schemes of men in spiritualizing and interpreting, which have ren¬ 
dered the bible obscure and unintelligible,” Cowdery lamented. 
“This whole spiritualizing and interpreting business, originated 
in unbelief.” 32 

Like the early Puritans, the first Mormons scrutinized the 
events of their day for signs of God’s providence. The Evening 
and the Morning Star, published at the Mormon Zion (Indepen¬ 
dence, Missouri) and edited by William W. Phelps, delighted in 
pointing out various global catastrophies as signs of the end. 33 
Like Seekers, Mormons believed the restoration of the true church 
was yet another sign of second advent. Commenting on the “res¬ 
titution of all things” (Acts 3:21), Mormon apostle Parley P. Pratt 
explained in his popular 1837 pamphlet A Voice of Warning: 
“We . . . learn, that the time of restitution was to be at or near 
the time of Christ’s second coming, for the heavens are to receive 
him until the times of restitution, and then the Lord shall send 
him again to the earth.” 34 The Book of Mormon, Pratt wrote, 
“contains important prophesies, yet to be fulfilled, which imme¬ 
diately concerns the present generation.” 35 The Book of Mormon 
itself was also a sign of Jesus’ return. Mormon writes, “When the 
Lord shall see fit, in his wisdom, that these sayings shall come 
unto the Gentiles according to his word, then ye may know that 
the covenant which the Father hath made with the children of 
Israel, concerning their restoration to the lands of their inherit¬ 
ance, is already beginning to be fulfilled. And ye may know that 
the words of the Lord, which have been spoken by the holy proph¬ 
ets, shall all be fulfilled; and ye need not say that the Lord delays 
his coming unto the children of Israel” (3 Ne. 29:1-2). 
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Joseph Smith was uncertain how many years a full and com¬ 
plete millennial restoration would require. A revelation, given on 
6 December 1832, for example, explained to Smith that the 
restored “priesthood . . . must needs remain through you and your 
lineage until the restoration of all things spoken by the mouths of 
all the holy prophets since the world began” (D&C 86:10; cf. 27:6; 
127:8). As late as 1836, Smith was praying that God would estab¬ 
lish his millennial kingdom in order that “thy church may come 
forth out of the wilderness of darkness” (D&C 109:73). 

Yet Mormonism had its share of millennial prognosticators. 
During the church’s infancy, when charisma and religious enthu¬ 
siasm had not yet been tempered by disappointment and delay, 
Mormons heaped judgments on their enemies and predicted the 
end within a very short time. 36 When the missionaries first arrived 
in the Ohio Reserve, the Painesville Telegraph reported in Novem¬ 
ber 1830 that Oliver Cowdery “proclaims destruction upon the 
world within a few years.” 37 The following month the Ohio Star 
reported that the missionaries “predicted the end of the world in 
15 years.” 38 The Painesville Telegraph also reported that upon his 
arrival in Kirtland on 12 March 1831, Martin Harris prophesied 
that “all who believed the new bible [the Book of Mormon] would 
see Christ within fifteen years, and all who did not would abso¬ 
lutely be destroyed and darn’d.” 39 Later, Harris reportedly pre¬ 
dicted that “within four years . . . there will not be one wicked 
person left in the United States; that the righteous will be gath¬ 
ered to Zion, [Missouri,] and that there will be no President over 
these United States after that time. . . . Every sectarian and reli¬ 
gious denomination in the United States shall be broken down, 
and every Christian shall be gathered unto the Mormonites, and 
the rest of the human race shall perish.” 40 

It is important to note that Mormon predictions, like those 
of Seekers, were based not upon biblical calculations but revela¬ 
tion. Prophecy was one of the spiritual gifts promised the true 
believer (Moro. 10:13). Missionaries were instructed to “deny not 
the spirit of revelation, nor the spirit of prophecy” (D&C 11:21). 
In a revelation Joseph Smith dictated in November 1830, God 
told Orson Pratt that “the time is soon at hand that I shall come 
in a cloud with power and great glory.” Pratt was to “lift up your 
voice and spare not, for the Lord God hath spoken; therefore proph¬ 
esy, and it shall be given by the power of the Holy Ghost” (D&C 
34:7, 10). 
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Joseph Smith did not date the Second Coming, but he 
expected, as did others, that it would take place in the immediate 
future. Smith’s early revelations often noted the nearness of the 
return (D&C 33:18; 34:7, 12; 35:15, 27; 38:8; 39:24; 41:4). In 
June 1831, Levi Hancock reported that Smith said “the kingdom 
that Christ spoke of . . . would some day come. . . . Some of you 
shall live to see it come with great glory.” 41 On 4 January 1833 
Smith wrote to the American Revivalist, and Rochester Observer: 

I am prepared to say by the authority of Jesus Christ, that 
not many years shall pass away before the United States shall 
present such a scene of bloodshed as has not a parallel in the 
hystory [sic] of our nation pestalence hail famine and earth¬ 
quake will sweep the wicked of this generation from off the 
face of this Land to open and prepare the way for the return 
of the lost tribes of Israel from the north country—The peo¬ 
ple of the Lord, those who have complied with the requisi¬ 
tions of the new covenant have already commenced gather¬ 
ing togethe[r] to Zion which is in the State of Missouri. 
Therefore I declare unto you the warning which the Lord 
has commanded me to declare unto this generation.. . . The 
hour of his Judgment is come. Repent ye Repent ye and 
imbrace the everlasting Covenant and flee to Zion before the 
overflowing scourge overtake you, For there are those now liv¬ 
ing upon the earth whose eyes shall not be closed in death until 
they see all these things which I have spoken fulfilled , 42 

Early Mormon missionaries believed they were warning those 
who would face a final holocaust. This was a day of decision, in 
the words of Nephi, “either to the convincing of them unto peace 
and life eternal, or unto the deliverance of them to the hardness 
of their hearts and the blindness of their minds unto their being 
brought down into captivity, and also into destruction, both tem¬ 
porally and spiritually” (1 Ne. 14:7). “It is the eleventh hour,” 
God said in October 1830, “and the last time that I shall call labor¬ 
ers into my vineyard” (D&C 33:3; cf. 88:81-85). 

In a revelation given in September 1832, God specifically 
instructed Bishop Newel K. Whitney to “go unto the city of New 
York, also to the city of Albany, and also the city of Boston, and 
warn the people of those cities with the sound of the gospel, with 
a loud voice, of the desolation and utter abolishment which await 
them if they do reject these things. For if they do reject these 
things the hour of their judgment is nigh, and their house shall be 
left unto them desolate” (D&C 84:114). 43 And unto “the rest of 
my servants,” the Lord commanded: 
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go ye forth . . . unto the great and notable cities and villages, 
reproving the world in righteousness of all their unrighteous¬ 
ness and ungodly deeds, setting forth clearly and understand¬ 
ing^ the desolation of abomination in the last days. . . . Yet 
a little while and ye shall see it, and know that I am, and that 
I will come and reign with my people (D&C 84:117, 119; cf. 
109:39-41). 

As late as 1842, Mormon elder Freeman Nickerson pub¬ 
lished in the local newspaper a warning to the inhabitants of Bos¬ 
ton: “I request the citizens and authorities of the city of Boston, 
to open a house for the servant of the people, that the Lord hath 
sent to this city to warn the people of the destruction which will 
take place in this generation, that is now on earth, and teach them 
how they may escape, and come through and abide the day of the 
second coming of Christ.” 44 

The event which made “the desolation of abomination” seem 
even more imminent and the “voice of warning” even more urgent 
came on 24 November 1832, when the South Carolina legisla¬ 
ture, responding to the federal tariff acts of 1828 and 1832, passed 
laws to implement the Ordinance of Nullification. President 
Andrew Jackson countered by threatening to use force if neces¬ 
sary to uphold the new laws in rebellious states. These events 
were being followed very closely by the newspapers, including 
the Painesville Telegraph, which declared in mid-December that 
“civil war” was at hand and “unless some signal interposition 
shall arrest the course of events . . . our national existence is at 
an end.” 45 On 25 December 1832, when this volatile situation 
seemed certain to explode at any moment into a national Arma¬ 
geddon, Joseph Smith penned his famous “Prophecy on War.” 
This prophecy declares in part: 

Verily, thus saith the Lord concerning the wars that will 
shortly come to pass, beginning at the rebellion of South Caro¬ 
lina, which will eventually terminate in the death and misery 
of many souls; and the time will come that war will be poured 
out upon all nations, beginning at this place. For behold, the 
Southern States shall be divided against the Northern States, 
and the Southern States will call on other nations, even the 
nation of Great Britain, as it is called, and they shall also call 
upon other nations, in order to defend themselves against 
other nations; and then war shall be poured out upon all 
nations. . . . Wherefore, stand ye in holy places, and be not 
moved, until the day of the Lord come; for behold, it cometh 
quickly, saith the Lord. Amen (D&C 87:1-3, 8). 46 
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By March 1833 the immediate threat of civil war had sub¬ 
sided, and Smith chose not to publish his Prophecy on War with 
his other revelations. 47 When the Compromise of 1850 rekindled 
the conflict and national disaster threatened, the prophecy was 
included in the The Pearl of Great Price, a pamphlet published in 
1851 in England—seven years after Joseph Smith’s death. 48 

The prospectus to the first Mormon periodical, The Evening 
and the Morning Star, notes that its purpose is to warn the world 
of impending destruction and to gather the elect to Zion. 49 Such 
anticipation of swift destruction contributed to a sense of urgency 
about the need to gather to Zion and conflicted with the popular 
Protestant view that conversion gathered spiritual Israel to the 
church. Thus Oliver Cowdery criticized the Campbellites in 1834 
for reading references in scripture to the gathering of Israel as 
figurative. 50 In 1842, Joseph Smith announced that one of 
Mormonism’s distinctive doctrines was belief “in the literal gath¬ 
ering of Israel and in the restoration of the Ten Tribes.” 51 The 
Book of Mormon explained that righteous Gentiles gathered by 
God’s latter-day messengers are like branches grafted onto the 
tree of Israel (1 Ne. 10:12-14; Jac. 5:1-6:8) and “shall be num¬ 
bered among my people, O house of Israel” (3 Ne. 16:13; 21:6; 
30:2). The Gentiles would assist in gathering the Indian Israelites 
in the western hemisphere to share in the blessings promised to 
Israel. 

The Book of Mormon describes two gathering places: one 
in old Jerusalem and the other on the American continent. When 
the resurrected Jesus visited the Nephites, he spoke about the 
New Jerusalem which was to be established in America, stating 
that it would become the center for gathering American Israel¬ 
ites. Jesus reminded these descendants of Lehi that they were “a 
remnant of the house of Israel” and heirs of the covenant (3 Ne. 
20:10, 12). “This people,” speaking of the latter-day Indians, “will 
I establish in this land, unto the fulfilling of the covenant which I 
made with your father Jacob; and it shall be a New Jerusalem. 
And the powers of heaven shall be in the midst of this people; 
yea, even I will be in the midst of you” (20:22). 

Jesus also spoke of the blessings that awaited the faithful 
Gentiles in latter-day America: 

Yea, wo be unto the Gentiles except they repent. ... If they 
will repent and hearken unto my words, and harden not their 
hearts, I will establish my church among them, and they shall 
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come in unto the covenant and be numbered among this the 
remnant of Jacob [Indians], unto whom I have given this land 
for their inheritance; and they shall assist my people, the 
remnant of Jacob, and also as many of the house of Israel as 
shall come, that they may build a city, which shall be called 
the New Jerusalem. And then shall they assist my people 
that they may be gathered in, who are scattered upon all the 
face of the land, in unto the New Jerusalem. And then shall 
the power of heaven come down among them; and I also will 
be in the midst (3 Ne. 21:14, 22-25). 

The New Jerusalem was to be “a city of refuge, a place of 
safety for the saints of the Most High God” (D&C 45:66): “And it 
shall come to pass among the wicked, that every man that will 
not take his sword against his neighbor must needs flee unto Zion 
for safety. And there shall be gathered unto it out of every nation 
under heaven; and it shall be the only people that shall not be at 
war one with another” (w. 68-69). 

In September 1830, Smith dictated a revelation in which 
God declared, “Ye are called to bring to pass the gathering of 
mine elect. . . . Wherefore the decree hath gone forth from the 
Father that they shall be gathered in unto one place upon the face 
of this land, to prepare their hearts and be prepared in all things 
against the day when tribulation and desolation are sent forth 
upon the wicked” (D&C 29:7-8). This New Jerusalem, designated 
as Zion (Independence) Missouri, was to enable the Saints to 
escape impending destruction and to prepare to receive Jesus 
Christ. 52 “For without Zion, and a place of deliverance we must 
fall,” Smith explained in 1834. “For God will gather out His Saints 
from the Gentiles, and then comes desolation and destruction, 
and none can escape except the pure in heart who are 
gathered.” 53 

This notion of gathering went back to early Puritan coloniz¬ 
ing in New England. 54 John Winthrop believed that one reason 
for building a New Jerusalem in America was to escape the Lord’s 
judgments on the English church. Before leaving for New England, 
Winthrop reasoned that “all other churches of Europe beinge 
brought to desolation it cannot be but that the like Judgement is 
comminge upon us and who knoweth but that god hath prepared 
this place for a refuge for many whome he meaneth to save in the 
general destruction.” 55 Because the Puritans had failed to reform 
the English churches, America became their last hope for tempo¬ 
ral salvation. 56 
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Joseph Smith inherited the broad outlines of this concept of 
a New Jerusalem from his Puritan forefathers. To the Puritans, 
the New Jerusalem was above all temporal and political. 57 They 
had not come to New England merely to save their souls but to 
establish the “visible” kingdom of God, a society where God’s 
laws would be strictly obeyed. “This was New-Englands [sic] glory 
and design,” wrote James Allen in 1679. “They came not hither 
to assert the prophetical or Priestly office of Christ so much, that 
were so fully owned in Old England, but [to assert] his kingly 
[office], to bear witness to those truths concerning his visible 
Kingdom.” 58 This visible kingdom was, God willing, within human 
reach. In expressing a similar view, John Cotton disagreed with 
Roger Williams, who believed the New Jerusalem was closely asso¬ 
ciated with the advent of the Millennium. Cotton’s postmillennial- 
ism caused him to expect a transformation of the world before 
Jesus’ return. God would bring into being a “visible state of a 
new Hierusalem [sic], which shall flourish many years upon Earth, 
before the end of the world.” 59 New England was established with 
this view in mind. 60 

Some Puritans believed they had come to New England to 
join with God in “buyldinge his newe Jerusalem” and considered 
themselves privileged “to laye but one stone in the foundacion of 
this new Syon.” 61 In a short time they announced, “We have cre¬ 
ated in the wilderness of the western world a commonwealth for 
Christ, a spiritual New Jerusalem.” 62 (This sense of mission would 
persist in the American psyche. 63 ) Although adversity would 
threaten this dream, as long as they were faithful to their cove¬ 
nants, God would protect them by punishing their enemies. But 
when they grew proud and worldly, the Lord sent plagues and 
Indians to humble them, at least according to certain leading 
preachers, 64 some of whom believed that God’s attention to Amer¬ 
ica indicated the new country’s importance in the divine 
scheme. 65 

Not everyone viewed the New World with such optimism. 
Increase Mather echoed the general Puritan disappointment when 
he said in 1702 that “God has not seen to take pleasure in the 
American world, so as to fix and settle his Glory therein.” 66 
Although the Puritan dream of establishing a New Jerusalem 
dimmed over time, some continued to hope. 67 In 1654, Edward 
Johnson reminded fellow Puritans that God’s servants had prom¬ 
ised that “this is the place where the Lord will create a new 
Heaven, and a new Earth.” He also believed the colonists were in 
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“the service of our Lord Christ, to re-build the most glorious Edi¬ 
fice of Mount Sion in a Wildernesse.” 68 

In 1684, Samuel Sewall, jurist and commissioner of the Soci¬ 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, rhetori¬ 
cally asked Cotton Mather “why the Heart of America may not 
be the seat of the New-Jerusalem.” 69 In his 1697 book 
Phaenomena quaedam Apocalyptica, Sewall again asked readers 
why America could not be “the place of New Jerusalem.” In his 
opinion, “America’s Name is to be seen fairly Recorded in 
Scripture” and America could well be the “seat of New Jerusalem.” 
Sewall believed the American Indians were descendants of the 
lost ten tribes of Israel who would be present to hear Jesus’ voice 
at the Second Coming. 70 

Cotton Mather likewise discussed the American New 
Jerusalem. Mather “firmly believed that he had been sent on a 
special mission by God to lead his own and his father’s genera¬ 
tions out of their years of confusion and doubt and into a new 
time that would see the coming of Christ and the establishment 
of the New Jerusalem in America.” 71 Mather looked “westward” 
for “the last conflict with antichrist” and quoted Uriah Oakes: 
“That for the New-Jerusalem, there may/ A Seat be found in wide 
America.” 72 Mather himself argued in 1710 that somewhere in 
“the brave Countries and Gardens which fill the American 
Hemesphere”—outside New England—“our Glorious Lord will 
have an Holy City in America; a City, the Street whereof will be 
Pure Gold.” 73 

The Puritan dream of an American New Jerusalem persisted 
in the post-Puritan imagination. In 1785 a book titled The Golden 
Age told of its author being taken to a high mountain in the cen¬ 
ter of North America by an angel and watching the Jews gather 
to America, the “New Canaan,” to settle a “New Jerusalem.” 74 
As late as 8 October 1829, the Wayne Sentinel reported that a Mr. 
McDonald, a gentleman about fifty years of age living near Bowl¬ 
ing Green, Kentucky, had “founded a city, which he calls New 
Jerusalem.” (McDonald believed he and his followers would live 
forever as promised in the Bible.) 

As soon as the Mormon church had come out of the wilder¬ 
ness of apostasy it headed for the American wilderness to estab¬ 
lish the New Jerusalem. The location of the Mormon New 
Jerusalem was revealed to Joseph Smith in July 1831, only one 
year after the founding of the Church of Christ (D&C 57:1-3). 75 
That August, Smith’s counselor Sidney Rigdon dedicated a temple 
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site at what was foreseen to be the center of the new city. And on 
22 September 1832, Smith was instructed to begin building: 

The city of New Jerusalem . . . shall be built, begining at the 
temple lot, which is appointed by the finger of the Lord, in 
the western boundaries of the State of Missouri. . . . The city 
New Jerusalem shall be built by the gathering of the saints, 
beginning at this place, even the place of the temple, which 
temple shall be reared in this generation. For verily this gen¬ 
eration shall not all pass away until an house shall be built 
unto the Lord, and a cloud shall rest upon it, which cloud 
shall be even the glory of the Lord, which shall fill the house 
(D&C 84:2-5). 

On 25 June 1833, Smith sent city plans and temple specifi¬ 
cations to the leaders of the church in Missouri. According to 
Smith, the city of Zion would begin with a “plat. . . one mile 
square.” “When this square is thus laid off and supplied,” he con¬ 
tinued, “lay off another in the same way, and so fill up the world 
in these last days.” 76 Thus Mormonism attempted to recapture 
the Puritan dream of an ideal community—including theocratic 
government. 77 Unfortunately, before they could build their model 
city, they would be driven from Missouri in 1839. 78 

The Book of Mormon describes an American-based New 
Jerusalem as well as a holy city descending out of heaven. The 
Book of Mormon prophet Ether speaks of both “a New Jersualem 
[that] should be built up upon this land [of America]” and “the 
New Jerusalem, which should come down out of heaven” (13:3, 
6). The heavenly New Jerusalem would come at a time when “there 
shall be a new heaven and a new earth” (see 13:9-12). 

In December 1830 Joseph Smith received a revelation, known 
in part as the “Prophecy of Enoch,” which told of the Old Testa¬ 
ment City of Enoch being taken into heaven: 

So great was the faith of Enoch that he led the people of 
God, and their enemies came to battle against them; and he 
spake the word of the Lord, and the earth trembled; . . . and 
the roar of the lions was heard out of the wilderness; and all 
nations feared greatly, so powerful was the word of Enoch. . . . 

And the Lord called his people ZION, because they were of 
one heart and one mind, and dwelt in righteousness; and there 
was no poor among them. And Enoch . . . built a city that 
was called the City of Holiness, even ZION. . . . [And] the 
Lord said unto Enoch: Zion have I blessed, but the residue of 
the people have I cursed. And it came to pass that the Lord 
showed unto Enoch all the inhabitants of the earth; and he 
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beheld, and lo, Zion, in process of time, was taken up into 
heaven (Moses 7:13, 18-21). 

An extract of this revelation was published in The Evening 
and the Morning Star in August 1832. In this important portion 
of the revelation God tells Enoch about the establishment of a 
latter-day Zion and the eventual union of the two Zions. 

And truth will I cause to sweep the earth as with a flood, to 
gather out mine elect from the four quarters of the earth, 
unto a place which I shall prepare, an Holy City, that my 
people may gird up their loins, and be looking forth for the 
time of my coming; for there shall be my tabernacle, and it 
shall be called Zion, a New Jerusalem. . . . Then shalt thou 
and all thy city meet them there, and . . . there shall be mine 
abode, . . . and for the space of a thousand years the earth 
shall rest (Moses 7:60-64). 

In March 1832, the new Mormon settlement in Missouri was 
referred to in a revelation symbolically as “the city of Enoch” 
and Joseph Smith was called “Enoch” (D&C 78:1, 4). The reve¬ 
lation promised that the church would be lifted up “in a cloud” to 
meet Jesus (vv. 20-21). Those who did not gather to Zion to be 
caught up at Jesus’ return would be destroyed (D&C 76:99-106; 
88:92-98). Thus Paul’s words to the Thessalonians—that those 
alive at Christ’s return “shall be caught up ... in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air” (1 Thes. 4:17)—applied to the church as 
a group rather than to individuals. In May 1833, The Evening and 
the Morning Star published the words to the Mormon hymn “Songs 
of Zion,” which elaborated on the expected levitation of the church: 
“Behold the church, it soars on high,/ To meet the saints amid 
the sky;/ To hail the King in clouds of fire:/ And strike and tune 
th’ immortal lyre.” 79 

The doctrine of “translation”—the changing from a mortal 
state to an immortal state without necessarily dying first—fig¬ 
ures prominently in early Mormon thinking. Early in their work 
on the Book of Mormon, Smith and Cowdery came to a passage 
which tried to explain the disappearance of Alma the Younger in 
language which left the matter undecided as to whether “he was 
taken up by the Spirit, or buried by the hand of the Lord, even as 
Moses” (Al. 45:18-19; cf. 3 Ne. 1:2, 2:9). Also about this time 
(April 1829) Smith and Cowdery argued over a disputed passage 
in the New Testament about the apostle John living until Jesus 
returned (Jn. 21:20-24). 80 When Smith asked God about this, a 
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revelation declared that John had indeed been translated and was 
ministering on earth until Jesus’ return (D&C 7). The following 
month Smith come to a portion of the plates which described the 
translation of three of the Nephite disciples and explained in detail 
the nature of translated beings (3 Ne. 28). 

In December 1830, while revising the Bible, Smith learned 
that not only had Enoch’s city been taken to heaven but after¬ 
wards “the Holy Ghost fell on many, and they were caught up by 
the powers of heaven into Zion” (Moses 7:27). Early the next year 
Smith added to the Genesis account regarding Melchizedek that 
the priest of Salem “was ordained an high priest after the order 
of the covenant which God made with Enoch. . . . And men hav¬ 
ing this faith, coming up unto this order of God, were translated 
and taken up into heaven.” Melchizedek preached peace to his 
people, who “wrought righteousness, and obtained heaven, and 
sought for the city of Enoch which God had before taken, sepa¬ 
rating it from the earth, having reserved it unto the latter days, 
or the end of the world; and hath said, and sworn with an oath, 
that the heavens and the earth should come together” (Gen. 14:27, 
32, 34-35, “Inspired Version”). 

Melchizedek’s fate is alluded to in the Book of Mormon. 
Melchizedek, Alma explains, was “ordained unto the high priest¬ 
hood of the holy order of God, to teach his commandments unto 
the children of men, that they also might enter into his rest. . . 
and there were many, exceeding great many, who were made 
pure and entered into the rest of the Lord their God” (Al. 13:6, 
12). Alma further explains that Melchizedek and other ancient 
high priests were “ordained after the order of his [God’s] Son, in 
a manner that thereby the people might know in what manner to 
look forward to his Son for redemption” (13:2). Early Mormons 
would thus have connected the doctrine of the high priesthood 
with translation. William W. Phelps, for example, said “Enoch . . . 
preached the resurrection, and confirmed the doctrine by being 
translated, with Zion, to the bosom of God.” 81 

According to a February 1832 revelation, those who would 
ultimately be saved in the highest heavenly kingdom were those 
“priests of the Most High, after the order of Melchizedek. . . . 
These are they whom he shall bring with him, when he shall come 
in the clouds of heaven. . . . These are they who are come unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
place, the holiest of all. These are they who have come to an 
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innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of Enoch, and of the Firstborn” (D&C 76:57, 63, 66-67). 82 

Early Mormon historian John Whitmer recorded that there 
was a tradition among some Mormons “that those who obeyed 
the covenant in the last days, would never die; but by experience, 
they have learned to the contrary.” 83 On 5 April 1831 the 
Painesville Telegraph reported that one Mormon refused to call a 
physician because he believed he would never die. On 18 April 
1832, the Wayne Sentinel described the beliefs of Mormons in 
Mendon, New York, home of recent converts Brigham Young and 
Heber C. Kimball. “The preacher says he shall never die, but be 
translated, after the manner of Enoch, and that in eighteen months 
Mormonism will be the prevailing religion; and that in five years, 
the wicked are to be swept from the face of the earth.” 

Many early Mormon blessings reveal this literal belief in 
the doctrine of translation. “President Z[ebedee]. Coltrin ordained 
me as a member of the first Seventy & Pronounced great bless¬ 
ings upon my head by the Spirit of Prophecy & Revelation,” 
Wilford Woodruff recorded in his journal on 3 January 1837. 
Among other things, the blessing promised that “I should then 
return & stand upon Mount Zion in the flesh even in Jackson 
County Missouri at the Cumming of Christ & that I should be 
caught up to meet him in the Clouds of heaven for he said this 
was the word of God unto me & Also that I should visit COLUB 
& Preach to the spirits in Prision.” 84 On 7 December 1836, Wil¬ 
liam Huntington blessed his thirteen-year-old son, Oliver: “thou 
shalt have power with God even to translate thyself to Heaven, & 
preach to the inhabitants of the moon or planets, if it shall be 
expedient.” 85 The following week, Lorenzo Snow received a bless¬ 
ing from Joseph Smith, Sr., which promised “thou shalt have power 
to translate thyself from one planet to another, power to go to the 
moon if thou shalt desire it, power to preach to the spirits in prison. 
Power like Enoch to translate thyself to heaven.” 86 Caroline Barnes 
Crosby copied into her journal a blessing her husband, Jonathan 
Crosby, received on 21 February 1836 from Joseph Smith, Sr.: 

Thou shalt... by the power of God, Be caught up to the 
third heavens, and behold unspeakable things, whether in 
the body or out. Thou shalt see thy Redeemer in the flesh, 
and know that He lives. Angels shall minister unto thee, and 
protect thee from thine enemies, so that none shall be able to 
take thy life. And when thy mission is full here, thou shalt 
visit other worlds, and remain a Priest in Eternity. Thou shalt 
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stand upon the earth ‘till the Redeemer comes, See the end 
of this generation, and when the heavens rend, thou shalt 
rise and meet thy God in the air. 87 

The doctrine of translation was also a part of the beliefs of 
Asa Wild. Wild admonished readers to persevere until “being made 
fully ‘meet for the inheritance of the saints in light,’ and being so 
filled with God and glory that earth can no longer contain you, 
like Enoch and Elijah, you are translated to a brighter world.” 88 
The group which founded the New Jerusalem in Kentucky also 
believed they would “live forever as promised in the Bible.” 89 

Mormons thought that contemporary Indian policy validated 
their belief that they were viewing the last events of world his¬ 
tory. The 1830 Indian Removal Act, which relocated the Indian 
nations just a few miles west of the revealed site of the New 
Jerusalem, was seen as providential since “Lamanites” were to 
be the primary occupants of the New Jerusalem (3 Ne. 21:24). 90 
For example, Parley P. Pratt wrote in 1837 that “the government 
of the United States has been engaged, for upwards of nine years, 
in gathering the remnant of Joseph to the very place they will 
finally build a New Jerusalem, a city of Zion, with the assistance 
of the Gentiles, who will gather them from all the face of the 
land: and this gathering is clearly predicted in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, and other revelations, and the place before appointed, and 
the time set for its fulfillment.” 91 This event combined with signs 
that Armageddon was about to sweep through the United States 
must have greatly intensified the Saints’ millenarian expectations. 

However, such optimism was premature. In April 1833 about 
three hundred citizens met in Independence to plan the removal 
or destruction of their Mormon neighbors. On 20 July 1833 a 
mob destroyed the church’s printing office in Independence. By 
7 November approximately 1,200 Mormon residents had been 
driven from Jackson County, most of whom found temporary ref¬ 
uge in nearby Clay County. 92 Instead of a place of refuge for the 
Saints, Zion had become a place of danger, a place from which 
the Saints had to flee. 

But as late as 2 August 1833 Smith dictated a revelation 
which directed the Saints to build the temple in Zion: “It is my 
will that a house should be built unto me in the land of Zion, like 
unto the pattern which I have given you. Yea, let it be built speed¬ 
ily, by the tithing of my people. Behold, this is the tithing and the 
sacrifice which I, the Lord, require at their hands, that there may 
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be a house built unto me for the salvation of Zion” (D&C 97:10-12). 
Shortly thereafter, Smith received news of the growing antago¬ 
nism against the church in Missouri. 93 On 6 August, four days 
after the above revelation, Smith dictated another revelation, advis¬ 
ing the Saints to obey the law, “waiting patiently on the Lord . . . 
[For] all things wherewith you have been afflicted shall work 
together for your good, and to my name’s glory, saith the Lord; . . . 
and I will try you and prove you herewith” (D&C 98:2, 3, 12). In 
October God promised, “Zion shall be redeemed, although she is 
chastened for a little season” (D&C 100:13). 

On 10 December 1833, Smith wrote to his brethren in Zion, 
“I know that Zion, in the own due time of the Lord will be 
redeemed, but how many will be the days of her purification, 
tribulation and affliction, the Lord has kept from my eyes; and 
when I enquire concerning this subject the voice of the Lord is, 
Be still, and know that I am God!” In the same letter, Smith advised 
those in Missouri to “retain your lands even unto the uttermost, 
and seeking ev[e]ry lawful means to obtain redress of your ene¬ 
mies &c &c and pray to God day and night to return you in peace 
and in safety to the Lands of your inheritance.” What Smith meant 
by “uttermost” was explained by his comment that “it is better 
that you should die in the ey[e]s of God, then that you should give 
up the Land of Zion.” 94 

On 16 December, Smith dictated a revelation which explained 
that the Saints were afflicted in Missouri “in consequence of their 
transgressions” (D&C 101:2). The revelation instructed the Saints 
in Zion to make their redresses before the law: “let them impor¬ 
tune at the feet of the judge; and if he heed them not, let them 
importune at the feet of the governor; and if the governor heed 
them not, let them importune at the feet of the president; and if 
the president heed them not, then will the Lord arise and come 
forth out of his hiding place, and in his fury vex the nation” 
(101:86-89). According to Parley P. Pratt, “the revelation was 
printed at the time, and a copy of it sent to the Governor of Mis¬ 
souri, and another to President Jackson.” 95 

When peaceful attempts to redeem Zion failed, Smith began 
to organize a more aggressive effort. A revelation given on 24 
February 1834 declared “the redemption of Zion must needs come 
by power. . . . Let no man be afraid to lay down his life for my 
sake” (D&C 103:15, 27). “I have decreed,” God states, “that your 
brethren which have been scattered shall return to the lands of 
their inheritances, and shall build up the waste places of Zion” 
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(103:11). In a 10 April 1834 letter to John F. Boynton, Oliver 
Cowdery explained the importance of redeeming Zion: “You will 
undoubtedly see that it is of but little consequence to proclaim 
the everlasting gospel to men, and warn them to flee to Zion for 
refuge, when there is no Zion, but that which is in possession of 
the wicked. So, Zion must be redeemed, and then the saints can 
have a place to flee to for safety.” 96 

On 5 May 1834, Smith left Kirtland, Ohio, with a paramili¬ 
tary group called “Zion’s Camp” and headed for Zion “for the 
purpose of carrying some supplies to the afflicted and persecuted 
Saints in Missouri, and to reinforce and strengthen them; and, if 
possible, to influence the Governor of the State to call out suffi¬ 
cient additional force to cooperate in restoring them to their 
rights.” 97 Gathering recruits along the way, Smith arrived in Mis¬ 
souri with some 205 armed men. However, the camp was suffer¬ 
ing a cholera epidemic. 98 On 22 June Smith received a revelation 
at their Fishing River encampment which explained that “were it 
not for the transgressions of my people, . . . they might have been 
redeemed even now. . . . Therefore, in consequence of the trans¬ 
gressions of my people, it is expedient in me that mine elders 
should wait for a little season for the redemption of Zion” (D&C 
105:2, 9). With that pronouncement, Smith discharged the mem¬ 
bers of Zion’s Camp on 30 June. 99 

Smith soon announced that 11 September 1836 was “the 
appointed time for the redemption of Zion.” 100 In October 1835, 
Smith indicated to bishops Edward Partridge and Newel K. 
Whitney that he was still committed to the predicted date for the 
return to Independence. 101 The proceedings at the dedication of 
the Kirtland temple in March 1836 were replete with references 
to the redemption of Zion. The endowment of spiritual power was 
seen as a necessary prerequisite to that event. 102 The church offic¬ 
ers who had formerly presided over the Zion church retained their 
titles and were thus generally considered to be the Zion church in 
exile ready to take their former positions at the appointed 
time. 103 

Smith’s prediction of vindication was taken seriously by his 
followers. Traveler Edmund Flagg, while in the “far west” dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1836, met a company of Mormons on their 
way to Zion who explained that they were on their way to “Mount 
Zion” and that “the Saviour was about to descend in Jackson 
county, Missouri; the millennium was dawning, and that all who 
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were not baptized . . . and forthwith repaired to Mount Zion.. . 
would assuredly be cut off, and that without remedy.” 104 

During a special conference of the church on 2 April 1836, 
Smith and Cowdery were appointed by a committee to raise as 
much money as they could “for a season” and to send it to the 
leaders in Zion to purchase land. 105 Even before the failure of 
Zion’s Camp, church leaders in Kirtland had considered buying 
out their opponents. 106 Just before the appointed time, Smith and 
others made a trip to Salem, Massachusetts, seeking “treasure . . . 
for the benefit of Zion” (D&C 111:2). 107 However, when Smith 
did not obtain the treasure he sought, he “returned to Kirtland, 
sometime in the month of September.” 108 

On 5 February 1838 David Whitmer and others were tried 
at Far West, Missouri, for selling their Zion lands, which was 
considered a “denial of the faith.” The following year, on 9 March, 
Smith finally advised Mormons to “sell all the land in Jackson, 
and all other lands in the State [of Missouri]”—thus cooling any 
ideas that Zion was to be redeemed soon. 109 

Disappointment and impatience are discernible in Parley P. 
Pratt’s 4 December 1841 letter to Joseph Smith from Manchester, 
England. Seeking “a word of encouragement,” Pratt apologeti¬ 
cally requests answers from Smith to the following: 

When Will The ’’purchased possesion ” be Redeemed and the 
temple and city commence in Jackson Co. Mo.[?] . . . When 
Will the ungodly, lying, Gentiles begin to loose their Power 
and cease to Rule; and We who have now spent half our lives 
for them, be privaledged to turn from the Gentiles and go in 
full power to the Remnants of Joseph [Indians] and Israel? 110 

In the wake of such apparent failure, Smith’s prophetic pow¬ 
ers were openly challenged. When the camp returned to Kirtland, 
newspaper editor E. D. Howe reported, “there was a constant 
uproar among the brethren, for three or four weeks, which only 
terminated in a sham trial of the Prophet.” 111 Some “were doubt¬ 
ing the truth of the book of mormon, others denying the faith,” 
early Mormon historian John Whitmer recorded. 112 On 16 August 
1834, Smith wrote to his brethren in Missouri that Sylvester Smith 
and others “stirred up a great difficulty in the Church against 
me. Accordingly I was met in the face and eyes, as soon as I had 
got home, with a catalogue of charges ... the cry was Tyrant- 
Pope—King—Usurper—Abuser of men—Angel—False Prophet- 
Prophesying lies in the name of the Lord—Taking consecrated 
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monies—and every other lie to fill up and complete the 
catalogue.” 113 

The failure of Zion’s Camp made it all the more imperative 
for Smith to complete the transition from charismatic source of 
authority to one more stable and enduring. Perhaps the initial 
delay in organizing the church’s government and hierarchy related 
to millennial expectations, but now Smith moved quickly to fur¬ 
ther institutionalize authority. Even before he left Missouri, Smith 
organized a high council for Zion just as he had done in Kirtland. 
In February 1835 he organized the Quorum of Twelve Apostles 
and the First Quorum of Seventy. Zion’s Camp may not have been 
a complete failure since virtually all the leaders chosen for these 
two hierarchical bodies were previously members of the camp 
who had thus been tested and proven loyal. The organization of 
these two quorums also provided the leadership for the increased 
missionary effort which Mormons would soon launch. 

The month following Smith’s return from Zion’s Camp, he 
assisted Cowdery in preparing “a full history of the rise of the 
church of the Latter Day Saints,” which included the first pub¬ 
lished version of the angelic ordination of Smith and Cowdery to 
“the holy priesthood.” 114 Smith’s efforts to publish his revelations 
were finally realized in September 1835 when the Doctrine and 
Covenants went on sale. 

After the failure to establish Zion, church leaders began to 
deemphasize the nearness of Jesus’ return and the destruction of 
the wicked. An important change in one of the early revelations 
shows the shift in the early Mormon position regarding the near¬ 
ness of the Millennium. Book of Commandments 4:6, given in 
March 1829, warned “this generation” that “the sword of justice 
hangeth over their heads, and if they persist in the hardness of 
their hearts, the time cometh that it must fall upon them.” 115 How¬ 
ever, by the time the revelation was being prepared for the 1835 
edition of the Doctrine and Covenants, Mormon millennialism had 
cooled and the idea that the end was near and the wicked would 
be destroyed no longer seemed tenable. Consequently, the words 
were replaced with something less decisive: “For a desolating 
scourge shall go forth among the inhabitants of the earth, and 
shall continue to be poured out from time to time, if they repent 
not, until the earth is empty, and the inhabitants thereof are con¬ 
sumed away and utterly destroyed by the brightness of my coming” 
(D&C 5:19). 
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Also about this time Smith made statements which other¬ 
wise placed Jesus’ return at a more comfortable distance. On 14 
February 1835, during a meeting at which the twelve apostles 
were chosen and ordained, Smith himself declared that Zion would 
yet be redeemed and that “the coming of the Lord . . . was nigh- 
even fifty-six years should wind up the scene.” 116 On another occa¬ 
sion Smith had said he was once praying “very earnestly to know 
the time of the coming of the Son of Man,” when he heard a voice 
declaring: “Joseph, my son, if thou livest until thou art eighty- 
five years old, thou shalt see the face of the Son of Man” (D&C 
130:14-15). Both statements point to the year 1891, which became 
a significant year for some first generation Mormons. 117 How¬ 
ever, Smith was unsure “whether this coming referred to the begin¬ 
ning of the millennium or to some previous appearing, or whether 
I should die and thus see his face.” He knew that “the coming of 
the Son of Man will not be any sooner than that time” (D&C 
130:16-17). 118 

Still, Smith had not placed the coming much farther in the 
future. When he organized the Quorum of Twelve Apostles in 
1835, he promised that several of them would live until Christ 
came. 119 “Were I going to prophesy,” Smith said in April 1843, 
“I would say the end would not come in 1844, 5, or 6, or in forty 
years. There are those of the rising generation who shall not taste 
of death till Christ comes.” 120 The 3 January 1836 “Zion Blessing” 
of Lorenzo Barnes (1812-42) given by Joseph Smith, Jr., Hyrum 
Smith, and Sidney Rigdon promised: “Thou shalt have length of 
days & Thy years shall be many. . . . Thou shalt remane until 
The comeing of The Son of man [in] The clowds of heaven ya 
Thou shalt See The winding up seen of all Things & stand with 
The hundred forty & four Thousand on Mount Zion.” 121 

When William Miller calculated the date of Jesus’ return as 
1843 or 1844, Smith emphatically denounced the date, declaring 
in March 1844 that “Christ will not come this year, as Father 
Miller has prophesied. ... I also prophesy, in the name of the 
Lord, that Christ will not come in forty years.” 122 

On 19 January 1841, Joseph Smith received a revelation in 
the new Mormon settlement of Nauvoo, Illinois, which rescinded 
the “commandment... to build up a city and a house unto my 
name, in Jackson county, Missouri” (D&C 124:49, 51). 123 How¬ 
ever, many faithful Mormons continued to believe in the proph¬ 
ecy that the temple “shall be reared in this generation” and that 
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“this generation shall not all pass away until an house shall be 
built unto the Lord.” 

Mormon leader George Q. Cannon declared in 1864 that “the 
day is near when a Temple shall be reared in the Center Stake of 
Zion, and the Lord has said his glory shall rest on that House in 
this generation in which the revelation was given, which is upwards 
of thirty years ago.” 124 Mormon apostle Orson Pratt said in 1870 
that Mormons in Utah still had “confidence in returning to Jack- 
son County and the building of a great central city. . . . There are 
many of the old stock, . . . still living, whose faith in returning to 
Jackson county, ... is as firm and fixed as the throne of the 
Almighty.” 125 On 23 August 1862, Wilford Woodruff recorded in 
his journal that Brigham Young said the Mormons “have to go 
back to Jackson county which [he] Expect[s] will be in 7 
years.” 126 Mormon millennial expectations were reignited in the 
period of national calamity surrounding the Civil War. 127 

New adjustments were thus demanded by the final decades 
of the nineteenth century, but fundamental transformations had 
already occurred in Smith’s lifetime. 128 A shift in the concept of 
gathering to Zion was already discernible in a speech Smith gave 
in July 1839: 

There will be here & there a stake [of Zion] &c. For the 
gathering of the Saints[.] Some may have cried peace, but 
the Saints & the world will have little peace from henceforth. 

Let this not hinder us from going to the Stakes, for God has 
told us to flee not dallying, or we shall be scattered, one here, 
another there. . . . We ought to have the building up of Zion 
as our greatest object.—when wars come we shall have to 
flee to Zion, the cry is to make haste.. . . The time is soon 
coming when no man will have any peace but in Zion & her 
Stakes. 129 

The shift in the millenarian emphasis of early Mormonism 
parallels shifts in concepts of religious authority and church gov¬ 
ernment already discussed. “The inevitable fate of all millenar¬ 
ian movements is failure and collapse,” observes historian John 
G. Gager. “They either—and the majority would certainly fall into 
this class—disintegrate and disappear when their millennial expec¬ 
tations remain unfulfilled or—and here I think of both Christian¬ 
ity and Mormonism—they cease to be millenarian in the strict 
sense.” Gager argues that “those movements which survive the 
trauma of non-fulfillment usually do so in rather predictable ways” 
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and lists four approaches to adjustment which can apply to Mor- 
monism: (1) “they generate a series of rational explanations for 
the non-arrival of the millennium”; (2) “they reach out and seek 
to persuade others of the truth of their religion”; (3) “they redi¬ 
rect their energies away from preparing for the End and toward 
the development of institutional structures”; and (4) “as an essen¬ 
tial part of this reorientation, they either forget or suppress the 
memory of their millenarian origins, for it is precisely in the trans¬ 
formation of millennial energies into other forms of action that 
we can locate the key to survival and success, on the one hand, or 
disintegration and collapse on the other.” 130 

Primitivists generally believed that Jesus would return at 
the end of the Millennium, while Seekers and Mormons believed 
he would initiate the Millennium, and were thus easily spun into 
a frenzy by the whirl of millennial expectations in nineteenth- 
century America. Both post-Revolutionary Seekers and Mormons 
set out to warn the world of Jesus’ imminent advent and the 
destruction of the wicked. When the rhetoric of apocalypse was 
tempered by delay and disappointment, Mormonism was purged 
of another trace of its charismatic origins. 
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Conclusion 


Joseph Smith’s parents were both Christian primitivists, but 
with important differences. The death of Alvin Smith and the 
inception of the Palmyra revival brought these underlying differ¬ 
ences into sharp contrast. Although his early attempts to com¬ 
municate with God reveal Joseph’s affinity with his father’s Seeker- 
ism, Joseph was caught between his father and his mother’s 
conservatism , 1 and the religious movement he subsequently 
founded often mediated between the two positions. The media¬ 
tory nature of Mormonism has usually been overlooked in the 
enthusiasm about its more radical elements. But as historian 
Marvin Hill has pointed out, the Book of Mormon is a mediatory 
work, “blurring distinctions and drawing together contradictory 
opinions. It had just the right approach for numerous New England¬ 
ers and New Yorkers who were tired of the acrimony of sectarian 
debate. The sacred volume stands half-way between a liberalism 
which flirts with disbelief (infidelity?), and a semi-orthodox 
Calvinism .” 2 

William Mulder has argued that Mormonism was “not sim¬ 
ply a colorful reflection of the times” but “a dynamic reworking 
of the diverse elements of American culture .” 3 According to 
Thomas O’Dea, Mormonism was a “combination of typicality and 
peculiarity.” “Throughout its history, as in its very origin,” argues 
O’Dea, “Mormonism was to be both typical of the larger Ameri¬ 
can setting in which it existed and at the same time peculiarity 
itself, with its own special idiosyncratic emphasis and interpreta¬ 
tions. Even when most at odds with its fellow Americans, it was 
to be typically American .” 4 

Smith’s attempt to mediate between opposing views is appar¬ 
ent. His early revelations demonstrated a moderate interpreta- 
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tion of spiritual gifts. They supported neither the extreme ratio¬ 
nalism of the anti-revivalists nor the wild enthusiasm occasion¬ 
ally displayed in the camp meetings. The essence of the vision of 
a heaven with “three degrees of glory” was compromise, recon¬ 
ciling conflicting elements in Universalism and orthodoxy. Once, 
while commenting on the difference between the views of Pres¬ 
byterians and Methodists concerning the doctrine of election, 
Smith said, “They are both wrong. Truth takes a road between 
them both.” 5 Although, the idea of continual revelation was radi¬ 
cal, Smith’s early revelations were conciliatory and often rela¬ 
tively moderate in content. 

In fact, Smith’s revelations conflicted with neither his father’s 
early visionary dreams nor his mother’s religious conservatism. 
His mother at first resisted her son’s revelations and ignored his 
prophetic warning about the Presbyterians, but by the late 1820s 
she had become disillusioned with mainstream Christianity her¬ 
self. Joseph’s revelations were also becoming increasingly attrac¬ 
tive to her, especially since they promised the Smiths a faith which 
would not betray their beloved Alvin. 

Mormonism was able to mediate within the national con¬ 
text, as well. With the election of Andrew Jackson as president 
of the United States in 1828, the nation seemed committed to a 
more commercially oriented, pluralistic, competitive, individual¬ 
istic, and secular society. Marvin Hill has pursuasively argued 
that Mormonism was largely a conservative reaction against the 
increasingly liberalized environment of post-Revolutionary 
America. 6 It was an attempt to return to the Puritan theocracy 
and community of New England and to realize the Puritan dream 
of a New Jerusalem in America. Thus some historians have pre¬ 
ferred to look to the eastern seaboard rather than to the west for 
the origins of Mormonism. 7 According to American historian David 
Brion Davis, “Mormonism was a link in the Puritan tradition, 
asserting a close and personal God, providential history, predes¬ 
tination, and ideal theocracy, the importance of a Christian call¬ 
ing, and a church of saints.” 8 

Mormonism did not reject Jacksonian American culture alto¬ 
gether but reworked conflicting elements in the old and new orders. 
However, Mormonism was more syncretic than synthetic, never 
fully reconciling contradictory tenets and opposing organizational 
structures, but rather allowing extremes to balance each other. 9 
Syncretism is discernible in Smith’s communitarian experiment 
where he departed from other American models by combining 
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elements of capitalism with common stock as well as his uneasy 
combination of theocracy and democracy (“common consent”) in 
church government. The Book of Mormon’s discussion of the 
Godhead and afterlife was never fully harmonized with later rev¬ 
elations. Mormonism, I believe, has been difficult to explain largely 
because of its syncretic nature and its failure to synthesize fully 
the competing elements it has drawn together. 

Despite Mormonism’s mediatory character, it was a radical, 
even revolutionary movement, 10 and its theocracy seemed anach¬ 
ronistic, if not subversive, on the American frontier. The Disci¬ 
ples of Christ, on the other hand, attempted to adapt to the dem¬ 
ocratic impulses of the new republic. Since they did not expect a 
new dispensation of charismatic revelation and saw the Bible as 
the ultimate source of authority, they were able to assimilate dem¬ 
ocratic principles without strain. It was Mormonism’s restoration 
of the charismatic apostleship which distinguished it from other 
Primitivists. Thus Mormonism was never simply “primitivism,” 
as other studies have asserted. In addition, the suggestion that a 
“passage of primitivism” characterized the first decade of Mor¬ 
monism overlooks the enormous influence of Seekerism. 11 

In its embryonic stage Mormonism fulfilled radical Seeker 
expectations, with the restoration of charismatic authority and 
theocratic government. The later shift away from charisma did 
not preclude revelation and spiritual gifts but rather drew bound¬ 
aries within which charisma was allowed. Charisma was institu¬ 
tionalized. Once the institution had been stabilized, then spiritual 
exercises such as the Kirtland temple endowment—which exem¬ 
plified the evolving Mormon concept of authority by combining 
spiritual endowment and angelic endowment—could safely unfold 
and missionaries could be more confidently sent into the world to 
teach by the spirit. This effected, in the words of German sociol¬ 
ogist Max Weber, the “routinization of charisma” and enabled 
the growth, stability, and endurance of Mormonism. 12 

Many of those who struggled against Smith within the Mor¬ 
mon movement were influenced by Seekerism to the point that 
they believed only in charismatic authority. The complaints of 
David Whitmer and William E. McLellin are illustrative in this 
regard. According to Whitmer, he at first reluctantly accepted 
the shift to a bureaucratized concept of priesthood bestowal but 
upon further reflection eventually concluded that Smith had 
departed from the ideals of the Book of Mormon and other early 
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revelations. Whitmer’s and McLellin’s claims that angelic ordi¬ 
nations were late additions to Mormonism are supported by con¬ 
siderable circumstantial evidence. The early emphasis on cha¬ 
risma, the lack of a clear priesthood restoration concept in the 
Book of Mormon and in the “Articles and Covenants of the Church 
of Christ,” the additions made to the 1835 Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants concerning angelic ordinations, and statements of early lead¬ 
ers all demonstrate the shift to accommodate evolving notions of 
authority and governance. However, despite the reluctance of 
Whitmer and McLellin, the imprecision of the Seeker tradition 
regarding the restoration of authority allowed most others to make 
the adjustment without difficulty. Thus, I would argue, the shift 
in the Mormon concept of authority was consistent with most 
Seeker expectations. 

In this treatment, I have not attempted a definitive explan- 
tion of Mormon origins, but rather an exploration of what early 
Mormonism represented to those drawn to its version of the gos¬ 
pel, many of whom had been influenced by Seekerism. In fact, 
Seekerism contributed more significantly to the early preoccupa¬ 
tions and commitments of Mormonism than has previously been 
recognized. Whereas Mormonism may have been influenced by 
several movements and denominations, any examination of its theo¬ 
logical and historical roots must consider Seeker beliefs to be 
complete. 


- notes- 
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ever, I disagree with Hill’s assertion that Smith’s first vision solved his 
dilemma. Neither the 1832 history nor the official 1838 history indicates 
that Smith received a commission in 1820 to establish the restored church. 
When he did establish an organization, it evolved from a Seekeristic church 
to a more conservative heirarchy—always retaining some elements of both. 
See Marvin S. Hill, “A Note on Joseph Smith’s First Vision and Its Import 
in the Shaping of Early Mormonism,” Dialogue: A Journal of Mormon 
Thought 12 (Spring 1979): 90-99. 

2. Marvin S. Hill “The Role of Christian Primitivism in the Origin 
and Development of the Mormon Kingdom,” Ph.D. diss., University of Chi¬ 
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6. Hill, “Role of Christian Primitivism.” 
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(New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1987), 14:218-27; James Hastings, 
ed., Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 13 vols. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
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